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SECTION II 

DIFFICULTIES OF LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 

i. Medical Care for Transients 1 

The opinion of the court was as follows: 

This action was brought to recover a certain sum for the care and 
maintenance of a sick and dependent poor person. The allegations 
of the complaint show, substantially, that the parties to this suit are 
municipal corporations; that one Thomas Ray, a non-resident, on 
February 9, 1902, he being then seventy-four years of age, applied 
to Ogden City for aid and assistance; that he was physically infirm, 
sick, destitute, and in need of food, clothing, and medical attend¬ 
ance ; that he had no means with which to furnish himself with care 
or necessaries of life; that Ogden City notified Weber county of his 
totally helpless condition, and demanded that the county take 
charge of and care for him; that the county, through its commission¬ 
ers, refused to do so; and that thereupon the city cared for him, and, 
in doing so, expended the sum of $17.42, for which sum a claim was 
duly presented to the board of commissioners of said county, and by 

them rejected, and payment therefor refused.This appeal is 

from the judgment. 

The principal question presented is whether, under our laws, it is 
the duty of the county commissioners to provide and care for 
transient or non-resident poor found within their county in a help¬ 
less condition. The statutory provisions relating to the duties and 
powers of boards of county commissioners are, so far as material 
here, as follows: Section 511, Revised Statutes 1898, subd. 40, reads: 

To provide for the care and maintenance of the indigent sick and otherwise 
dependent poor of the county; to erect, officer, and maintain hospitals and poor- 
houses, in its discretion, or otherwise to provide for the same; and for such pur- 

1 This case, Ogden City v. Weber County, 26 Utah 129; 72 Pacific 433 (1903), is typical 
of the wasteful controversies between two local authorities, city and county, as to 
which of the two minor local governments must bear the almost negligible expense of 
caring for a sick transient. An action was begun by the city to recover a small sum 
expended for the care and maintenance of a sick and dependent transient. From a judg¬ 
ment in favor of the defendant county, the city appealed. 
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poses to levy the necessary property tax, or poll tax, or both; provided, that the 
board of county commissioners shall appoint (not let to the lowest bidder) some 
suitable person or persons to take care of and maintain such hospitals and poor- 
houses, and the board shall also appoint (not let to the lowest bidder) some 
suitable graduate in medicine to attend such indigent sick or other dependent 
poor. 

Subdivision 41 reads: “To provide a farm in connection with the 
county hospital or poorhouse, and make regulations for working 
the same.” And as to what are proper county charges, section 538, 
subd. 7, provides: “The necessary expenses incurred in the support 
of the county hospitals, poorhouses, and the indigent sick and other¬ 
wise dependent poor, whose support is chargeable to the county.” 

It will be noticed that, under subdivision 40, it is the duty of the 
board of county commissioners “to provide for the care and mainte¬ 
nance of the indigent sick and otherwise dependent poor of the 
county.” It is insisted for the respondent that this language does 
not include non-resident paupers; that the statute was intended to 
confer jurisdiction upon a board of county commissioners to provide 
and care only for paupers who are residents of the county; and that 
such board owes neither a legal nor a moral duty to the non-resident 
paupers. Carrying this contention to its legitimate conclusion, and 
in view of the action of the board in this instance, it means that, no 
matter what the exigency, such a board owes neither a legal nor a 
moral duty to a pauper who is not an actual resident of the county 
of such board, even though he may have an actual and legal resi¬ 
dence in some other county of the State, and even though such 
pauper may have met with a misfortune from which he would perish 
before aid from the county of his residence could reach him. This, 
indeed, would be a cold, rigid, and harsh construction of the statute, 
and one which cannot receive our judicial sanction. It cannot be, 
nor does the context warrant us to hold, that the Legislature, by the 
use of the words “dependent poor of the county,” intended to with¬ 
hold aid in cases of emergency from such unfortunate being in all 
counties except the county of legal residence. There is no express 
language in the statute which renders such a construction impera¬ 
tive, and, in the absence of such language, we must refrain from 
imputing to that co-ordinate branch of the government an intent 
so much at variance with the dictates of humanity and all human 
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sympathies. If, then, the statute, in such helpless cases, does not 
exclude non-residents of the county where application for aid is 
made, who are residents of other counties of the State, then, by 
parity of reasoning, does it not include, under similar circumstances, 
unfortunates who may chance to have their legal residence without 
the State? The same provisions of the statute apply in either case. 
Nor is there anything in any provision of law on this subject which 
militates against our interpretation of the statute. The enactment 
was made in the interests of humanity and mercy, and must receive 
a liberal construction, so as to carry into effect the humane and 
benevolent policy adopted by the Legislature. Evidently the inten¬ 
tion of the law-makers was to provide a mode for the relief of poor 
and suffering humanity, and there is no requirement that the recipi¬ 
ent of the bounty must have an actual legal residence in the county 
before the board of commissioners can act. Where a person is found 
within a county who is “indigent, sick and otherwise dependent 
poor,” it is the duty of such a board to render such aid and as¬ 
sistance as necessity demands. Where, however, the applicant for 
aid is a non-resident, it is doubtless also the duty of such board to 
remove him, as soon as practicable, to the county or State of his 
residence. If, in any case, the emergency is such as to require it, and 
upon proper application the board refuses to act, and some other 
party then furnishes necessary and requisite aid, we, in such event, 
see no good reason why the county, refusing to perform its statutory 
duty, should not be held liable for the expenses necessarily in¬ 
curred. We think, under our laws, such liability, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, results, by implication, because of the dereliction of 
legal duty. 

Where it is by statute made the duty of overseers to relieve the poor in dis¬ 
tress, the manner in which this relief shall be administered is left, in the first 
instance, to the sound discretion of the overseers, who are bound to act reason¬ 
ably and in good faith. This rule applies not only to such paupers as have gained 
a legal settlement, but also such as are casual residents. And where it is thus 
made their duty to relieve those requiring support, it is within the scope of their 
official powers to settle and pay claims made against their town on account of 
expenses incurred in another town in supporting their paupers [18 Am. and 
Eng. Ency. Law (1 Ed.), 770]. 
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And: 

. . . . where a town is made liable by statute for the support of the poor, it is 
bound, after notice and request of the proper officers, for necessary expenses in¬ 
curred by an inhabitant of the town for the relief of a pauper [ibid., 812]. 

In Seagraves v. City of Alton, 13 Ill- 3^6, Mr. Chief Justice Treat, 
speaking for the court, said: 

Where the law imposes an obligation on a corporation which it refuses to dis¬ 
charge, it may be held liable civilly at the suit of a party who sustains damages 
in consequence of its refusal. In legal contemplation, a corporation assumes to 
perform what its charter enjoins upon it, and it is subject to answer in a proper 
action for its default. And the law is now well settled, however it may have 
been formerly, that an action of assumpsit may be maintained against a corpora¬ 
tion upon an implied contract.Paupers are not to be turned over to the 

uncertain charities of individuals. The law makes them a charge on the corpora¬ 
tion, and it is bound to provide them a comfortable support. If she will not do 
this in the first instance, individuals may provide for their necessities, and look 
to the corporation for remuneration. 

We are of the opinion that there was such an emergency in the 
present case as justified the plaintiff in furnishing aid and assistance, 
upon the refusal of the board of commissioners to do so, and that, 
under the circumstances, the defendant became liable for the ex¬ 
penses incurred; there being nothing to show that anything un¬ 
necessary was done or furnished. 

Nor, under the facts and circumstances disclosed by the record, 
was the appellant bound, instead of furnishing immediate relief, to 
resort to mandamus to compel the respondent to perform its 
duty. 

Hart, District Judge: 

I am unable to concur in the foregoing opinion. While the human¬ 
ity and sympathy involved therein are commendable, still it is a 
question of the legal, and not the moral, duty of the defendant 
county. Its only duty to paupers is that imposed by statute. 

It is true that Logan Co. v. McFall (Idaho), 35 Pac. 691, ex¬ 
presses the view that a statute similar to our own is broad enough to 
include the transient poor of a county; yet the same is largely 
dictum, for the reason that, even if the opposite conclusion had 
been reached, the decision of reversal would have been the same, 
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under the particular facts of that case. It would seem clear that the 
change in phraseology of this statute was intended to exclude tran¬ 
sients from the benefits of support by the county. If not, why make 
doubtful that which was before clear? The obligation of a county 
to support the indigent sick or otherwise dependent poor is purely 
statutory, and the case must fall fairly “within the liability created 
pursuant to and in the manner prescribed by the statute,” to render 
the county liable. 

Even if we should take the view that our statute includes support 
for transient paupers, another serious question is whether recovery 
upon an implied promise could be had against the county by one 
who had voluntarily rendered support to such persons. 

While such cases as the one at bar appeal strongly to the humanity 
of a court to adopt a rule which will afford immediate relief to such 
unfortunates, the question for us, after all, is not what laws should 
be enacted by our Legislature, but what have been enacted. Other 
states, older and more populous than our own, have elaborate “poor 
laws,” requiring each county to take care of its own poor and give 
temporary relief to transients. In Utah we have not felt such urgent 
need for a complete poor law. The people have been thrifty, and 
very generally owners of their own homes. To a large extent, wealth 
has been equally divided. It is also the history of the State that 
there have been organized and existing in nearly every town or city 
societies for the relief of the dependent poor. But we have now 
reached a stage of growth when, for our larger cities and railroad 
centers, there is urgent need of additional legislation for the support 
of the poor. The remedy is with the Legislature, and not with the 
courts. It is our duty to construe, and not make, the laws. Transient 
poor should at least receive temporary care, but we do not feel at 
liberty to read the word “transient” into the statute after the same 
has been deliberately stricken out. Legislation should render un¬ 
necessary any contention between city and county over which 
should take charge of the poor therein. If there be danger that 
overseers of the poor will neglect their duty, and if mandamus to 
compel performance of such duty is an inadequate remedy, which it 
would be in all emergency cases, at least, then a rule for relief should 
be adopted which will safe-guard the county against extravagance 
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and imposture, and at the same time give an effectual remedy to the 
needy poor. The Legislature, and not the courts, should determine 
under what circumstances any person may render assistance to a 
pauper at the expense of the county. Certainly a system can and 
should be devised that will not permit a haggling between city and 
county as to which shall render a little assistance to such unfortu¬ 
nates as Thomas Ray, or the recurrence of such an instance as in¬ 
volved in Mappes v. Iowa Co. (Wis.), 1 N.W. 359, of the blind old 
lady, nearly 100 years old, driven from “post to pillar, and pillar to 

post,” between the penurious poorhouse and her unnatural off¬ 
spring. 


2. Responsibility for Care of Sick Transients 1 


The decision of the court was as follows: 

.... It appears, from the statement thereof on file, that at 
different times persons residing outside of the defendant city came 
or were brought to the plaintiff’s hospital while sick, lame, and dis¬ 
abled, and in need of medical or surgical attention. That they were 
received as patients, and such attention was given them by the 
plaintiff. That notices were mailed to the overseer of the poor of 
the city setting out these and other facts, and asking such overseer 
to provide for their support and relief, but he failed to do so. That 
thereafter the plaintiff provided such persons with necessary medical 
and surgical treatment, lodging, care, and maintenance to the fair 
value of $1,379.43, which the defendant has failed to pay on demand. 

On these facts the court below gave judgment for the defendant, and 
the plaintiff excepted. 

At the argument, some time was taken in discussing the meaning 


J , ThiS T C ’ ^ H ° SpiUd V ' Cily ° fSL Albans ’ io 7 Vermont S9 , i 7 6 Atlantic 

Z tr'JLZt 1 T™ “ ^ ^ S ° Ught t0 reCOVer for the 

Ac provides: “If a transiem person is suddenly taken sST ate or , o* ™£ 
disabled and confined to any house in a town, .... and is in need of rd.ef Til 

person,'unUl L^repmsents'his sUuab' "t Md ^ 

after iviT represents hls situation to the overseer of the poor of the town 

the overseertXTsTo'nldd T* T®*** ShaU pr0vide for his support; and,'if 

recover therefor in an action of C °t ^ SUplK>rt ’ the P erson so supporting him may 

in an action of contract, on this statute, against the town so notified.” 
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of the word “Transient. 




this 


statute, it means, merely, a person away from home. This has been 


And finally, in Town 


definition 


seems 


.... the Legislature, with a most worthy philanthropic purpose, 
intended to so provide that every person transient in the foregoing 
sense, whether rich or poor, whether a resident or nonresident of the 
town wherein he became sick, lame, or disabled, should be assured 
of care and treatment, promptly administered. 

The defendant argues that it does not appear that these persons 
were “confined” to the hospital, and insists that the omission to 
show expressly that they were in such a condition that they could 
not safely depart is fatal to the plaintiff’s claim. 

We fully agree with the defendant that only necessary inferences 
can be drawn from an agreed statement of facts, and that the 
intendments here are in favor of the defendant, the party prevailing 
below.The agreed statement .... shows that the persons re¬ 

lieved were “received into” the hospital, where the necessary medical 
and surgical attention was given them by the plaintiff; and that 
after notice was given to the overseer, the plaintiff provided them 
with “necessary lodging, care and maintenance.” 

Taking it by its “four comers,” the agreed statement is sc 
to withstand the criticism of the defendant, and to make a case so 
far as this point is concerned. 

It is further urged that these persons were not confined to any 
house” while being cared for by the plaintiff. This word is used 
in the statute in a much broader sense than the defendant would give 
it. By the “speech of people” the word “house” includes every form 
of structure designed for human habitation. The legal sense of the 
term is even more inclusive.See County of Addison v. Black- 

mer. ioi Vt. ^8n. tai A wp rnncfrupH flip* wnrrl 


a 


u 


uuuuing to include a gas pump, lo limit tne term "House" as tne 
defendant here would have us would be to overlook and disregard 
the broad humanity of the statute, which would fail of its purpose 
if we did not hold that it includes all sorts of structures wherein 
people live. A hospital is such a structure. 

As we have already suggested, it was unnecessary to show that 
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these persons were “poor” within the meaning of the so-called 
pauper law. No question of financial ability arises under P.L. 3926, 
until suit is brought by one town against another. This we have 
repeatedly held, though it must be admitted that there persists an 
inclination to speak of this class of persons as “transient paupers.” 

Such a characterization is unwarranted. 

The unfortunate inclination above referred to has resulted in some 


confusion and unwarranted expressions in our cases. In this connec¬ 
tion, reference should be made to New Haven v. Middlebury, 63 Vt. 
399, 402 et seq., 21 A. 608, and Town of Cabot v. St. Johnsbury, 94 
Vt. 311, 318, hi A. 454, wherein statements are made entirely out 
of harmony with the views hereinbefore expressed regarding the 
meaning of the term “transient person,” as used in P.L. 3926. 
Whatever else might be said in criticism of these cases, this much is 
here demanded: Both were brought under what is now P.L. 3923. 
Neither of them required any reference whatever to P.L. 3926 or the 
law therein embodied. The interpretation of that law was wholly at 
variance with the accepted doctrine of our cases hereinbefore re¬ 
ferred to, and is to be disregarded. 


There is nothing absurd in the result to which the views herein 
expressed lead. When we keep in mind the obvious purpose of the 
statute as hereinbefore stated and the urgency usually involved in 
such cases, it is easy to see that some financial sponsor for the ex¬ 
penses bound to accrue ought to be provided, pending the discovery 
of the person or municipality ultimately liable therefor. This the 
legislature has done. Nor, as was said of a jailor in Smith v. Rutland 

99 Vt. 183, 190, 130 A. 714, has that body left the defendant in so’ 
senous a plight as it would have it appear. The statute provides 
alternative sources of reimbursement. It may collect of the person 
relieved tie amount of the bill paid together with the contingent 
c arges, if such person is financially able to pay the same. But if 
he is not, it may recover the same from the town of his residence, if 

«ate“ha n tT t “ °" lyin the »f » nonresident of the 

state that the city is to bear the burden. And cases in which the per- 

ths 'state ‘ S r f andaUy irres Ponsible and without a residence in 

this state must be comparatively rare 

wii U l? en * t 7^, “ d judgment for the plaintiff for $i, 379 . 43 
with interest thereon from the date of the writ, and costs 
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3. County Responsibility for an Emergency Operation 

in Another County 1 

The Chief Justice rendered the following opinion: 

These two causes were consolidated and tried together in the dis¬ 
trict court. In the first Frank A. Burnham sued for $75 and was 
given a judgment for $60, and in the second Frank A. Burnham, do¬ 
ing business as Arnold Hospital, sued for $95 and was given a judg¬ 
ment for that amount. 

The basis of the first cause is an operation on Bennie Hopkins 
and that of the second his hospitalization. Both services were ren¬ 
dered at Arnold, in the northwest comer of Custer county. The 
patient resided in the northeastern part of Lincoln county. 

The patient was 16 years old. He lived with his father and other 
children, rent free, in a house belonging to John H. Miller. His 
mother was dead. The father, C. L. Hopkins, had received $20 a 
month during the summer, but was out of work. The family was 
aided by the Red Cross. They might be said to be destitute. The 
evidence shows they had no means with which to pay for the serv¬ 
ices of a physician. 

C. L. Hopkins had no car. Early in the morning of November 26, 
1932, he solicited Mr. Miller to take Bennie to a doctor in Arnold 
and Miller’s daughter took him with his father and two brothers. 
When Dr. Burnham examined him he had been vomiting, had a tem¬ 
perature of 97, a very slow pulse, a hard, rigid abdomen, and symp¬ 
toms of great pain. These signs indicated a rupture of some kind 
of the alimentary tract and suggested an immediate operation. Dr. 
Dunn gave the anaesthetic. It was discovered that the abdomen 
was full of fluid and food particles floating free. A hole about the 
diameter of a lead pencil was found about an inch above the lower 
opening of the stomach through which the food was escaping into 
the abdominal cavity. There was a great deal of inflammation. 
Peritonitis had already set in. The opening in the stomach was 
closed, the abdomen was cleaned, and a rubber tube was inserted 
for drainage. The patient’s condition was very grave. It was not 

1 Burnham v. Lincoln County, 128 Nebraska 47; 257 North Western 491 (1934). This 
is an interesting opinion handed down by the same court that rendered the Miller v. 
Banner County , 127 Nebraska 690 (1934), court decision, see above, p. 3755 below, p. 487. 
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known for 36 hours whether he would survive. A nurse stayed with 
him constantly during that period. After that he had the usual 
hospital attention. Pneumonia set in and lasted a week. He was in 
the hospital three weeks. 

The claim before the county commission for the operation was $75 
because that is the fee allowed in Custer county in such cases. The 
hospital claim so filed was for $95. Both were disallowed by the 
county commissioners of Lincoln county, the appeal therefrom re¬ 
sulting in this action. It was tried to the court, jury being waived. 
The district court found that Bennie Hopkins was a pauper within 
the meaning of the statutes and a resident of Lincoln county. There 
can be no dispute about this finding. The court cut the claim for 
the operation to $60 because that was the amount conventionally 
allowed by Lincoln county for abdominal operations. The claim for 
hospital services was allowed for $95 as pleaded. The evidence shows 
both amounts to be reasonable. 

No authorization for the operation or hospital services was se¬ 
cured by plaintiff. There was no time for that. The condition of the 
patient was critical and the necessity for immediate operation was 
emergent. The boy was already suffering severely from the shock. 
To have refused the operation and to have required Miss Miller to 
drive him to a hospital at North Platte (a much greater distance 
from the home than to Arnold) would have caused much more food 
to “have been shaken out of the stomach; the operation would have 
been delayed that much more, and the shock would have increased.” 
As the doctor put it, “That simply isn’t done” where it is “sus¬ 
pected the patient has a rupture.” The ethical, the professional, the 
humane, the conventional thing is to operate at once. 

Under the statutes it would have been the duty of the authorities 
of Lincoln county to provide the necessary medical services for the 
patient in their own county. On the authority of Miller v. Banner 
County, 127 Neb. 690, 256 N.W. 639, it would have been the duty 
of the county authorities of Lincoln county to have authorized the 
operation and hospitalization of this patient in Custer county. After 
the services were rendered the board of county commissioners re¬ 
fused their consent by disallowing reasonable bills for these serv¬ 
ices. The refusal was, in the rather unusual circumstances, arbitrary. 
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In the Miller case, above cited, we said: “In an emergency requir¬ 
ing an operation to save the life of a pauper, the surgeon should, if 
reasonably possible, attempt to communicate with the proper cor¬ 
porate authorities charged with the care of the poor, but if an arbi¬ 
trary refusal is given, or if such corporate authorities be noncom¬ 
mittal, the necessary services may be rendered notwithstanding, and 
the law imposes an obligation upon the county to pay the reasonable 
value of such services.” 

It makes no difference that the emergency operation was per¬ 
formed in another county. As applied to the instant case, the rule 
may be stated in these words: “In an emergency requiring an opera¬ 
tion to save the life of a pauper, the surgeon should, if reasonably 
possible, attempt to communicate with the proper county authori¬ 
ties charged with the care of the poor, but, if the emergency demand¬ 
ing immediate operation be exigent, the necessary services may be 
rendered, and the law imposes an obligation upon the county to pay 
the reasonable value of such services.” 

The judgment of the district court is affirmed. 


4. Hospitalization of a Crippled Child Determined 

by Settlement Regulations 1 


The decision of the court follows: 

George Hipp and his family consisting of his wife and four boys 
had a legal settlement in Hettinger county, N.D., on March 8, 1933. 
On that date they moved to Stark county where they rented a farm. 
He has never received poor relief. His youngest child, Frank Hipp, 
about fifteen years of age, is crippled. In January, 1934, George 
Hipp applied to the county commissioners of Stark county for as¬ 
sistance in caring for his crippled son. The county commissioners of 
Stark county thereupon instituted removal proceedings against 


George Hipp seeking to remove him and his family to Hettinger 
county. On February 13, 1934, after hearing had, the district court 
entered an order whereby the court found that George Hipp was a 


1 Hettinger County v. Stark County et al., 65 North Dakota 654; 260 North Western 
Reporter 698 (1935). This case, involving a controversy between two North Dakota 
counties regarding the care of a crippled boy, is referred to above, p. 377. 
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resident of Hettinger county. Said order was addressed to the sheriff 
of Stark county and directed him to “forthwith transport and re¬ 
move the said George Hipp from Stark County to Hettinger County, 
North Dakota, together with the family and personal effects of said 

person pursuant to the authority of this order.” 

Pursuant to the order of removal, the sheriff of Stark county took 
George Hipp and the crippled boy to the county seat of Hettinger 
county and left them there. The authorities of Hettinger county 
took care of them over night and the next day took them back to 
the farm occupied by the Hipp family in Stark county. The other 
members of the family and their property remained on the farm in 
Stark county. On February 16, 1934, George Hipp made a verified 
application in writing to the district court for the care of his crippled 
son pursuant to section 2528a, Supplement 1925 to 1913 Compiled 
Laws. The court thereupon entered an order directing the juvenile 
probation officer to make an investigation and report to the court. 
Upon receiving the report, the court issued a summons in the nature 
of an order to show cause, addressed to the state’s attorney and the 
chairman of the board of county commissioners of Hettinger county, 
and George Hipp, requiring them to show cause “why the above 
named indigent, crippled child should not be committed by the court 
to the State Board of Administration, or other officer or agency hav¬ 
ing charge of child welfare in the State, or some other suitable per¬ 
son, organization or agency, for the purpose of securing for the said 
indigent, crippled child the treatment necessary and appropriate to 
said child’s condition in a hospital within this State; and why the 
County of Hettinger, State of North Dakota, should not be required 
to pay the hospital and transportation expenses incident to such 
care.” The order was returnable March 16, 1934, in the city of Het¬ 
tinger, Adams county, N.D. The hearing thereon was eventually 
had on June 2,1934. Both Hettinger and Stark counties were repre¬ 
sented by counsel. A number of witnesses, including George Hipp, 
testified at the hearing. At the close of the case, counsel for Het¬ 
tinger county moved for dismissal of the case upon the ground that 
the court did not have jurisdiction of all of the parties including 
Hettinger county. The court overruled the motion and an order was 
entered providing for transportation and hospitalization of the crip- 
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pled child, Frank Hipp, at the expense of Hettinger county from 
which order this appeal is taken. 

The record discloses two proceedings. The first is a proceeding 
between Stark County and George Hipp resulting in the order of 
removal. Hettinger county was not a party to this proceeding and 
the findings of the court therein are not binding upon Hettinger 
County. However, the findings and order are binding on George 
Hipp, and since he has not appealed, they are conclusive as to his 
residence as far as he is concerned, and he cannot, by staying in 
Stark County in violation of the order, acquire further claim to 
residence therein than he possessed at the time that the order was 
made. 

The second proceeding was instituted upon the verified written 
application of George Hipp, wherein he stated that he was a resident 
of Hettinger county. The application cannot be considered a model 
pleading, but it is sufficient to invoke the jurisdiction of the district 
court of Hettinger county under section 2528a, Supplement 1925 to 
the 1913 Compiled Laws. Even were this not so, Hettinger county 
has waived any objection which it might have to the jurisdiction of 
the court by appearing generally and participating in the hearing. 

The relief provided for by section 2528a, Supplement 1925 to 1913 
Compiled Laws, is in the nature of poor relief. Poor relief, generally, 
is provided for under chapter 97, Session Laws 1933. Section 2528a 
provides a special form of relief for a class of persons for whom 
general relief would be inadequate. The welfare of the state requires 
that as many as possible of its citizens be self-supporting. A crippled 
child is handicapped not only as a child, but unless the disability is 
removed, the handicap will continue throughout life. The Legisla¬ 
ture has, therefore, seen fit to provide means whereby steps may be 
taken to remove the disability of a crippled child, where the parents 
or guardian of such child are unable to furnish treatment. Since the 
relief afforded under this section is in the nature of poor relief, ques¬ 
tions of residence arising thereunder must be determined according 
to the law determining the residence of poor relief applicants. See 

chapter 97, Session Laws 1933, § 4 - 

George Hipp made his application for the support of his crippled 

child on February 16, 1934, which was less than one year from the 
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date on which he moved from Hettinger county. His residence and 
that of his son will be determined as of the date of the application. 
The appellant questions the right of the court in this proceeding to 
determine the place of residence of the crippled child. His place of 
residence is one of the material matters here involved. The facts 
heretofore set out were developed at the hearing upon the applica¬ 
tion of George Hipp. It is undisputed that George Hipp had a legal 
residence in Hettinger county before moving to Stark County, and 
that he made the application for relief of his crippled son within a 
year after he moved to Stark county. His legal settlement for poor 
relief purposes at the time he made the application was in Hettinger 
county. Ward County v. Ankenbauer (N.D.) 257 N.W. 474. The 
residence of the crippled child, Frank Hipp, being the same as that 
as his father, the trial court correctly determined that Hettinger 
county was liable for the transportation and hospital expenses of 

Frank Hipp upon proper certification to and approval by the court. 
Affirmed. 


5. New Jersey Holds Return of Tuberculous Patient 
to County of Settlement Not Required 1 

In the matter of the application for the admission of John Byrnes to the 

Tuberculosis Hospital of the City of Trenton (now Municipal 

Colony), the decision of the judge of the Court of Common Pleas was 
as follows: 

Under date of July 

2 5 > I 93 2 > John Byrnes was found to be indi¬ 
gent and to have a legal settlement in the county of Mercer, and 

an order was entered by this court under said date directing that the 
ZIuuCcTTt ° f ^ V 0hn BymeS at the Tub erculosis Hos¬ 
IttrL! M ty T th , e C ° Unty °‘ Merar ' S * id Pa«ent waTiu^ 

unon tp f SP1 a ° n / U y I2 ’ I932 ’ and t b e aforesaid order was based 

Cr " b K Cf0re ^ C ° Unty ad * Ster * ^e county j 

J y 20, 1932, by which testimony it appears that p 
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Trenton. Later additional facts were discovered by the county ad¬ 
juster which showed clearly that the aforesaid testimony of Rose 
Byrnes in the foregoing respect was false, and after petition, upon 
which the present proceeding is based, was filed on behalf of the 
county of Mercer stating that the legal settlement of the said John 
Byrnes was not as a matter of fact in the county of Mercer, but was 
in the county of Union, and praying that the matter of the admis¬ 
sion of John Byrnes to the tuberculosis hospital of the city of Tren¬ 
ton (now Municipal Colony) as aforesaid be reopened and his legal 
settlement established. A day was set by this court for the hearing 
of the matters, and facts set forth in the said petition and the matter 
was duly brought on for hearing on April 17, 1935, at the courthouse 
at Trenton, N. J., and due notice of the time and place fixed was 
given to the county of Union, and said county was represented at 
the hearing by Clarence A. Ward, Esq. 

The testimony taken at this rehearing established firmly, in my 
opinion, that the legal settlement of the patient, John Byrnes, at 
the time of his commitment aforesaid to the said hospital was in the 
county of Union, state of New Jersey, and not in the county of Mer¬ 
cer. It also disclosed, therefore, that the testimony given at the 
previous hearing by the said Rose Byrnes was false. The previous 
order of this court dated July 25, 1932, determining the legal settle¬ 
ment of said patient to be in the county of Mercer being based upon 
the said false testimony is therefore invalid and I hereby declare it 
void and of no effect. An order will be entered changing the legal 
settlement of John Byrnes from Mercer county to Union county. 

The next point raised by Union county is that the court cannot 
make an order now dating back to the time of the original commit¬ 
ment; but such order can only be made from the date of the filing 
of the present petition. The liability of an individual to pay for his 
own care, if he has sufficient estate, is well settled, and even though 
he has been declared by order of the court to be indigent, said order 
can be changed to make him nonindigent, in which event he can be 
compelled to pay for his keep from the time of the commitment. 
This is set forth clearly in section 444, chapter 147 of the Laws of 
1918 and likewise decided in Re Bedford, 168 A. 134, 11 N.J. Misc. 
589. The question with respect to municipalities does not appear to 
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have been determined hitherto, and it is necessary to look into the 
legislation to determine the point. The matter is governed princi¬ 
pally by chapter 147 of the Laws of 1918, § 442 which provides as 

follows: 

In all cases where an indigent patient is found to have a legal settlement in 
any county in this State, the cost of his care and maintenance shall be borne by 
such county from the beginning of his confinement, as provided by law, except 
that part which may be collected on account of the board of an indigent patient, 
as in section four hundred and thirty provided. 

The exception mentioned does not have any application to the 
present matter. 

Section 448 of said act provides as follows: 

No county in this State shall be chargeable with the cost of the care and main¬ 
tenance of any indigent patient, unless the judicial officer shall find as a matter 
of fact and the final order of commitment shall set forth that such patient is 
indigent and has a legal settlement in such county, and in case such order is 
made by the judicial officer of another county, a certified copy of the same shall 
be filed with the clerk of the county so charged. The cost of clothing and main¬ 
tenance of any indigent patient which may have accrued prior to the determi¬ 
nation of legal settlement in any county shall be held by the county in which 
such settlement is determined to be. 

And section 451 of said act .... is as follows: 

The estate of any patient, or the person chargeable with liability for his sup¬ 
port in any institution in this State as provided by law, or the State or County 
as provided by law, shall be liable for the support of such patient in such insti¬ 
tution from the time of his commitment thereto, irrespective of whether such 
patient is committed as non-indigent or indigent, or whether the status of such 

^ aS ^ Cen ° r changed after his commitment; and this article 

s a be construed, in this respect, between the State and the counties, as retro¬ 
active. 

The above sections of this statute indicate to me a legislative 
intention to have the same rule applied with respect to different 
municipalities within the state as applies with regard to an indi¬ 
um ; that is, that the municipality liable shall be liable for the 
upport of such patient from the time of his commitment thereto, 
pective of whether the status of such patient has been or shall 
ha d a ^ er commitment. In adopting this view no real 

det S ^ ^ W ° r ^ e ^ U P 0n *k e municipality where it has been finally 
nmned the patient has a legal settlement because due to the 
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situation the county has escaped its liability which it otherwise 
would have been paying all the time. 

However, irrespective of whether or not any hardship is placed 
upon said municipality, if the Legislature has decreed that such shall 
be done, the question of hardship cannot be gone into by this court. 
The order may be entered, therefore, changing the legal settlement 
of said patient from Mercer county to Union county with the pro¬ 
vision that Union county shall be liable for the support of such 
patient from the time of his commitment thereto, namely, July 12, 
1932. 

There is a further question in this matter, and that is whether or 
not the patient should be transferred from the Trenton Hospital to 
the institution provided by the county of Union for such class of 
patients. The amendment of 1922 to the Tuberculosis Act 
vests authority in the court to determine whether or not such a 
transfer would be detrimental to the health of said patient. Upon 
my observation of the patient while testifying, it is my conclusion 
that such transfer would be detrimental to the health of the patient, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is readily conceded that the institu¬ 
tion provided by the county of Union is an exceptionally fine insti¬ 
tution for such patients.The order may, therefore, include such 

a certificate therein, and the patient be ordered to remain at the 
present institution. However, leave will be granted to the county of 
Union to have a further examination with respect to this question, 
if it is desired. 

6 . A California Decision Regarding County Responsibility for 

Hospital Care in Another County 1 

The opinion of the court follows: 

The auditor of San Joaquin county has appealed from a judgment 
directing a writ of mandamus to issue commanding him to draw a 
warrant on the treasury of that county in payment of a claim for 
$110.95 which was previously allowed by the board of supervisors 
for hospital services furnished by the petitioner at the request of 

1 Regents of University of California v. Johnson, 2 Calif. App. (2d) 203; 37 Pacific 
Reporter (2d) 473 (1934). In this case a surgical operation requiring great skill could 
not be provided at the expense of the county in the University Hospital. 
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the board. It is asserted the claim is illegal and that there is no 
authority of law to pay it from the county treasury 
F. H. Johnson is the auditor of San Joaquin county. The county 
maintains a general hospital at Stockton. Letha Patrick was an 
indigent person who resided in that county. Miss Patrick was taken 
to the hospital for treatment for a brain abscess. It became neces¬ 
sary to perform an operation to preserve her life. The San Joaquin 
Hospital lacked adequate facilities for a proper performance of the 
operation. The board of supervisors authorized the sending of this 
patient to the University of California Hospital at San Francisco 
for the performance of the operation. The last-mentioned hospital 
was fully equipped to perform the operation, and did so at the re¬ 


quest of the board of supervisors of San Joaquin county. A claim 
for $110.95 for this service was presented to the board of super¬ 
visors and allowed. This claim was then presented to the auditor, 
who refused to pay it on the ground that it was an illegal claim not 
authorized by law. Upon application to the superior court of San 
Joaquin county, based upon the foregoing facts, a demurrer to the 
petition for a writ of mandamus was overruled and ten days were 
allowed the auditor in which to answer. The auditor refused to 
answer, and a judgment by default was thereupon rendered against 
him, in which it was ordered that a writ of mandamus issue directing 
him to draw his warrant upon the treasury of that county in pay¬ 
ment of the claim. From that judgment, the auditor has appealed. 

We are of the opinion the board of supervisors of the county of 

San Joaquin is not authorized by law to incur an obligation against 

the county for hospital or surgical services in behalf of an indigent 

person who resides in that county, to be furnished by a hospital 
outside of the county. ” 

The authority of a board of supervisors to contract with a hospital 
the care of indigent persons in emergency cases is confined by 
the provisions of section 4041.16 of the Political Code to “hospitals 

diction C< Thaf “'i^ “*■ r'"’’ ° f Whkh the board has Ju*- 
aiction. I hat section provides in part: 

sdiibon totarMc^r a " d reS ‘ r l . iCti0ns “ prescribed by law, and in 
. their respective counties, shall have the jurisdiction and powers to 
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provide for the care and maintenance of the indigent sick or dependent poor 
of the county, and for that purpose to levy the necessary property or poll taxes, 
or both; provided, that a suitable graduate or graduates in medicine shall be 
appointed to attend to such indigent sick or dependent poor in the county 
hospitals and almshouses; provided, further, that the board shall not let the 
care, maintenance, or attendance of such indigent sick or dependent poor by 
contract to any person; except that the board shall be authorized and em¬ 
powered to secure by agreement for the needy sick and dependent and partially 
dependent citizens in cases of emergency, hospital care .... from persons, 
firms and corporations then and there maintaining and operating hospitals in 
the county or city and county. 

The foregoing statute is an express limitation on the power of the 
board to contract for the medical care of its indigent sick persons 
with “hospitals in the county.” The statute specifically prohibits 
the board from letting “the care, maintenance, or attendance of 
such indigent sick,” by contract to any institution “except 
hospitals in the county.” Even without the express prohibition 
against contracts for the care of the indigent sick with other insti¬ 
tutions, on the doctrine of expressio unius est exclusio alterius, the 
authorization for the board to make such contracts with hospitals 
in the county, by necessary implication, excludes the right to make 

contracts with hospitals outside of the county.There may be 

good reason for this limitation. Otherwise the board might exercise 
its discretion in an emergency case by sending the patient to the 
Mayo Hospital in Minnesota, or elsewhere, because it assumed that 
better professional services might thereby be procured. It is sug¬ 
gested that in the interest of charity a liberal construction of the 
statute should prevail. Charity is commendable, but it should not 
be conferred at the expense of others over whose funds the donors 
have no legal control. 

The respondent in this proceeding contends that the authority 
for the board to incur this expense may be found in the Pauper’s 
Act of California .... and in section 4307 of the Political Code. 
Neither of these last mentioned provisions authorizes a board to 
contract for the care of indigent sick, in emergency cases or other¬ 
wise with institutions outside of its own county. These statutes 
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must be read together with section 4041.16, of the Political Code, 
which limits the authority to contract for services and care of the 
indigent sick to hospitals in the county. The Pauper’s Act provides 

in that regard: 

Every county and every city and county shall relieve and support all pauper, 
incompetent, poor, indigent persons and those incapacitated by age, disease, 
or accident, lawfully resident therein, when such persons are not supported and 
relieved by their relatives or friends, or by their own means, or by state hospitals 
or other state or private institutions [Section i]. 

Section 4307, subd. 7, of the Political Code, upon which the 
respondent relies, provides that: 

The following are county charges: .... 

7. The necessary expenses incurred in the support of the county hospitals, 
almshouses, and the indigent sick and otherwise dependent poor, whose sup¬ 
port is chargeable to the county. The board of supervisors may, in its discre¬ 
tion, authorize the payment of expenses incurred, by county authorities, for 
temporary, emergency, or extended care or treatment of indigent patients of 
such county, by local hospitals. 


There is nothing in either of the two statutes last mentioned 
which, by implication or otherwise, extends the authority of the 
board of supervisors to contract for the care of indigent sick persons 
with institutions outside of the county. The Pauper’s Act merely 
provides that a county shall care for its indigent poor and sick in¬ 
habitants. Section 4307 of the Political Code also limits the authori¬ 
ty of the board to contract for the care or treatment of temporary 
emergency cases only with “local hospitals.” The reading of these 
last-mentioned statutes, together with section 4041.16 of the Politi¬ 
cal Code, confirms the imperative conclusion that a board of super¬ 
visors has no power to contract for the care of the indigent sick with 
any hospital outside of its county. The claim against the county of 

ZJTOT T therd0re unauthorized and illegal. It was the 

this illegal dal l ° l ° “* Wa " ant in P a ^"‘ ° f 
The judgment is reversed. 
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7. A Township Contest over Care of a Destitute 

Person with Tuberculosis 1 

The opinion of the court was as follows: 

This is an appeal by the Town of Reynolds from a judgment in 
favor of the Town of Sublette in the amount of $398.25, together 
with costs of suit, for expenses incurred by the plaintiff in connec¬ 
tion with the care of Walter McNinch, a pauper. 

During the year of 1930 and until June, 1931, Walter McNinch 
and his three children lived with his mother-in-law on what is 
commonly called the Schinzer farm in Reynolds township in Lee 
county. He became afflicted with tuberculosis and after due medical 
examination in June, 1931, was taken to the tuberculosis sanatorium 
at Ottawa, Illinois. He was taken there by his parents on the sug¬ 
gestion of the supervisor of Reynolds township. Walter McNinch’s 
parents at that time were residents of Sublette township. 

In April, 1932, Walter McNinch was reported cured and was dis¬ 
charged from the Ottawa hospital at which time William Sandrock, 
the supervisor of Reynolds township, met him in Ottawa and took 
him to the home of McNinch’s parents in Sublette township. Sub¬ 
sequently Charles J. Keubel, supervisor of Sublette township sent 
Walter McNinch to the Amboy hospital. In April, 1932, notice 
was served on the clerk of Reynolds township that the said Walter 
McNinch had become chargeable as a pauper in Sublette township 
and demanded his removal by Reynolds township; that Sublette 
township would look to Reynolds township for a reimbursement of 
all expenditures by the former in connection with the care of said 
Walter McNinch. 

Upon denial of any liability of the Town of Reynolds, suit was 
started before a justice of the peace by the Town of Sublette against 
the Town of Reynolds and a judgment was entered in favor of the 

1 In this case, Town of Sublette v. Town of Reynolds , 273 Illinois Appellate 260 (1934), 
when the supervisor of the township of which the sick man was a resident, took him 
on his discharge from the tuberculosis sanitarium to his parents’ home in another 
township, and the latter township thereafter incurred expenses in caring for the pauper, 
the township to which the pauper was thus removed, under section 16 of the Paupers 
Act (Cahill’s St. ch. 107, § 16), then attempted to recover the expenditures from “the 
township of the pauper’s residence, even though the pauper’s removal was the result 
of the pauper’s request.” 
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Town of Sublette in the amount of $120 and costs, for the care and 
support of said Walter McNinch, a pauper. The case was appealed 
to the circuit court of Lee county and a trial de novo was had with¬ 
out a jury. Judgment was rendered for the Town of Sublette in 
the amount of $398.25, together with costs, from which judgment 
this appeal is taken. 

This suit was brought under section 16 of the Paupers Act, 
Cahill’s Rev. St. ch. 107, sec. 16, which provides as follows: 

If any person shall become chargeable as a pauper in any county or town, 
who did not reside therein at the commencement of twelve months immediately 
preceding his becoming so chargeable, but did, at that time, reside in some other 
county or town in this State, it shall be the duty of the county or town clerk, 
as the case may be, to send written notice, by mail or otherwise, to the county 
clerk of the county in which the pauper so resided, or if he then resided in a 
town supporting its own poor, to the town clerk of such town, requesting the 
proper authorities of such county or town to remove said pauper forthwith, and 
to pay the expenses accrued and to accrue in taking care of the same; and 
such county or town, as the case may be, where such pauper resided at the com¬ 
mencement of the twelve months immediately preceding such person becoming 
chargeable as a pauper, shall pay to the county or town so taking care of such 
pauper, all reasonable charges for the same, and such amount may be recovered 
by suit in any court of competent jurisdiction. 


Edward McNinch, father of Walter McNinch, testified that 

Walter lived in Reynolds township for two or three years; that with 

his consent Walter was removed from Reynolds township to the 

sanatorium at Ottawa, from which he was taken by Mr. Sandrock, 

the supervisor of the Town of Reynolds, and brought to the father’s 

home in Sublette township; that at the time Mr. Sandrock brought 

Walter home from Ottawa, he said to the father that he thought he 

would make Mr. Keubel sore. Mr. Keubel was then the supervisor 
of Sublette township. 

Mrs. Elsie McNinch, the mother of Walter McNinch, testified 
that Walter had lived in Reynolds township from 1929 until 1931, 
when he was taken to the Ottawa sanatorium; that Walter remained 
in the hospital for quite a length of time, and was brought to her 
home in Sublette township by Mr. Sandrock; that Walter remained 
at their home for two weeks, and was then taken to the Amboy 
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Charles J. Keubel testified that he was the supervisor of Sublette 
township; that he knew Walter McNinch, and that McNinch lived 
in Reynolds township; that at one time McNinch had lived in Sub¬ 
lette township; that after he moved away from Sublette township 
to Reynolds township he did not see him again until he came back 
from the sanatorium; that a few days after McNinch came back 
from the sanatorium he made arrangements for his removal and he 
was taken to the Amboy hospital; that as supervisor he paid the 
bills for medical care and attention to Walter McNinch ($320 hospi¬ 
tal bill, $73.95 doctor bill, and $5 dental bill), all paid by Sublette 
township; that the town clerk of Sublette township and he served 
notice upon the town clerk of Reynolds township that they would 
hold said township liable for the support of Walter McNinch, a 
pauper. 

Ernest Theiss testified that he was the town clerk of Sublette 
township and served notice upon the town clerk of Reynolds town¬ 
ship that Walter McNinch was a pauper and that Sublette township 
would hold Reynolds township liable for the support of the same. 
A copy of the notice was introduced in evidence and the plaintiff 
rested. 

The defendant offered its evidence and called George Ackland as 
a witness. He testified that he was the town clerk of Reynolds 
township and had been for several years last past; that he had 
searched the records of said township and found no record of 
Walter J. McNinch having voted in said township for the past five 

years. 

William Sandrock testified that he was supervisor of Reynolds 
township and had been for the past six years; that he had known 
Walter McNinch from the time he moved to said township; that he 
never had any conversation with him relative to his health; that he 
left Reynolds township in April, 1931, when he went to Ottawa to 
the hospital; that Walter McNinch had not lived in Reynolds 
township since April 6, 1931; that when Walter McNinch left the 
Ottawa hospital he said he wanted to go to Sublette township where 
his parents lived. On cross-examination Sandrock testified that he 
provided for the removal of Walter McNinch from Reynolds town¬ 
ship to the sanatorium at Ottawa; that he, as supervisor, rendered 
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Walter McNinch support before he left Ottawa and arranged for his 
children to be sent to an orphanage; that he gave him county aid 
as supervisor of Reynolds township; that McNinch came to him for 
county aid, and at that time the county was taking care of the poor. 

Frank Schinzer testified that he lived in Bradford township, but 
owned a farm in Reynolds township; that he knew Walter McNinch 
and McNinch had lived on said farm; that McNinch at present is 
not living on the Reynolds township farm; that he left said town¬ 
ship in April, 1931. 

From a review of this evidence it is plainly shown that when 
Walter McNinch was taken to the hospital at Ottawa he was a 
resident of Reynolds township, and at that time Reynolds township 
was liable for his support and maintenance as a pauper. This was 
clearly recognized by the supervisor of said township by giving 
McNinch aid when he made application to him for help. The ques¬ 
tion then arises: Can the Town of Reynolds shift its reponsibility 
for the support of this pauper by a supervisor taking McNinch to 
the hospital at Ottawa, and then on his discharge from the hospital 
taking him over into another township and throw the burden of 
supporting a pauper on it? 

In the case of Town of Freeport v. The Board of Supervisors of 

Stephenson County, 41 Ill. 495, 501, the question of the responsibility 

for the support of a pauper was involved and the court in that case 

held that because paupers were removed from their home to the 

county poor house, these persons did not lose their residence in the 

town they lived in at the time they were removed to the poor house, 

nor do they gain a residence in the town in which the poor house 

was located; but remained a charge upon the town from which they 
were sent. 

It is our opinion that the evidence shows that the said Walter 
McNinch is a pauper and that he is a resident of the Town of 
Reynolds; he being a pauper and a resident of that place, the Town 
of Reynolds cannot shift the responsibility of caring for him by 
taking and leaving him at the home of the parents in another town¬ 
ship. We find no reversible error in the case and the judgment of the 
circuit court of Lee county is hereby affirmed. 
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8 . County Responsibility for Sick Nonresident Poor 1 

The decision in this case was as follows: 

Appellee, F. N. Cloyd, a physician, sued appellant, the county of 
Vermilion, for the value of medical and surgical services he had 
rendered to two persons. The county filed a motion in the nature of 
a demurrer asking that the complaint be dismissed. The motion was 
overruled, the county elected to stand by its motion, evidence was 
heard, and a judgment rendered in favor of appellee for $366. The 
county appealed directly to this court for the reason that its motion 
challenged the constitutionality of section 24 of the Pauper Act, 
upon which the suit was based. 

The first of the two counts in the complaint alleged that on May 
17, 1932, William Mortenson, a 12 year old boy, was struck and 
severely injured by an automobile while he was riding a bicycle in 
the village of Rankin, Butler township, Vermilion county; that the 
overseer of the poor of that township sent the boy to a hospital in 
Danville and requested Dr. Cloyd to render the necessary medical 

and surgical services.In the second count it was alleged that 

Henry Harris broke a leg on October 28, 1933, in the town of 
Danville, Vermilion county; that he was a nonresident of Vermilion 
county; that he was a transient; that he was not a person coming 
within the definition of a pauper; that Dr. Cloyd furnished the nec¬ 
essary surgical and medical services, and that Harris was unable to 
pay, and that there was no reasonable opportunity to notify the 
overseer of the poor of Danville township before rendering these 
services to Harris. Both counts are based expressly on section 24 of 
the Pauper Act. 

The county’s motion to dismiss specified only two grounds: First, 
that the section relied on as a basis for the suit was unconstitutional 
in that its subject was not within the title of the act, contrary to sec¬ 
tion 13 of article 4 of the State Constitution; and second, that in both 
cases the township, and not the county, was liable for the services 
rendered by Dr. Cloyd. 

1 This case, Cloyd v. Vermilion County, 360 Illinois 610; 196 North Eastern 802 
(1935), deals again with the question of county responsibility for the sick nonresident 
poor in the state of Illinois, where there is specific statutory provision for nonresidents. 
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The statute in question is entitled, “An act to revise the law in 
relation to paupers.” Section 24 (Smith-Hurd Ann. St. c. 107, § 25) 
reads: “When any non-resident, or any person not coming within 
the definition of a pauper, of any county or town, shall fall sick or 
die, not having money or property to pay his board, nursing and 
medical aid or burial expenses, the overseer or overseers of the poor 
of the town or precinct in which he may be shall give .... such as¬ 
sistance as they may deem necessary and proper, .... and the 

county shall pay the reasonable expense thereof.” 

The county’s contention is that since the title of the act is limited 
to “paupers,” this section is unconstitutional because it deals with 
persons who are not paupers, but who are not able to support them¬ 
selves or pay for board, nursing, medical, and surgical services in 

case of illness, or for burial if they are overtaken by death. 

Webster's International Dictionary defines a pauper as a very poor 
person; a person destitute of means except such as are derived from 
charity; one who receives aid from public poor funds. Those men¬ 
tioned in section 24 who are unable to pay for the nursing, medical 
expenses, or their burial expenses if they die are certainly included 
in the commonly understood meaning of the word “pauper,” even 
though they may not be paupers in the technical legal definition of 

the word. In such emergency, they must receive aid from the public 
poor funds or from charity. 

But there is another reason why the matters dealt with in section 


24 come within the title of the act. Although the earlier part of the 
section purports to deal with “any person not coming within the 
definition of a pauper,” the closing words of the section are, “which 
expenses .... may be recovered from the relatives of the said 
pauper.” By this language the Legislature definitely included such 
persons in the class designated as “paupers” in the title of the act. 

The county’s second contention is that by the amendment of icui 
to section 15 of the act (Smith-Hurd Ann. St. c. 107, § i S ) the town¬ 
ship in which an accident occurs is liable for such services as appellee 
rendered in these two cases. It says that section r S makes townships 
liable for the support of the poor in counties of less than too 000 
population under township organization, in which class Vermilion 
county falls. It also contends that such counties have no authority 
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to levy a tax to pay for the services described in the complaint. 
Appellant overlooks the fact that since the amendment of 1931, 
section 14 which deals with counties not under township organiza¬ 
tion, and section 15, cover only those persons who are technically 
paupers. On the other hand, section 24 deals explicitly with emer¬ 
gency cases arising among those persons not technically paupers, but 
who are nevertheless unable to pay the necessary expense incident to 
their illness or death. As has been pointed out, the Legislature has 
by express language designated such a person a pauper, and it has 
also definitely placed the burden of such cases upon the county. 
Section 23 does not apply to any one who would be able to support 
himself were it not for the emergency of illness, death, etc., but 
applies to poor or indigent persons who are not required to be wholly 
supported by the county or town, and provides that the overseer of 
the poor may render such persons relief without committing them to 
the poor farm. It is not contended that the boy Mortenson or his 
parents, or Harris, were paupers in the technical sense of being 
wholly dependent on public charity or poor relief funds for their 
support, or that they had been partly dependent previously so as to 
come within section 23. They came clearly within section 24. 

Section 25 of the Counties Act .... confers power on the county 
board to levy taxes for county purposes. This is broad enough to 
include the liability imposed on counties by section 24 of the Pauper 

Act. 

The trial court properly overruled appellant’s motion, and its 
judgment is affirmed. 

9. County Responsibility for Medical Relief 1 

The opinion of the court was as follows: 

.... The facts [in this case] are substantially as follows: The 
defendant [McFall] entered into a contract with Logan county 
whereby he agreed to keep and maintain the indigent sick, or other¬ 
wise dependent poor, of said county for a term of one year, in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of chapter 6, title 11, of the Revised Stat¬ 
utes for the sum of $1,350. That thereafter, upon the order of W. C. 

1 Board of County Commissioners of Logan County v. McFall, 4 Idaho 71; 35 Pacific 
691 (1894). 
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Hill , a justice of the peace of Shoshone precinct, said county, one 
Charles Stansbury was committed to the care of McFall as an 
indigent sick person, under his said contract. That thereafter 
McFall presented his bill for keeping said Stansbury from May 12, 

1892, to January 12, 1893, to the board of county commissioners of 
Logan county for allowance, and on the nineteenth day of April, 

1893, said board refused to allow said bill, from which order an 
appeal was taken by McFall to the district court of Logan county, 
and . . . . judgment was duly entered in favor of the defendant 
[McFall]. The trial court found, by its third finding of fact, that said 
Stansbury was not a resident of Logan county, but was a resident of 
the state of Washington, and that he was not entitled to the care, 
protection, and maintenance of Logan county as an indigent sick, or 
otherwise dependent poor, person of said county, and that neither 
at the time of said Stansbury’s admission into said hospital, nor at 
any time thereafter, was he entitled to the care, protection, and 
maintenance of Logan county as an indigent sick, or otherwise de¬ 
pendent poor, person of said county, and as a conclusion of law found 
that the claim and demand of the defendant in error for $510 for 
keeping said Stansbury from May 12, 1892, to January 12, 1893, 
was a legal claim against Logan county. 

The contention of the Logan county commissioners is that said 
Stansbury came within the meaning of the term “indigent sick,” as 
used in chapter 6, title 11, of the Revised Statutes, and that McFall 
was bound to keep and care for him, under his said contract, without 
any additional compensation above that named in said contract; 
while McFall contends that said Stansbury does not come within 
the meaning of said term, and that, by the terms of said contract, 
he was not required to keep said Stansbury, but, because of a certifi¬ 
cate issued by said justice of the peace, he was compelled to keep 
said person, and for that reason the county is liable for the sum 
claimed. It appears from the transcript that said Stansbury was a 
citizen of the state of Washington; that while in Logan county he 
became sick, and made application for admission to the county hos¬ 
pital, under the provisions of said chapter 6, as an indigent sick 
person and that the proper certificate was issued by a justice of the 
peace for his admission to said hospital, and that he was admitted 
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thereto; that he remained there for eight months, and then was re¬ 
moved to the state of Washington by the board of county commis¬ 
sioners. Thereupon McFall presented his bill for keeping said Stans- 
bury for said eight months, and contends that, as said Stansbury 
was not a resident or citizen of Logan county, he was not required 
to keep him by the terms of his said contract. The trial court sus¬ 
tained this contention, and also held the county liable for the amount 
of said bill. 

We think the court erred in its conclusion and judgment. The 
statute under consideration is one of mercy and benevolence, and 
must be liberally construed, with a view to carry into effect its 
beneficent objects and designs. We think the provisions of said chap¬ 
ter are broad enough to include all indigent sick within a county. 
The statute does not require that such persons reside within the 
county any certain length of time, or that they possess any particu¬ 
lar qualification, other than that of being indigent sick or otherwise 
dependent poor. A citizen of another state who comes into this state, 
and becomes sick, and is pecuniarily unable to provide for himself 
proper medical aid, attendance, and support while so sick, comes 
within the provisions of said chapter. However, in a case of that 
kind it is the duty of the board of county commissioners to remove 
such sick person to the county or state of his residence as soon as 
practicable. 
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INTRODUCTION 


FROM LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY TO STATE 

AID FOR PUBLIC RELIEF 

BY EDITH ABBOTT 

The principle of public responsibility for those in need has already 
been discussed; 1 and illustrations have been given of the old poor law 
method of placing responsibility upon the local authorities 2 —the 
townships and the counties. It is clear that this method of depending 
upon local support defeated the principle of public responsibility. 
For the inadequacies of local relief funds and the inefficiency of relief 
administration under thousands of minor governmental authorities 
(and in areas of widely different economic conditions) created in¬ 
surmountable difficulties in the way of reaching a minimum standard 
of social security even in a single state, and led to what might be 
described as an irrepressible conflict between the principle of public 
responsibility, on the one hand, and, on the other, the method of 

maintaining this principle by means of local support and local ad¬ 
ministration . 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY TREND AWAY FROM LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Although the antiquated and inefficient system of local relief has 
changed very little over a period of more than a century and a half, 
there was from time to time in the nineteenth century a slow move¬ 
ment of progress toward the substitution of state responsibility for 
certain special groups—in place of, or in aid of, local support. This 
new trend in social welfare policy gradually became the method of 
social welfare reform, particularly in the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, when a few special classes of persons in need of pub¬ 
ic aid were pdually selected out of the pool of destitution that had 
been so far beyond the sources of the old poor laws, and were given 
more modem kinds of public aid. These selected groups of the most 

‘ See Introduction to Part One, above, pp. 3 - 35 . 

1 See Introduction to Part Two, above, pp. r 3 i- ss . 
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unfortunate were taken away from the local overseers of the poor— 
taken out of the poorhouses, taken out of the sheds and attics, taken 
out of the hands of those who were called the “farmers of the poor,” 
and given better and specialized care by the state authorities. 

Under the leadership of Dorothea Dix 1 state hospitals were pro¬ 
vided for the insane; and, although the transfer of the destitute 
mentally ill from the local poor law overseers and supervisors to the 
state institutions was not at first mandatory on the towns and 
counties, the state has slowly but surely superseded the local authori¬ 
ties in providing care for this group. 2 

Under the leadership of Samuel Gridley Howe 3 special state aid 
was provided for blind, deaf, and feeble-minded children, and under 
his leadership large numbers of children were gradually removed 
from local poorhouses and from families too poor to give them the 
special training that was so difficult and so expensive to provide. 
This change also came slowly, but there was a clear trend toward 
better care under the state administrators. 

Under the leadership of William P. Letchworth 4 and Josephine 
Shaw Lowell 5 special care was provided for dependent children, who 
were taken out of the poorhouses and placed at public expense in 
children’s institutions in many of the states, and in boarding-homes 
in Massachusetts. This new form of public aid became only in part, 
however, a state responsibility, and the financial assistance furnished 
by the states and the local authorities again varied from state to 
state and changed from time to time. 


NEW TRENDS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

In the twentieth century there were further attempts to provide 
specialized and, at times, expert care for certain other classes who 
were slowly being removed from the misery of the old poor law 
organization. Chronologically, these more recently cared for groups 


1 (1802-87). See E. Abbott, American Pioneers in Social Welfare (1937); PP- I0 7 2 7 - 

3 The extent to which the states and the minor local governments have shared in pro¬ 
viding for the maintenance of the patients in these institutions has, of course, varied 
from state to state and has been changed from time to time even in the same state. 


3 (1801-76). See Abbott, op. cit., pp. 88-106 

4 (1823-1910); president of New York State Board of Charities, 
s (1843-1905); member of New York State Board of Charities. 
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included, before the depression, the men and women salvaged by the 
new workmen’s compensation laws, by the blind pension laws, the 
mothers’ aid laws, the old age pension laws. These special groups 
were not, however, all assisted in the beginning by means of state 
funds. But the method of the new state laws was to remove one 
group after another from the old general mixed group of “poor and 
indigent.” 1 

That is, in the public welfare program of the nineteenth century 
and in the predepression period of the twentieth century, when it 
seemed impossible to re-write the old “pauper” laws from the stand¬ 
point of modern democracy, we moved forward along two clear lines 
of advance: 


First, better care was provided for a few special groups. 2 

Second, state funds were used to supplement the inadequate re¬ 
sources of the minor local governmental authorities. New state ad¬ 
ministrative authorities were also developed, and the state boards of 
charities and other state boards and commissions were substituted 
for the inefficient services of the old overseers of the poor. 

But the basic relief program remained in the hands of the local 
authorities, and the counties and the towns continued to provide a 
very undemocratic, un-American system of poor relief. 

More recently, with the long period of unemployment created by 
the depression, the weaknesses of the old poor law system became 
very obvious. The ability of the local governments to provide ade¬ 
quate relief funds was quickly exhausted. It was difficult to mobilize 
a arge number of independent administrative units to meet a com¬ 
mon emergency. The local authorities were many of them complete- 
y ankrupt, and their borrowing powers, if they were solvent and 
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able to borrow, were very limited. The state was looked upon as the 
second line of defense. But the statutory provisions not only made 
the relief of the destitute the responsibility of the local authorities, 
but in certain states the appropriation of state funds for relief was 
prohibited by the state constitution, and in other states there were 
constitutional limitations on the right of the state to borrow money 
—provisions against the issuing of bonds except in limited amounts. 1 
It is important, however, to note that of the thirteen 2 states in which 
there were such constitutional restrictions and prohibitions four 3 
states contained special exemptions regarding the borrowing limita¬ 
tions when the funds were for “aid to the poor or to certain special 
classes of needy persons.” 

The complete breakdown of the local relief system, even when sup¬ 
plemented by the work of the private charitable agencies, was a fore¬ 
gone conclusion in the second winter of the depression (1930-31). 
The distress caused by unemployment was increased in many states 
by the serious consequences of conditions that led to poor harvests 
in the summer and autumn of 1930; and in the early winter it became 
apparent that some of the middle western states were prostrate un¬ 
der the effects of the worst drought in nearly one hundred years, 
with a complete crop failure. How many thousands were cold and 
hungry, with no food in sight, could only be guessed, for many of 
the farmers were unable or unwilling to make their wants known. 

“Relief rolls” continued on the high winter level during the sum¬ 
mer of 1931, and, in this ever widening circle of unrelieved distress, 
New York led the way with a new plan for state aid in preparation 
for the third winter of the depression (1931-32). The governor of 
that state called the Legislature into special session in August, 1931, 
to find some method of meeting the challenging needs of the emer¬ 
gency; and his message was a vigorous document that gave leader¬ 
ship not only to the New York Legislature but to many other states. 4 

1 See Carl C. Heisterman, “Constitutional Limitations Affecting State and Local 
Relief Funds,” Document i, Sec. II, below, pp. 570-84. 

2 Arizona, California, Colorado, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wyoming. 

3 California, New Mexico, North Dakota, Wyoming. Mr. Heisterman also notes 
that Pennsylvania exempts pensions or gratuities for military service. 

* See Document 1, Sec. I, below, pp. 533-39* 
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The Legislature carried out Governor Roosevelt’s recommendations 
and established the first of the new state relief authorities, known in 
New York as the Temporary Emergency Relief Administration, and 
appropriated $25,000,000 from the general fund of the state for 
emergency relief. Other state governments began to plan methods of 
helping stricken communities, and social workers began to see the 
necessity of federal aid. When Congress assembled in December, 
1931, two liberal senators, Edward P. Costigan of Colorado and 
Robert M. La Follette of Wisconsin, began to work vigorously for a 
federal appropriation for unemployment relief. 

Applications for help continued to increase beyond the capacity 
of any of the existing agencies to handle them. As local resources 
became rapidly exhausted so that even credit was no longer avail¬ 
able, the state governments slowly came to the rescue. Many bank¬ 
rupt communities were unable to raise money either by tax col¬ 
lections or by borrowing. Various states reported that hungry 
people were facing the advent of the winter months without funds 
for fuel and clothing. 1 People were discouraged and frightened, and 
except for those conservative citizens who were afraid of expanding 
the system of public aid, any system of public relief seemed less 
dangerous or demoralizing than hunger and cold—less demoralizing, 
too, than uncertain and hastily raised “relief funds” distributed by a 
hastily assembled corps of untrained workers. 

A national organization of community chests arranged a general 
program for a “mobilization for human needs” in September and 
held out hopes that private charitable subscriptions could meet the 
situation; but the resources of the community chests and the 
“drives” for special funds were soon found to be hopelessly in¬ 
adequate to meet the needs of the swiftly increasing numbers of per¬ 
sons in great distress. 


(W S W a lt he f°w ^ ReViCW ' espedaUy “ Distress ^ a Southern Illinois County” 

HIM 1 ; w 3l) ’ PP ' 5S8 ~ 8i: “ ReUef Needs and Conditions in Pennsylvania” 
(H. F. Baker), M, pp. 596-628. See also “Rural Public Relief in Coal mini™ r 
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OPPOSITION TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE PUBLIC RELIEF PROGRAM 

There were, however, two difficulties in the third winter of the 
depression: first, the inability of local public resources under the 
system of local responsibility to meet the increasing need for relief; 
and, second, the fact that many leading citizens in the large urban 
centers were actually opposed in principle to any extension of public 
aid. These influential men and women, many of them important 
“board members” of important private social agencies, clung tena¬ 
ciously and much too hopefully to the theory that private charity 
could provide adequately for those in need and vigorously opposed 
the demand for large public relief funds. This resistance to any ex¬ 
pansion of the public relief program was nation wide and was in line 
with opinions of the Chief Executive in Washington, who expressed 
his belief in the superior merits of private charity. 1 

As unemployment continued to increase, with large numbers of 
people becoming destitute, funds to care for them were so inadequate 
that there were many demands, first for more adequate local funds, 
later for state funds, and then for federal funds. These demands were 
usually opposed by prominent and respected citizens, many of them 
known to be public spirited and genuinely anxious to help those who 
were in distress; and they were known to be generous people, as far 
as they understood the problems of human need. But these leading 
citizens in various communities resisted each new demand for public 
aid, although public relief was mandatory upon the local authorities 
and was clearly the only method of providing adequately for those in 
need. 

The failure to modernize the old state poor laws had been due in 
part to the political character of the poor relief machinery, and to the 
fact that the minor local officials—the “poor masters,” overseers of 
the poor, and township and county commissioners serving as poor 
relief administrators—were active in their opposition to any change 
that dispossessed them of their long-time control of relief funds. 
They cherished a kind of vested interest in the old system and were 
sometimes organized to resist any radical changes in the old laws or 

1 See Part Five, below, p. 660. 
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in the old quasi-political administrative organization. Social workers 
in the influential private societies in the urban centers had been ab¬ 
sorbed in their private social work activities and had often been 
indifferent to, and unintelligent about, the public welfare program. 
But a new understanding of the importance of the public social serv¬ 
ices developed as the depression brought to light many of the in¬ 
adequacies of the old system. 

During the troubled winter months of 1930-31 and 1931-32 there 
continued to be a great deal of futile talk about the “voluntary 
spirit” and the superior virtues of private as against public charity. 
But the faith in private almsgiving was not “rugged individualism”; 
it was eighteenth-century Malthusianism that continued into the 
nineteenth century and survived even into the twentieth because it 
seemed to offer to many people an acceptable, even if a hopeless, 
explanation of the continued destitution of great numbers of families. 

The early distrust of public expenditures for relief among Ameri¬ 
can board members goes back indirectly to the English experience 
and to the belief of the so-called “upper classes” of England, who 
were also the “governing classes” of that country, that public relief 
was the root of many evils and that public assistance given in the 
homes, once described as “outdoor relief,” should be abolished en¬ 
tirely, or at least reduced to the lowest possible terms. This theory 
was accepted by large numbers of competent and generous people 
who belonged to the well-to-do classes of America. They believed 
that it was their duty to be charitable, and many of them, like 
Wilberforce and Shaftesbury in earlier periods in England were 
leaders in the field of philanthropy. But they strongly disapproved 
any movement toward expanding the field of public aid to which 
people were given a statutory right and to which the well-to-do were 
compelled to contribute as taxpayers and not as charitable givers. 


L OF THE MALTHUSIAN 
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Thomas R. Malthus. 1 In the famous Essay on the Principle of Popu¬ 
lation , Malthus devoted a great deal of attention to the subject of 
the public relief methods of the day in which he lived. In the second 
half of the essay he vigorously condemned the principle of public 
relief and advocated its gradual abolition. He argued that although 
the poor laws of the eighteenth century might have “alleviated a 
little the intensity of individual misfortune” they had also “spread 
the evil over a much larger surface.” 2 

We are not concerned here with the economic fallacies of Malthus 
or with the relationship he worked out between the poor laws and 
the theory of population. 3 We are concerned, rather, with the great 
influence that his famous essay continued to exercise for generations 
after it was written on the well-to-do Englishmen who controlled the 
welfare policies of their country. And, unfortunately, the influence 
of this English group on the statesmen of our own country in the first 
half of the nineteenth century was very great. 

Malthus persuaded the so-called “upper classes” of England that 
the poor were responsible for their own destitution and misery. The 
destitute man or “pauper,” according to Malthus, had “erred in the 
face of a most clear and precise warning,” and had “no just reason 
to complain of any person but himself” when he felt “the conse¬ 
quences of his error.” Malthus argued that public relief should be 
denied to the person in need, and he should be left to the “uncertain 
support of private charity.” In brief, the Malthusian doctrine en¬ 
couraged the well-to-do to harden their hearts, by teaching them 
that the great difficulty in the way of improving the condition of 
what England then called the “lower classes” was “to restrain the 
hand of benevolence from assisting those in distress in so indiscrimi¬ 
nate a manner as to encourage indolence and want of foresight in 
others.” The unfortunate destitute man who looked to the poor law 

1 Thomas Robert Malthus (1766-1834) had at least two important predecessors, 
Thomas Alcock (1709-98) and Joseph Townsend (1739-1816), who were earlier sup¬ 
porters of the theory that public relief should be abolished. But the influence of Malthus 
was so great that his forerunners have often been overlooked. 

2 T. R. Malthus, An Essay on the Principle of Population (3d ed.; London, 1806), 
Book III, chap, v, “Of Poor Laws,” Vol. II, p. 149. 

i The theory that the increase of population was encouraged by the public provision 
of a minimum amount of relief. 
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for help should, under the teachings of Malthus, “be taught to know 
that the laws of nature, which are the laws of God, had doomed him 
and his family to suffer .... and that he had no claim of right on 
society for the smallest portion of food, beyond that which his 
labour would fairly purchase.” Finally came the Malthusian hope 
that if the destitute man and his family were “saved from suffering 
the extremities of hunger, he would owe it to the pity of some kind 
benefactor, to whom, therefore, he ought to be bound by the strong¬ 
est ties of gratitude.” 1 


INFLUENCE OF MALTHUSIAN DOCTRINE ON AMERICAN 

PRIVATE CHARITIES 

The Malthusian theory that the poor laws ought to be abolished 
had great influence on social plans and policies of the nineteenth 
century in America as well as in England, surviving among some of 
the best of the American private charitable societies even into the 
fourth decade of the twentieth century. 

It is not possible, however, to trace here in detail the influence of 


own 


American 


even on judicial decisions. But the Malthusian belief in the superior 
virtues of private as compared with public relief was again influential 
in this country in the periods following the earlier depressions of 1873 
and 1893. After the crisis of 1873, when municipal graft and dis¬ 
honesty were notoriously present in many of our city governments, 
corruption was widespread in the distribution of public relief. Dis¬ 
interested public servants and early social welfare leaders in America 
followed English tradition in thinking that private charity was the 
only wise method of relief and that an exclusive reliance on private 

benevolence was the only way of preventing the misuse of public 
rehef funds. 

The first Chanty Organization Societies in this country were 
founded in the decade 187^80 and, partly because of the incompe¬ 
tent squandering of the so-called outdoor relief funds following the 
depression of 1873, and partly because the new societies were fash- 
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ioned after the model of the London Charity Organization So¬ 
ciety, these important and influential private social agencies adopted 
the English defeatist attitude toward public relief given to people in 
their own homes. The public outdoor relief system, they argued, 
could not possibly be reformed; and nothing could be done, there¬ 
fore, except to abolish it. And in many large cities in this country 
outdoor relief was entirely abolished. Our American leaders did not 
go all the way with Malthus, for they never proposed giving up such 
public relief as was given on an institutional basis. They were willing 
to have the poorhouses supported at the expense of the taxpayers. 
But public relief in the homes they saw only as a vast fund for 
“pauperizing” the people. 

Two early papers read by Seth Low 1 at meetings of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction throw light on this point. 
In the first paper 2 he described the great abuse of outdoor relief in 
Brooklyn in the years preceding 1878 and gave an account of what 
he considered the very satisfactory results of Brooklyn’s experience 
in completely abolishing this form of public assistance. 

Two years later, when he read a paper on “Outdoor Relief in the 
United States” at another Conference, 3 he again supported the 
Malthusian theory that public relief should be superseded by private 
charity. He described what seemed to him, as an intelligent ob¬ 
server of that day, the apparently beneficial changes brought about 
in Philadelphia, and again in Brooklyn, by the abolition of public 
relief. In Brooklyn, he said, the abolition of public outdoor relief 
appeared to have thrown “absolutely no additional burden upon 
the only general [private] relief-giving society”; and he added, very 
emphatically, that Brooklyn no longer needed any system of public 
outdoor relief as a part of a “wise and humane pauper system.” He 
did not think that there appeared the slightest cause for regret over 
the abolition of the old system of public relief in either of these 
cities. On the contrary, he thought that experience had shown that 
public outdoor relief was entirely unnecessary. 

1 (1850-1916.) President of Columbia University and an early “reform mayor” of 
New York. 

3 “Pauperism in the Cities of Brooklyn and New York,” National Conference of 
Charities and Correction , i8yg , p. 200. 

3 National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1881, pp. 144-61. 
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“Fears as to the suffering to be entailed upon the poor,” he said, 
were found to be groundless, and the experience of Brooklyn and 
Philadelphia proved “beyond controversy” that no suffering fol¬ 
lowed the abolition of public relief. 1 It is clear that Seth Low was 
firmly convinced that “private benevolence” was preferable to pub¬ 
lic aid and that he thought it was “almost always inspired by a 
higher motive, and therefore more apt to consider the good of the 
receiver.” Finally, he thought that outdoor relief, in the United 
States as elsewhere, tended “inevitably and surely to increase pau¬ 
perism”; that in towns and cities it was not needed; and that even in 
villages it could “probably be dispensed with.” “Whenever society 
has agents enough to organize relief, it can give, through private 
sources, all the out-door relief needed.” Therefore he urged commu¬ 
nities, large and small, all over the country to try the experiment of 

abolishing public outdoor relief and to rely on private charitable 
funds. 

In the year 1884 the general secretary of the new Associated 

anties of Cincinnati, 2 in an address on the “Dangers Attending 
Almsgiving by Charity Organization Societies,” said that he began 
y assuming that two cardinal principles were generally accepted 
y systematic thinkers” on the subject of relief. First, he said 
a msgivmg was “per se injurious to the recipient”; and, second,’ 
pubhc out-door relief dispensed by a paid officer from a fund raised 
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In 1885 Dr. James W. Walk, general secretary of the Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity, discussed the possible substitution 
of “organized charity,” meaning, of course, private charity, for the 
public poor law system. 1 Organized charity, he said, undertook “to 
secure proper provision for the dependent class, whether out-door 
or in-door, through the utilization and amplification of private char¬ 
ity.” However, he acknowledged that he did not know that any 
charity organization society had at that time “occupied this ad¬ 
vanced ground”; but he thought this was “the goal toward which 
our present movement tends, and that the abolition of out-door 
relief is a long stage of the journey.” When this happened he was 
sure that “a very large saving in public expenditure, and a conse¬ 
quent reduction of taxation” could be expected as “an obvious con¬ 
sequence of the discontinuance of poor law relief.” 

He then presented some statistics on the administration of public 
relief, taken from the official records of the city of Philadelphia, 
which showed that the abolition of outdoor relief, instead of increas¬ 
ing the expenditure for institutional relief as the advocates of public 
relief thought would happen, had actually led even to diminishing 
expenditures for institutional relief. He added: “The great cities 
of the United States can do without poor law relief. It is based 
upon a false principle, and its effects are injurious.” Finally, he ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the time was “not too far distant” when public 
relief would be “supplanted by organized charity”; for with the end 
of public relief, he said, “the tap-root of the noxious tree of pauper¬ 
ism” would be cut off. 


To the modern student, it seems very strange that the low wages 
and irregular employment of that day, as well as child labor and 
industrial accidents in this period before workmen’s compensation, 
did not seem to these enthusiastic reformers 2 to be related in any 


way to the “noxious tree.” 


seemed at one time destined to entirely swamp several of the districts in which the 
relief had been most profuse.” 

1 National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1885, pp. 337-38. 

2 A notable exception among the distinguished social reform group of that day was 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell of New York (above, p. 510), who became convinced that 
no reform of the methods of relief-giving could do anything to change the continued 
pauperism caused by low wages and other unfavorable conditions of work. 
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Charles Stewart Loch, a delegate from the London Charity 
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1885, said: “I here take for granted that it is right 
if possible, to abolish out-door relief.” 1 

At this same meeting Alexander Johnson read the report of the 
Committee on Charity Organization, which announced almost tri¬ 
umphantly, “One city (Brooklyn) reports out-door relief ‘entirely 
abolished’; two (Philadelphia and New York), ‘almost abolished.’ 
One (New Orleans) has none to abolish.” “Pauperism,” the report 
said, “as distinguished from mere temporary distress, generally goes 
hand in hand with out-door relief.” 2 It was, of course, a comforting 
theory to hold that the continuing destitution called “pauperism” 
could be ended merely by changing the method of giving relief. It 
was certainly Malthusianism triumphantly surviving in the new 
American cities of the late nineteenth century when the reform group 
carefully avoided the thorny subject of industrial conditions and the 
imperative need of protective legislation, while they talked about 
the evil effects of the inadequate relief doles given, incompetently, 
by the public authonties. The private societies of that day also gave 
inadequate relief doles, but their clients were more carefully selected 
At a meeting in 1893, during the first World’s Fair in Chicago 

Robert Treat Paine, of Boston, proposed that widows with children 
snoiim everywhere - 1 r *•» - -- 
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were to be protected by private charity. This was the old method, 
to assume that public poor relief could not be made a proper public 
social service. But in less than two decades Illinois had passed the 
first mothers’ aid law, providing public aid outside of the old poor 
law system for the group that Robert Treat Paine would have moved 
from public to private charitable funds. 

There is, of course, no question about the inefficiency, incompe¬ 
tency, inadequacy, and, frequently, the corruption of the various 
public outdoor relief systems in the days of Seth Low or Robert 
Treat Paine and even at a later period in many areas, particularly 
in many of our great American cities. There is also no question that 
the private societies, poor as they were at the time, were vastly 
superior to the public agencies in the giving of service as well as 
money. But the private societies maintained what is now regarded 
as a very low standard of relief, and the country has gradually come 
to understand that if adequate standards of assistance are to be 
maintained, this can be done only by means of public funds and a 
system of public aid. The unfortunate mistake made by these early 
leaders was that they gave up the problem of public relief in despair 
instead of trying to reform the old system. And, very unfortunately, 
this attitude continued into the second quarter of the twentieth 
century. 

STATE AID FOR EMERGENCY PURPOSES 

That is, the theory that public relief was dangerous continued 
to be widely accepted even by many social workers and by some 
influential national social agencies, until the old traditions were 
challenged by the sweeping demands of the depression. Suggestions 
regarding state aid and federal aid 1 were soon heard; but federal aid 
was considered an unwise plan by most of the influential supporters 
of private charity, and even state funds were regarded with great 
misgivings by some of the group who clung to the old defeatist atti¬ 
tude toward public aid. 

The modern controversy regarding the extension of public relief, 
which continued over a period of three winters of great suffering, 
concerned both federal and state funds and the further question 
that troubled many people was not only whether public funds, local- 

1 The subject of federal aid is discussed in Part Five, below, pp. 645-880. 
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state-federal, should be appropriated, but who should spend them if 
they were appropriated. For there were many prominent citizens, 
especially in the large cities, whose opposition to public funds con¬ 
tinued indefinitely, who demanded that if and when such funds 
were appropriated they should be given to the private social agencies 
to administer. And in many large cities, the first state relief funds 
appropriated to meet the depression needs were largely administered 
by the private charitable societies. 

In some states, particularly in New England, the state govern¬ 
ments had had certain limited responsibilities for relief from colonial 
days. In Massachusetts, for example, there had been, since King 
Philip’s war in the seventeenth century, some state responsibility 
for the so-called “unsettled poor”—that is, for persons who were 
without settlement in any of the towns and who, for various reasons, 
could not be returned to the supposed place of settlement. But the 
usual division of responsibility even in the nineteenth century in 
the states outside of New England 1 had been for the state to concern 
itself only with the care of certain special groups removed from the 
general relief program—the insane, the feeble-minded, the blind and 
deaf children—who had formerly been inadequately cared for by 
the local governments. The state governments had not appeared 
in the problem of general home relief. In the twentieth century, 
many of the states had assumed certain responsibilities for mothers’ 
pensions, blind pensions, and old age pensions before the passage 
of the federal Social Security Act, but these new forms of public 
assistance were a continuation of the traditional policy of removing 

certain groups from local care instead of a reorganization of the old 
unsatisfactory general relief system. 


■U1E DEPRESSION AND THE REVIVAL OE THE PRINCIPLE OF 

PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 
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“organizing charity” had been very influential, were entirely without 
any public authority for general poor relief, and the first step to 
meet the emergency needs caused by the depression was to raise 
private charitable funds by a special appeal for voluntary contribu¬ 
tions, following the “high-pressure” methods used in community 
chest “drives.” 


Although the exigencies of the situation were particularly felt 
in the early days of the emergency in communities where there was 
no general public relief system, the demand for help was so great 
that even in cities like Chicago, where there was a well-organized 
County Bureau of Public Welfare, it was impossible for the social 
workers, with their offices struggling with the unexpected needs of 
stricken communities, to secure a sufficiently large increase in relief 
funds from the county boards or other public authorities responsible 
for providing tax-collected funds for relief. Moreover, the distress 
was so widespread, and the effect of the loss of property values, 
homes, and “jobs” was so devastating, that a powerful appeal was 
offered for the raising of new private charitable funds for the un¬ 
employed and their families. 

Social workers who knew at first hand the staggering extent of the 
disaster were concerned to secure relief funds promptly for the over¬ 
whelming number of families in need. Large funds raised by private 
contributions were reported from many parts of the country. Volun¬ 
tary committees under the community chest in cities where there 
was such a chest, or copying the publicity methods and, to a certain 
extent, the organizing methods of the community chest in great 
cities like New York and Chicago, undertook to raise promptly the 


determination 


to “see it through” with the help of private charity. New York had 
raised an emergency fund of eighteen million dollars by private sub¬ 


scription, and Chicago raised twelve millions; but many of the 
smaller cities and towns in the counties of the stricken rural and 


semi-rural areas could not meet their needs in this way. 


State committees were also organized under various names, not 
infrequently as committees on employment (or unemployment), and 
many of these committees at first attempted to assist local groups 
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in new fund-raising plans and other emergency measures. 1 Various 
more or less hand-to-mouth schemes were adopted, such as encourag¬ 
ing the unemployed to sell apples on the street corners, the organiza¬ 
tion of plans for community gardens, plans for raising vegetables 
in backyards and vacant lots, and other limited self-help plans. 
But the disastrous policy of “spreading relief thin” was the final 
answer of those who were unwilling to support the demand for an 
increase in public relief funds. There was a general decline in relief 
standards, with the adoption of the commissary system and a rent 
moratorium 2 for relief clients in the large private relief societies, 
and the example of these societies was promptly followed by the 

public agencies that were, for the time being, less adequately fi¬ 
nanced. 


he Committee for Unemployment 
organizations prominent in suddc 


employed, issued a report on its activities, which showed that pri¬ 
vate subscriptions to the amount of more than eight million dollars 
had apparently been collected and distributed . 3 But the same Com- 

1_... 1 A y 


OOO 


,ooo 


approximately 40 per cent was from public funds. It is interesting 
t at this Committee, for two long years, was apparently well satis¬ 
fied with its plan of private organization for the emergency, in spite 
of the fact that relief was entirely discontinued at least three times 
unng this period. The report shows, for example, that from June 6 

0 July 15, I 93 U this Committee, in charge of the public as well as 
pnvate fund 5 , felt “obliged for lack of sufficient money to discon- 
mue e bulk of its grants to the nine relief agencies.” Until July 

h^riwu <<thC g . rCat ma i° rit y of the families which had been 
bp . n A- y - em received no material assistance.” Work relief had 

closed 0 S “ m May ’ and the Shdter f ° r Homeless M en was 


Bus^s G of7el t W^“*°nA 7* PubHc Wdfare DeveIo P™nts,” in This 

, See E ah/ Association of Social Workers, 1936), pp. i 5 - 24 . 

Moratorium of the Chic^ReTf’ V* ° f Chka ^ cha P- *v, “The Rent 

e C.nicago Relief Agencies, 1931-33.” 


3 See Unemployment Relief in Philadelphia, j 9 3 o-j 93 i-j 932 . 
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Later, a new public authority was established to administer emer¬ 
gency relief in Philadelphia. The Committee for Unemployment Re¬ 
lief said “the danger of a cessation of relief activities through the 
exhaustion of private giving” had been foreseen. After numerous 
conferences between representatives of the Committee and city and 
state officials, the Legislature authorized the city of Philadelphia to 
borrow $3,000,000 for relief, and an ordinance creating a Bureau of 
Unemployment Relief in the municipal Department of Public Wel¬ 
fare was adopted by the City Council. 

Relief was discontinued a second time by this Committee in April, 
1932, and for a third time during the terrible summer of that year. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature had been in special session in the 
latter part of the year 1931 and had passed the act appropriating ten 
million dollars for relief. This money was allotted to the State 
Department of Welfare for distribution to the so-called “Poor 
Districts” of Pennsylvania. But this act was promptly challenged as 
unconstitutional, 1 on several grounds. One reason for the charge of 
unconstitutionality was that the state constitution prohibited chari¬ 
table grants to individuals. But the Supreme Court held that an 
appropriation to “enable a branch of the state government to per¬ 
form a governmental duty is not an appropriation for charitable 
purposes.” The court said, further, that “the obligation of the gov¬ 
ernment to care for poor persons was not a charitable undertaking 
any more than the performance of any other public function is a 
charity.” The state was merely using its police power for the health, 
safety, and welfare of the people. 

THE STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATIONS 

But if large state funds were to be appropriated, to what adminis¬ 
trative authority were they to be intrusted? The two alternatives 
presented were: (1) the use of the state boards or departments of 
public welfare, which for nearly seventy years had been charged with 
various important responsibilities in this field; or (2) the creation of 
a new administrative ad hoc authority of some kind. It has been 
pointed out that Pennsylvania under its first state relief act used 
the first method. New York had chosen the second method and, 

1 Commonwealth ex rel. Schnader v. Liveright, 308 Pa. 35 (1932). See Document 3, 
below, p. 588. 
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instead of using the state’s Social Welfare Department for the ad¬ 
ministration of the new state relief funds, had set up a new emer¬ 
gency authority. 1 The New York plan, however, which made it pos¬ 
sible to invite well-known businessmen to serve on an unpaid basis 
was favored in Washington; and as federal funds soon became avail¬ 
able, states were advised by those in charge of these funds to follow 
the plan of setting up a new state authority. 

In different parts of the country the new state relief legislation 
generally followed the New York plan in the organization of so-called 
state emergency relief administrations” between the years 1931 and 
I 935 < But, in spite of being placed on an emergency basis, these 
new public authorities served as an important stage in public welfare 
development. Many of the so-caUed “E.R.A.’s” became efficient ad¬ 
ministrative organizations and held out new hope of a permanent 
public assistance program that would more adequately care for the 

people who were in need than the old local authorities had ever been 
able to do. 


The documents which have been selected to illustrate the develop- 
ment „f the new state programs fall into three groups, dealing first 
with the new statutory provisions for meeting the emergency 
through combined state and local funds; second, with the question 

° . '! e constl ‘>»t‘onality of the new emergency relief statutes; and, 
third with the new problems of state relief financing and state ad- 

istration of relief. Among these documents will be found the 

LeS . 6 f Vem ° r °‘ thC State 0f New York to the New York 
document' “ which is an important social welfare 

mand sTate d'f f r R °° SeVelt WaS the pernor to de¬ 
tax to nml , a ” d ‘° “ inCreaSe of the state income 

yptcal state emergency relief statutes- include the New York law 

• h ! ! ° Calfcd T E R A ' above ’ P- S- 3 - And see Document i, below, p. S4 o. 
relief adiikStionwaTfinaUy^^^ W “ kter abolished ’ and the state 

d ~ d 01 social we “ are ' or in other 

Pinchot to the Pennsylvania'!e ^ .™ portant relief message from Governor 
Sxial Service kaiew. V (1931), 60^14" t0 " nd conv ™ icntl r reprinted in the 

‘ ^ ttocuments s- 7 , below’ pp. 540^. 
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establishing the State T.E.R.A., the New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
acts of 1931, the Wisconsin statute of 1932, the rather unique statute 
of the state of Washington (1933), and the Indiana Unemployment 
Relief Act of 1933. 

The constitutionality of the state emergency relief statutes was 
promptly raised in one state after another. 1 As early as 1932 not 
only had the Pennsylvania 2 statute been upheld by the supreme 
court of the state but the Ohio State Relief Act was upheld in the 
same year. There was a very encouraging note in the fine decision 3 
of a learned judge of the Ohio Court, who, quoting an ancient 
maxim of the law Salus populi suprema lex est, described the wel¬ 
fare of the people as “the paramount law” and the “polestar of 
police power legislation.” The General Assembly of the State of 
Ohio had attempted, he thought, in the new state relief law, to pro¬ 
mote the common welfare and alleviate human suffering “by aiding 
the poor in their distress.” The Assembly, said the court, had “like 
the Good Samaritan of old .... extended a helpful hand to those of 
its people who .... had become destitute and needful of the neces¬ 
saries of life.” The court pointed out that under the provisions of 
the state relief act of 1932 the entire matter of providing relief was 
“left to the continuing supervision of public boards, under safe¬ 
guards securing the application of the moneys to the individuals who 
are in need.” That is, the court held that funds for relief were like 
funds raised by taxation for public schools; and in an earlier opinion 
the court had held that such funds “were raised for public, and not 
for private, purposes.” The court had already pointed out that the 
people had “not considered the giving of education to be a private 
purpose,” but had held that education was “a matter of supreme 

public concern.” The court said therefore that if it were “a 

public purpose to afford education to prevent illiteracy,” it follows 
as an obvious corollary that it was also “a public purpose when the 
state assumes the duty of protecting its unfortunates from hunger 

and want.” 

1 Documents relating to this subject are included in Section II, below, pp. 570-610. 

2 See above, p. 526. 

i State ex ret. Ach v. Braden, 125 Ohio State Reports 307 (1932). See Document 2, 
below, pp. 584-88. 
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In general the higher courts in the various states took a liberal 
view of the constitutionality of new state emergency relief acts, 
which had often been passed hurriedly by special legislative sessions 
because of the increasing misery of the people. 

In the important case of Hamilton v. Martin , 1 the Supreme Court 
of the state of Washington sustained in 1933 the act which provided 
for the issuing of bonds to the amount of $10,000,000. An act pro¬ 
viding for a new emergency relief administration was passed at the 
same tune, and the two acts were interrelated. No provision was 
made for a referendum on the “Bond Act,” which recited as one of 
the reasons for its enactment that a world-wide economic depression 
had brought about the unemployment of the people of the state. 
“Their savings and reserves,” said the act, “are becoming depleted. 
Hunger marches, discontent, social unrest and incipient insurrection 
exist. Acts of insurrection are occurring.” The act also recited that 
the moral resistance of the people” was diminishing and that the 
government itself was in danger and in need of protection and 
preservation. It was pointed out, further, that sovereignty implied 
sacrifice and imposed duties, looking only to “the perpetuity of 
our institutions as defined in our constitutions and in the hearts of 
men.” The act finally noted that a critical emergency was presented 
calling for constructive action, “otherwise catastrophe impends! 
Pauperizing relief is unsatisfactory and inadequate. It is imperative 
that existing unemployment and distress be in some measure al¬ 
layed. The citizenry of the state must have opportunity for self- 

support. So, only, is democracy safe. This obligation is upon the 
state. Legislation is essential for its fulfillment.” 

The Supreme Court of the state of Washington held to the rule 


another ^ D °“ t PP See also 

also the M g ’ Draham v - ¥elle ’ State Auditor, 175 Wash 3, ( 1<m ) See 

a so the Minnesota case Bo, Water v. Floyd B. 0 ,so, et at., ”, Mi, “‘“l. 
Is ’L 9 ±r reliet act whicl > made appropriations to the value of 

Mi rr, Publ " 

work relief IT the , gr ° Und that the expenditures “to provide necessary direct relief 

tures of public ZS? * and disabled Persons” were expend^ 

meet the state’s obligation to The C0Urt upheld the act as an attempt “to 
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that “the legislative declaration of the facts constituting the emer¬ 
gency is conclusive, unless, giving effect to every presumption in its 
favor, the court can say that such legislative declaration, on its face, 
is obviously false and a palpable attempt at dissimulation.” The 
court thought that the obvious aim of the new legislation was to 
“prevent insurrection by civilized methods, rather than by violence 
and bloodshed,” and held that it was “not for the courts to say that 
the facts found by the lawmakers were obviously false, or a palpable 
dissimulation.” 

In Missouri, when the city of St. Louis attempted the sale of 
a bond issue of $4,600,000 for the care of the destitute, an attempt 
was made to restrain the city from selling the bonds on the ground 
that the bonds were being used to provide for the care of able-bodied 
unemployed workmen and that the care of such men was not a “pub¬ 
lic purpose” for which the city of St. Louis had the right to expend 
the taxpayers’ money. The Supreme Court 1 of Missouri, however, 
held that to provide relief for those “unable to care for themselves” 
was a public purpose without regard to the cause of destitution. 
“The city of St. Louis,” said the court, “has the power to levy taxes 
so that its poor may be fed, clothed, and sheltered.” 

In Nebraska, one of the states that was handicapped by state con¬ 
stitutional provisions regarding state indebtedness, an attempt was 
finally made to raise relief funds by a new gasoline tax, but the 
Supreme Court 2 held that the new attempt to raise relief funds was 
unconstitutional. Nebraska was typical of the states that found the 
provision of state funds for relief purposes very difficult. 

But, although the legislators of the state of Washington had dis¬ 
cussed a threatened insurrection, the absence of disorder was a re¬ 
markable feature of the depression. The courage of the people of the 


1 In the case of Jennings v. St. Louis, 332 Mo. 173 (1933)- See Document 5, below, 

Pp. 606-IO. 

2 See Smithberger v. Banning , 129 Neb. 651 (1935)- And see a later Montana ruling 
with regard to an omnibus act for public assistance purposes, State exrel. Nagle v. 
Kelsey , 102 Mont. 8 (1936), in which the constitutionality of the Montana law of 1935 
creating the state relief commission was reviewed. The court said that the declared 
purpose of the act was “to provide means for the sustenance of life, shelter, and relief 
of distress among the people of the state of Montana, whom economic conditions, in¬ 
dustrial inactivity, old age, unemployment, or other causes over which they had no 
control had deprived of support, and to aid dependent children, and for such other 
economic security functions as are or may be assumed by the state.” 
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country in the face of the great hardships suffered by those who were 
without food, without proper clothing, without knowing whether 
they are going to be homeless or not, remained unbroken. Men and 
women endured great privations with remarkable heroism and an 
astonishing respect for law and order. Men sometimes deserted 
their families, because, while they could go hungry themselves, it 
was more than they could endure to see their wives and children 
hungry day after day, week after week, and month after month. 
But these men were not lawless and irresponsible; they had been 
self-supporting, self-respecting men who worked and earned and 
contributed to the building-up of our country. 

The new state authorities were unfortunately only “emergency 
relief administrations.” They became gradually more competent as 
federal funds helped them to carry the new financial burdens and as 
federal supervision helped them to instal efficient methods. 

But the problem of financing the state emergency relief program 
was a source of continual anxiety and controversy, and the question 
whether the federal, state, or local government should carry the re¬ 
sponsibility for relief is still a controversial question which can only 
be settled after a satisfactory method of taxation has been adopted 
for all these areas of government. No attempt can be made here to 
discuss the large subject of taxation, 1 but Professor Blough’s im¬ 
portant article 2 on this subject and some other studies are reprinted 
in the last section for the use of students. 

Three significant articles on emergency relief financing, prepared 
for the reports of the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator, will 
also be found among the documents. 3 The first of these deals with 
sources of state emergency relief funds, another with state emergency 
relief borrowing, and the last with the state sales tax, which, in 
spite of grave objections to its use as a method of relief financing, has 
remained in some states as a source of revenue for relief purposes. 
These articles were all by a member of the F.E.R.A. staff and were 


1 The methods of financing relief at the different levels of government are discussed 
m two useful volumes published by the Twentieth Century Fund, I, Facing the Tax 
Problem, and II, Studies in Current Tax Problems, by Shoup, Blough, and Newcomer. 

* See Part Five, Section II, Document 5, below, pp. 805-25. 


J See Part Four, Section III, Documents 1, 


2, and 3, below, pp. 611-42. 
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published in the federal administrator’s Monthly Reports, which were 
required by the Emergency Relief Act of 1933. 1 

Drought and unemployment together created the need for relief 
funds such as America had never known before within the genera¬ 
tion of those now living. The real question, of course, was how the 
necessary relief funds could be most promptly secured and most 
wisely administered. 

Public relief had been our oldest American tradition. Our Puritan 
and Virginian ancestors alike brought with them the principle of the 
compulsory collection of poor relief funds when they came to found 
the Atlantic Coast settlements in the early seventeenth century. 
This has been regarded as an American principle and continued 
down to the present day. The depression furnished further evidence 
that adequate relief could be secured only through a public relief 
system, and the experience of these years made clear the need for 
state funds and for a state administrative authority to supplement 
the inadequate funds of the minor local authorities and to standard¬ 
ize on a higher level the methods of relief-giving of a large number of 
local authorities in a single state. 

But the depression also made clear the fact that even state funds 
could not adequately support a relief system that met minimum 
standard of health and decency. The struggle for federal funds for 
general relief and some of the problems of administration and financ¬ 
ing of the new service will be dealt with in Part Five of this volume. 
But, unfortunately, no federal funds for general relief, and only very 
inadequate state funds, have been available to help the local authori¬ 
ties provide care for the large numbers in need of public aid follow¬ 
ing the complete change to the work program after December, 1935. 
Since the end of federal home relief in that year eleven states have 
had only local funds provided, inadequately and spasmodically, 
without state help. 2 The inadequacy of state funds, which was recog¬ 
nized by the federal authorities from 1932 to 1935, has remained to 
challenge, unsuccessfully, the resources of state and local officials. 

1 See Part Five, below, p. 746, subsection d. 

2 In December, 1937, eleven states—Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Missis¬ 
sippi, Nebraska, North Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Vermont— 
had only local relief funds; and a few others, e.g., Massachusetts, gave state aid only 
to the nonsettled poor. See tabular statement, Social Security Bulletin, I, No. n (No¬ 
vember, 1938), 36-50. 
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TYPICAL STATE EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE 

LEGISLATION, 1931-32 

i. Message of the Governor of New York Recommending State 

Aid for Emergency Relief 1 

State of New York, Executive Chamber 

Albany, August 28, 1931 

T0 the Legislature (in Extraordinary Session ): 

What is the State? It is the duly constituted representative of an 
organized society of human beings—created by them for their mu¬ 
tual protection and well-being. “The State” or “The Government” 
is but the machinery through which such mutual aid and protection 
is achieved. The cave man fought for existence unaided or even op¬ 
posed by his fellow man, but today the humblest citizen of our State 
stands protected by all the power and strength of his government. 
Our government is not the master but the creature of the people. 
The duty of the State towards the citizens is the duty of the servant 
to its master. The people have created it; the people, by common 
consent, permit its continued existence. 

One of these duties of the State is that of caring for those of its 
citizens who find themselves the victims of such adverse circum¬ 
stance as makes them unable to obtain even the necessities for mere 
existence without the aid of others. That responsibility is recognized 
by every civilized nation. 

For example, from the earliest days of our own country the con¬ 
sciousness of the proper relationship between the State and the citi¬ 
zen resulted in the establishment of those often crude and unscien¬ 
tific but wholly necessary institutions known as the county poor- 
houses. 

In many messages to your Honorable Bodies I have pointed out 

' Message of the Governor of New York to the Senate and Assembly. New York 
Assembly Journal, 1931, III (Extraordinary Session), 21-29. Governor Roosevelt ap- 
peared before the joint assembly to deliver his message. 
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that this earlier exemplification of the State’s responsibility has been 
sustained and enlarged from year to year as we have grown to a bet¬ 
ter understanding of governmental functions. I have mentioned spe¬ 
cifically the general agreement of today—that upon the State falls 
the duty of protecting and sustaining those of its citizens who, 
through no fault of their own, find themselves in their old age unable 
to maintain life. 

But the same rule applies to other conditions. In broad terms I 
assert that modern society, acting through its government, owes the 
definite obligation to prevent the starvation or the dire want of any 
of its fellow men and women who try to maintain themselves but 
cannot. 

While it is true that we have hitherto principally considered those 
who through accident or old age were permanently incapacitated, 
the same responsibility of the State undoubtedly applies when wide¬ 
spread economic conditions render large numbers of men and wom¬ 
en incapable of supporting either themselves or their families because 
of circumstances beyond their control which make it impossible for 
them to find remunerative labor. To these unfortunate citizens aid 
must be extended by government—not as a matter of charity but 
as a matter of social duty. 

It is true beyond question that aid must be and will be given in 
large measure through the agencies of private contribution; and in 
normal times these contributions should be regarded as sufficient to 
meet normal conditions. However, even here the appeal is not alone 
on the basis of charity, but is laid on the foundation of the civic duty 
of all good citizens. 

I would not be appearing before you today if these were normal 
times. When, however, a condition arises which calls for measures 
of relief over and beyond the ability of private and local assistance 
to meet—even with the usual aid added by the State—it is time for 

the State itself to do its additional share. 

As my constitutional duty to communicate to your Honorable 
Bodies the condition of the State, I report to you what is a matter of 
common knowledge—that the economic depression of the last two 
years has created social conditions resulting in great physical suffer¬ 
ing on the part of many hundreds of thousands of men, women and 
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children. Unless conditions immediately and greatly change, this 
will, we fear, be aggravated by cold and hunger during the coming 

winter. 

The many reports which I have received from municipal officials, 
from the Governor’s Commission on the Stabilization of Employ¬ 
ment, from the State Department of Social Welfare, and from many 
private organizations for relief and charity, agree that the number 
of our citizens who, this coming winter, will be in need will, so far as 
it is possible to estimate, be nearly, if not quite, twice as many as dur¬ 
ing the winter of 1930-31. 

There are many causes. Many individuals and families, because 
of prolonged unemployment, have exhausted their savings and their 
credit. Many who were at work last winter and were enabled to take 
care of their relatives and friends are now themselves out of work. 
In the same way many employers, who up to recently, with fine pub¬ 
lic spirit, have continued to use their resources to prevent the laying- 
off of workers, are finding that they can no longer do so. 

Last winter, distress was to a great extent alleviated along three 
distinct lines: first, through the recommendations of the Commission 
on the Stabilization of Employment, which pointed out the method 
of staggering employment in order to provide work for more people 
and was largely instrumental in bringing about the coordination 
of relief work in the various municipalities and private agencies 
throughout the State; second, by the authorization and construction 
of large additions to public works on the part of the State and the 
political subdivisions thereof; third, by a generous response by pri¬ 
vate individuals in the form of contributions for relief. 

We could proceed in accordance with the same program and policy 
used last winter were it not for two facts which, according to the best 
information obtainable, seem incontrovertible. The first is that the 
amount of relief needed will of necessity be vastly greater this com¬ 
ing winter; secondly, the resources hitherto used will not be ade¬ 
quate to meet the additional needs. 

There is no escaping the simple conclusion that very large addi¬ 
tional funds must be looked for this winter to supplement the lines 
of assistance given last year. 

I am confident that every county, every city and every town will 
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continue their program of public works and add to it wherever pos¬ 
sible. Nevertheless, there are many communities in the State who, 
because they have approached or are approaching their constitu¬ 
tional debt limit or for other equally good reasons, will find them¬ 
selves unable greatly to add to employment on public works. It is 
worth while remembering, too, that where these public works are 
not paid for out of current receipts from taxes, the issuing of notes 
or bonds by municipalities calls for their subsequent payment out 
of taxes derived almost wholly from real estate—a form of property 
which today already bears a heavy load. It is therefore probably 
correct to estimate that the total of public works giving direct em¬ 
ployment to labor will not and cannot be greatly increased during 
the coming year in the average of the municipalities of the State. 

We now come to the source of relief provided by private charity. 
Even though the generous contributions in previous years of those 
who appreciate their civic responsibility i 1 this matter should equal 
the previous sum, it will still fall short of the total needed. Let me 
make it clear that no individual who can afford it has the right to 
give one dollar less to private relief work than he has given in the 
past. 

The net result of this survey is that we must recognize these facts: 
that the local subdivisions of government can in most cases not 
greatly increase their direct employment of labor and that private 
charity will prove inadequate to meet the added burden of the next 
few months. 

By a process of elimination, if by nothing else, the responsibility 
also rests upon the State. It is idle for us to speculate upon actions 
which may be taken by the Federal Government, just as it is idle 
for the purpose for which we are here gathered, to speculate about 
the causes of national depression. It is true that times may get bet¬ 
ter; it is true that the Federal Government may take action to eradi¬ 
cate some of the basic causes of our present troubles; it is true that 
the Federal Government may come forward with a definite construc¬ 
tion program on a truly large scale; it is true that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment may adopt a well thought out concrete policy which will 
start the wheels of industry moving and give to the farmer at least 
the cost of making his crop. The State of New York cannot wait 
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for that. I face and you face and thirteen million people face the 

problem of providing immediate relief. 

To supplement and in no way to cut down the existing sources of 

relief, the State must itself make available at once a large sum of 
public moneys to provide work for its residents this winter where 
useful public work can be found; and where such work cannot be 
found, to provide them with food against starvation and with cloth¬ 
ing and shelter against suffering. To wait until the regular session 
of the next Legislature would mean that half of the winter would be 
gone before the necessary legislation was passed and the work of or¬ 
ganization set up. This answers the suggestion of waiting until it 
has been definitely established that local endeavor and private 
charity have failed to meet the needs of the various communities. It 
is only by using the next two months for the gathering of the neces¬ 
sary facts, the setting up of the machinery, and the collection of the 
money, that the needs of the winter months can, beyond a doubt, 
be met. With my deepest sincerity I believe that the State has an 
immediate duty and that further delay is impossible and wrong. 

No government is infallible; no government can guarantee that 
every case of suffering or distress will be taken care of by it or by its 
agents. All that government can do is to act with reasonable fore¬ 
sight and so far as its resources allow, to plan for the fullest measure 
of relief. At best there will be many individual cases of suffering, 
but the State should take such reasonable steps as lie within its 
power to make the number of cases of suffering as small as possible. 

To carry out with the greatest possible effectiveness the high duty 
which is the State’s, I recommend the following program to care for 
the relief of distress and the alleviation of unemployment: 

i. I suggest that the administration of unemployment and dis¬ 
tress relief within the State be placed in the hands of a temporary 
emergency commission of three persons to be appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernor to serve without pay. This commission, to be known as 

the “temporary emergency relief administration,” should 
be empowered to recommend to the Governor the appointment 
of local subsidiary commissions of three or more men and wom¬ 
en in such cities and counties as it deems advisable. The sum of 
twenty million dollars, which I am reliably informed is the estimated 
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amount required to meet the needs of the coming year, should be 
appropriated, and should be apportioned by this commission among 
the various counties and cities of the State. The distribution should 
be based in amount on several factors, such as: (i) The number of 
people and families unemployed in the locality, requiring assistance; 
and (2) the amount of local effort and initiative as shown by the 
money raised in the municipality by public and private means, con¬ 
sistent with the financial ability of the municipality and its people. 

Based on the theory that the distribution of relief of the poor is 
essentially a local function, I believe that the State in supplementing 
the amounts locally raised should seek so far as possible to en¬ 
courage local initiative by matching local effort; so that the larger 
the amount raised locally, the larger the contribution by the State. 

The actual disbursement of this money should be in the hands of 
the local welfare officer of the municipality, subject however to the 
approval of the local Temporary Emergency Relief Commission, if 
one be appointed. The local commission should act in an advisory 
capacity to the local welfare officer as well as to the State Adminis¬ 
tration. Such a local commission can do a great deal, not only by co¬ 
ordinating local private relief, but also by inducing people to have 
as much work done in and about their houses, businesses and farms 
as is possible in order to provide many additional odd jobs. Much of 
the strain of the present situation could be relieved if everybody 
were to engage in an individual, personal, job-furnishing campaign, 
doing now the work which they might ordinarily postpone for a 
year or so. The local commission could accomplish much by stimu¬ 
lating this kind of activity. I also contemplate organizing com¬ 
mittees throughout the State to encourage this kind of endeavor. 

It should be provided by statute that the money be expended as 
follows: If any form of employment can be found for the public use, 
prevailing rate of wages should be paid for such work; if, however, it 
is impossible to locate or provide work of this kind, then the local 
welfare officer may purchase and give to the unemployed within his 
jurisdiction necessary food, clothing, fuel and shelter for them and 
their families. Certain definite restrictions should be embodied with¬ 
in this statute, viz.: 
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1. That under no circumstances shall any actual money be paid in 
the form of a dole or in any other form by the local welfare officer 
to any unemployed or his family 

2. That this relief should be restricted to persons who have resided 
in New York State for at least two years prior to the enactment 

of the statute 

3. That no employment or relief be undertaken except in accordance 
with the rules and regulations laid down by the Temporary Emer¬ 
gency Relief Administration 

The Administration should be given the widest latitude and dis¬ 
cretion in the apportioning of this money and in its distribution. It 
should be permitted to retain out of the twenty million dollars a 
million dollars or more within its discretion to be expended by the 
State on such work as the State itself may do in the winter months, 
such as the grading of State lands, construction and maintenance of 
roads and parkways in such sections of the State as this is possible. 

I have so far considered only the proper organization and the 
prompt distribution of work and supplies where they will be of the 
greatest assistance. There is another requirement for a scientific and 
proper system of relief which experience has shown us has not been 
hitherto properly recognized or organized. Experience has shown 
that many of the most deserving cases not only refuse to apply for 
relief until actual starvation has set in, but allow the future health 
of their children to become permanently undermined by undernour¬ 
ishment rather than seek community help. Any proper relief system 
must have a thoroughly organized, enthusiastic and tireless depart¬ 
ment of investigation, constantly seeking out those individuals or 
families who will not of their own accord come forward. This work 

must be undertaken by those who are enthusiastic and are sympa¬ 
thetic as well. 

2. The necessary money for this unemployment and distress relief 
should be raised by a tax on personal incomes. It seems logical that 
those of our residents who are fortunate enough to have taxable in¬ 
comes should bear the burden of supplementing the local govern¬ 
mental and private philanthropic work of assistance. I believe that 
this tax should fall proportionately on all incomes, over and above 
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existing exemptions. If each person paying an income tax were re¬ 
quired to pay merely half again as much, I am informed by the 
State Tax Commission, the necessary twenty million dollars will be 
raised. 

There were approximately 300,000 personal income taxpayers this 
year. By spreading this burden among those people, few of them 
will feel it to an appreciable extent, and the whole body of our in¬ 
come-making citizenry will be sustaining their fair share of the bur¬ 
den. It is clear to me that it is the duty of those who have benefited 
by our industrial and economic system to come to the front in such 
a grave emergency and assist in relieving those who under the same 
industrial and economic order are the losers and sufferers. I believe 
their contributions should be in proportion to the benefits they re¬ 
ceive and the prosperity they enjoy. 

3. Legislation should be enacted giving to the various cities and 

counties of the State authority to borrow money and expend it for 
the employment of its residents on public works. 

4. I recommend that for all future contracts on public works by 

the State or in a municipality thereof, to be let between October 1, 
1931, and June 30, 1932, there be inserted a clause providing for a 
five-day week for all labor, exclusive of supervisory force, under 
rules and regulations to be established by the Department of Labor. 
In this way the benefits of employment on public works may be 
spread somewhat more thinly, but certainly more widely. 

This program is the result of many months of study and reflection 
on my part. I am convinced that the time for platitudes as to the 
necessities of the situation has passed. The tune for immediate ac¬ 
tion is at hand and I trust that your Honorable Bodies will act. 

[Franklin D. Roosevelt] 

2. An Act Creating the First State Emergency Relief Administration- 

New York, 1931 1 

AN ACT To relieve the people of the State from the hardships and suffering 

caused by unemployment, creating and organizing for such purpose a tempo¬ 
rary emergency relief administration, prescribing its powers and duties, and 

1 Laws of New York, Extraordinary Session, 1931, chap. 798, pp. 2398-2408, as 
amended March 31, 1932; Laws of 1932, chap. 567, pp. 1207-14. 
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making an appropriation for its work. Became a law September 23, 1931, 
with the approval of the governor. Passed, on message of necessity, three- 
fifths being present. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

1. Declaration of emergency. —The public health and safety of the 
state and of each county, city and town therein being imperilled by 
the existing and threatened deprivation of a considerable number of 
their inhabitants of the necessaries of life, owing to the present 
economic depression, such condition is hereby declared to be a 
matter of public concern, state and local, and the correction thereof 
to be a state, county, city and town purpose, the consummation of 
which requires, as a necessary incident, the furnishing of public aid to 
individuals. While the duty of providing aid for those in need or 
unemployed because of lack of employment is primarily an obliga¬ 
tion of the municipalities, nevertheless, it is the finding of the state 
that in the existing emergency the relief and assistance provided for 
by this act are vitally necessary to supplement the relief work 
accomplished or to be accomplished locally and to encourage and 
stimulate local effort in the same direction. This act, therefore, is 
declared to be a measure for the public health and safety and oc¬ 
casioned by an existing emergency. The provisions of any general, 
special or local law which are inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act or which limit or forbid the furnishing of shelter, fuel, clothing, 
light, medicine and medical attendance to persons other than poor 
persons shall not apply to the relief authorized by this act. 

2. Definitions. —As used in this act: 

“Administration” means the temporary state agency created by 

this act, to be known as the temporary emergency relief administra¬ 
tion. 

City commissioner” means the chief administrative public wel¬ 
fare officer or board of a city. 

County commissioner” means the chief administrative public 
welfare officer of territory of a county beyond the limits of a city. 

Municipal corporation” means a county or city except a county 
wholly within a city. 
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“Public welfare district” means one of such districts created by 
this act. 

“Local bureau” means one of the temporary emergency work 
bureaus created by this act in cities and counties. 

“Work relief” means wages paid by a municipal corporation to 
persons, who are unemployed or whose employment is inadequate to 
provide the necessaries of life, and/or their dependents, from money 
specifically appropriated or contributed for that purpose during the 
emergency period, for the performance of services or labor connected 
with work undertaken by such corporation independent of work un¬ 
der a contract or for which an annual appropriation has been made. 

“Home relief” means shelter, fuel, food, clothing, light, necessary 
household supplies, medicine, medical supplies and medical attend¬ 
ance furnished by a municipal corporation or a town, where home 
relief is a town charge, to persons or their dependents in their abode 
or habitation whenever possible and does not include relief to 
veterans under existing laws, old age relief or allowances made to 
mothers for the care of dependent children or hospital or institutional 
care. 

“Emergency period” means the period between November i, 
1931, and November 15, 1932, unless hereafter extended and con¬ 
tinued by the legislature. 

“State aid” means payments to a municipal corporation or town 
by the state for work relief and/or home relief furnished during the 
emergency period in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

3. Administrative authority .—The administration of the emer¬ 
gency relief provided by this act shall be vested in a temporary state 
agency, to be known as the temporary emergency relief administra¬ 
tion, to consist of three persons to be appointed by the governor and 
to serve during his pleasure. Any vacancy in the membership of the 
administration, occurring from any cause whatsoever, shall be filled 
by the governor. The administration shall organize immediately 
upon the appointment of its complete membership and shall select 

one of their number chairman.The administration may accept 

from any person or organization and avail itself of any and all of¬ 
fers of personal service or other aid or assistance in carrying 
out any of the provisions of this act made without expectation of 
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compensation or other reward. Any persons or organizations so con¬ 
tributing such services .... shall be entitled to receive only such 
expenses as are actually and necessarily incurred by them by reason 
of such services, aid or assistance. Employees and volunteers of the 
administration shall not be subject to the provisions of the civil 

service law.The members of the administration shall receive no 

compensation for their services hereunder but shall be allowed their 
actual and necessary traveling and other expenses incurred by them 
in the performances of their duties. The administration shall con¬ 
tinue to function only during the emergency period, except that it 
may examine and certify, after the expiration of such period, claims 
for state aid under this act for expenditures for work and/or home 
relief furnished prior to the expiration of such period. 

4. Preliminary studies .—The administration shall (a) Make or 
cause to be made with the aid of such data as may be available a 
thorough and comprehensive study and survey of unemployment 
within the state, the occupations, industries, and trades most 
seriously affected thereby, and the number of persons suffering or in 
want by reason thereof. 

(b) Discover the extent and nature of public work required or' 
useful to be done by the state or any political subdivision thereof. 

(c) Ascertain the amount of resources made available by public 
appropriations or private contributions for the relief of unemployed 
persons throughout the state. 

5. Assistance of existing agencies .—In making any of the surveys 
preliminary to the work of the administration and for the more 
effective consummation of any of its powers and duties, the adminis¬ 
tration may request and shall receive advice and expert assistance 
from the department of social welfare, the tax department, the 
department of public works, the department of public health, and 

any other state or local department or agency.It may, in its 

discretion, cooperate with existing national, state or local unem¬ 
ployment relief commissions or agencies and, if deemed advisable or 
expedient by it, coordinate and correlate its work with the work or 
projects of any such commission or agency. 

(>. Public welfare districts.— For the purpose of facilitating the 
administration of the provisions of this act and the distribution of 
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the state aid thereby provided, each city.of the state and the 
territory of each county beyond the limits of cities is hereby con¬ 
stituted a separate public welfare district, which are hereby desig¬ 
nated as city and county public welfare districts respectively. 

7. Local bureaus .—The mayor or chief administrative officer of a 

city may establish in a city public welfare district and the governing 
board of a county may establish in a county public welfare district, 
for the emergency period, an emergency work bureau, to consist of 
three or more persons to be appointed by such officers or governing 
boards respectively.Members of local bureaus .... shall con¬ 

tinue in office for the duration of the emergency period unless re¬ 
moved as herein provided. A member of a local bureau may be re¬ 
moved for cause by the appointing authority or by the administra¬ 
tion but only after reasonable notice and a hearing. Local bureaus 
shall be responsible for the administration of work relief and may 

employ necessary clerks and assistants. 

8. Administration agencies .—Under rules adopted by the admin¬ 

istration, which shall not conflict or be inconsistent with the pro¬ 
visions of this act, the city commissioner shall represent the admin¬ 
istration in a city public welfare district as hereby constituted in 
providing home relief and administering the provisions of this act 
therein in relation thereto and the county commissioner shall 
represent the administration in a county public welfare district as 
hereby constituted in providing home relief and in administering the 
provisions of this act therein in relation thereto. Local bureaus shall 
represent the administration in their respective city and county 
welfare districts in providing work relief and in administering the 
provisions of this act therein in relation thereto. Local bureaus, city 
commissioners and county commissioners shall in all matters be 
subject to the supervision, direction and control of the administra¬ 
tion. . . 

9. Relief by municipal corporations— Subject to the supervision 

and control of the administration by rules, a municipal corporation 
may furnish work relief, and a municipal corporation or a town 
where home relief is a town charge, notwithstanding any provision or 
limitation in any charter or law, may furnish home relief, during the 
emergency period, to needy persons, who are unemployed or, it 
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employed, whose compensation therefrom is inadequate to provide 
the necessaries of life and who have been residents of the state for at 
least two years prior to the date of application for aid under this act 

and to the dependents of such persons. 

io. Local funds for relief .—The legislative body of a municipal 
corporation may appropriate and make available sufficient money to 
pay for work relief and/or home relief and also may raise such money 
during the emergency period by interest bearing notes, certificates of 
indebtedness, bonds or other obligations of such municipal corpora¬ 
tion payable within a period not exceeding five years, provided the 
money so raised shall not exceed the constitutional or statutory debt 
limit of such municipal corporation. Such legislative body may 
authorize the performance of public work undertaken other than by 
contract by such municipal corporation, during the emergency 
period, through and under its local emergency work bureau or by its 
public works or other department under the supervision and control 
of its local emergency work bureau, notwithstanding any provision 
in its charter or in any general, special or local law requiring such 
work to be let by contract. 

n. City and county work relief. —Before a city or county shall 
receive the state aid provided by this act for work relief, it shall 
establish an emergency work bureau as provided in this act which 
shall select the persons to be employed on the basis of their needs as 
determined by investigation. 


12. Duties of the local bureaus. —It shall be the duty of a local 
bureau to ascertain the extent of unemployment existing in its dis¬ 
trict and make investigations and surveys as to the need for public 
works and the amount and kind of public work available and not 
required to be let by contract. From such surveys and investigations 
it shall determine, from time to time, with the approval of the 
administration, whether the employment constitutes work relief; 
how the available employment useful to the public shall best and 


most equitably be apportioned among the needy unemployed; on 
what particular project or work they shall be engaged; the number 
of days in each week they shall be employed and the amount of 


compensation which they shall receive. It shall pay such compensa¬ 
tion, so fixed, daily or otherwise, as it may determine, and shall con- 
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duct the work in accordance with such rules of the administration as 
will best secure the proper and equitable administration of the relief 
sought to be provided by this act. 

13. Investigation of home relief. —In a city public welfare district 
the city commissioner shall investigate all cases of home relief. In a 
county public welfare district where home relief is a county charge, 
the county commissioner shall investigate such cases. In a county 
public welfare district where home relief is a town charge, the town 
public welfare officers shall investigate such cases under the super¬ 
vision and general direction of the county commissioner. 

14. Private contributions. —In furtherance of the purposes of this 
act, a municipal corporation may accept contributions in cash or 
otherwise, during the emergency period, from individuals and 
corporations for work relief and/or home relief which shall be dis¬ 
bursed in the same manner as money appropriated by such munic¬ 
ipal corporation for such purposes, but any such contributions in 
cash for home relief made by a single individual or lawfully by a 
corporation which aggregate more than the sum of ten thousand 
dollars during the emergency period shall not be considered in pay¬ 
ments to a municipal corporation under the provisions of this act. 
All expenditures of such contributions in cash under the provisions 
of this act by a municipal corporation to the extent of ten thousand 
dollars or less in the aggregate from a single individual or lawfully 
from a corporation for home relief shall be allowed in determining 
the amount of state aid to which such municipal corporation is 

entitled. 

15. Records and accounts of relief. —A municipal corporation 
furnishing work relief and/or home relief under the provisions of this 
act shall keep such records and accounts in relation thereto as the 

administration shall prescribe. 

16. State aid. —A municipal corporation or a town, where home 
relief is a town charge, furnishing home relief, and a municipal 
corporation furnishing work relief, under the provisions of this act 
shall be paid by the state from the money hereby appropriated in the 
manner and to the extent provided in this section and such money 
shall be credited by such corporation or town to its general fund. 
Payment by the state to a municipal corporation or town under this 
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section shall be forty per centum of the amount of expenditures for 
such home relief and/or work relief as is approved by the administra¬ 
tion during the emergency period. The administration may in 
addition make direct grants to a municipal corporation or town for 
home relief and/or work relief on such conditions as it may prescribe 
from the funds hereinafter provided for such purpose. Money 
received by a municipal corporation or town as a direct grant for 
home relief and/or work relief shall not be paid into the general fund 
of such municipal corporation or town but shall be made available 
for home relief or work relief as designated by the administration. 
Moneys paid to a person in cash under the provisions of this act shall 
be in the form of a day’s wages for a day’s work or hour’s wages for 
hour’s work and the payment to any unemployed person of any part 
of such money in the form of a dole or any other form other than for 
wages is hereby prohibited. 

17. Private contributions to the administration. —The administra¬ 
tion is authorized also to accept, without conditions, private con¬ 
tributions of moneys and expend them directly in any part of the 
state for relief of the kind described in the definitions of home relief 


and work relief, but the kind and location of work for which the 
administration may expend such moneys directly within a county, 
city or town, other than state work shall be such as the governing 
board thereof shall approve. 

18. Expenditures on state improvements. —The administration 
may set aside, retain and expend of the moneys appropriated by sec¬ 
tion thirty-three of this act, such amount as it may deem necessary, 


not exceeding one million dollars, for temporary employment on 
public improvements undertaken or required by the state and not let 
or to be let by contract, of persons entitled to relief under this act 
and of such amount the administration may expend a sum not to 
exceed ten per centum thereof for the purchase of materials, tools 
and other supplies needed for the proper performance of such work. 


19. Employees of city and county commissioners. —The administra¬ 
tion may authorize city and county commissioners to employ such 
additional clerical and other assistants . . . . , as may be necessary 
for the administration of home relief.... and shall determine the 
number of such additional clerks and assistants and fix their sala- 
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ries, which shall be paid from the money hereby appropriated. The 
administration also may pay from the moneys hereby appropriated 
fifty per centum of the salary of persons in the employment of the 
emergency work bureau in the administration of work relief ap¬ 
proved by the administration whose work is concerned with the reg¬ 
istration or investigation of applications for work or the clerical 
work of the bureau when such salaries have been approved and such 
work authorized by the administration. No person employed pur¬ 
suant to this act, during the emergency period, shall be subject to 
the provisions of the civil service law. 

20. Reports of commissioners. —Each city and county commis¬ 

sioner and each local bureau shall file with the administration at its 
office in the city of Albany as soon after the first day of the month as 
practicable, a verified detailed statement of relief granted unem¬ 
ployed persons of the district during the preceding month. 

21. Reports by administration. —The administration shall report 
to the governor and the legislature from time to time .... the op¬ 
erations of the administration .... the condition of unemployment 
and the relief afforded unemployed persons of the state. 

22. General powers of administration. —In executing any of the 

provisions of this act, the administration, and any person duly 
authorized or designated by it, may conduct any investigation 
pertinent or material to the furtherance of its work. 

27. Rules of the administration. —The administration shall make 
and enforce rules in accordance and consonance with the provisions 
of this act which will best promote the efficiency and effectiveness of 
the relief which this act is intended to furnish. 

29. Liberal construction. —This act shall be liberally construed to 
the end that the work of the administration shall be consummated 
as equitably and expeditiously as practicable. 

32. Constitutionality. —If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part 
of this act shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of compe¬ 
tent jurisdiction to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, 
or invalidate the remainder of this act, but shall be confined in its 
operation to the clause, sentence, paragraph, or part thereof directly 
involved in the controversy in which such judgment shall have been 

rendered. 
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33- Appropriation for state aid .—The sum of twenty million 
dollars ($20,000,000), or so much thereof as may be needed, is hereby 
appropriated from any moneys in the state treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the purposes of this act prior to June first, nineteen 
hundred thir ty-two, but not to exceed the sum of one hundred and 
fourteen thousand dollars ($114,000) thereof shall be used or 
expended for personal service, maintenance and operation of the 
administration, which shall be payable on the audit and warrant of 
the comptroller on vouchers certified or approved by the chairman of 
the administration. 

34. State funds .—The comptroller is hereby authorized and 
directed to borrow on the faith and credit of the state, in anticipation 
of the receipt of taxes and revenues, direct or indirect, pursuant to 
the state finance law, sufficient money, within the appropriations 
herein made, to pay the legal demands authorized by this act. 

35. Application .—This act shall apply to every county and city in 

the state and state aid, under the provisions of this act and the rules 

and regulations of the administration, shall hereafter be available 

for all counties and cities, whether or not their governing boards 

have adopted resolutions accepting the provisions of this act, but 

the governing board or body of a county or city may adopt a 

resolution that it does not intend to request or accept the state aid 
authorized by this act. 

3. An Emergency Relief Law in New Jersey, October, 1931' 

AN ACT for the relief of the unemployed and dependents in the several counties 

and municipalities of this State and making appropriations therefor. 

Whereas, The responsibility for the securing of employment for 
providing the necessities of life is primarily individual and the result 
of private effort and industry, and while the providing of relief of 
various kinds so far as it must be done out of public funds is the 
responsibility and function of local governments, by reason of the 
wi e- s p rea d unemployment resulting from existing economic and 
in ustrial conditions, relief and assistance that can be provided by 
P vate agencies and local governing authorities are not presently 

J r erSey f®*" ° f 1931 ’ cha P- 394 , PP- 1451-60. (From “Additional Acts of 
* 93 i, m Lam of 1932.) 
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sufficient to meet the minimum needs of the people of this State, it 
therefore becoming necessary to supplement the local public and 
private relief work by State aid and support; and 

Whereas, The hardships occasioned by and attendant upon the 
lack of gainful employment and the economic depression generally 
prevailing are so acute and so affect the public health and welfare of 
the people that there is now an emergency which requires State 
recognition and aid; now, therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the State of 
New Jersey: 

i. There is hereby created a temporary State Emergency Relief 
Administration whose principal executive and administrative officer 
shall be a State Director of Emergency Relief who shall be appointed 

by the Governor.Each county in the State is hereby declared 

to be a Relief District within the meaning of this act, and all relief 
measures undertaken and all grants of funds .... for relief pur¬ 
poses shall be undertaken through .... the several districts as 
herein provided. The Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies, 
the Commissioner of Labor, and the Commissioner of Municipal 
Accounts shall constitute a State Administrative Council. Such 
Council shall be responsible to the State Director and shall, subject 
to his direction and assignment, administer the detailed expenditures 
of State funds, .... regulate the assistance granted to county 
Relief Districts .... in accordance with the rules and regulations 
prescribed by him and perform such other duties .... with respect 
to the State program for emergency relief as he may prescribe. 
The State Director shall also have authority to appoint a County 
Director of Emergency Relief in each county of this State and 
such other employees and assistants as he may deem necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act, and such advisory councils 
and committees as he may deem necessary. The State Director, the 
County Directors and the several members of such councils and 
committees as may be appointed shall serve without compensation, 
but they may be paid the necessary and actual expenses incurred by 

them in the performance of their duties.The Director shall 

also have sole authority to appoint such temporary assistants .... 
as he may find necessary and fix their compensation and period of 
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service.The salaries and expenses of such temporary as¬ 

sistants and employees as may be so appointed shall likewise be 

paid out of appropriations herein made.The Emergency 

Relief Administration shall continue to function only until such 
time as the Governor shall by proclamation declare that the 
emergency necessitating its creation has ceased to exist. 

2. The State Director of Emergency Relief shall have the power 
and it shall be his duty to prescribe the duties of each such advisory 
council or committee which he may appoint, of County Directors 
and all other employees and assistants; to make or cause to be made 
a thorough and comprehensive study of unemployment within the 
State, the occupations, industries and trades most affected thereby, 
and the number of persons in need by reason thereof, the character 
and kind of public or private relief now being provided, the extent 
to which the present relief is adequate or inadequate, the character 
and extent of public work required or useful to be done by the State 
or any political subdivision thereof, the resources available by public 
or private agencies for relief purposes and such other studies or 
inquiries as may be promptly done and of value to him in the prompt 
execution of the relief plans contemplated under the terms of thi s 


act; to establish policies and prescribe a program of emergency relief 
for the State and the several counties and municipalities therein; to 
co-ordinate the local relief activities with the State program; to 
establish, amend and enforce rules and regulations for the guidance 
of all County Directors, advisory councils and groups, assistants and 
employees and for the regulation and control of all relief work and 


projects undertaken on the part of the State or jointly by the State 
and any county or local government or department, and for the 
allocation and disbursement of funds therefor; to require the co-op- 


govemment 


thing 
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accomplishment of the purposes of this act.The State Direc¬ 

tor may, in his discretion, co-operate with existing national, State 


commissions 


it advisable, co-ordinate, and correlate his work with the work or 
projects of any such commission or agency. 

3 - The State Director shall report to the Governor and the 
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Legislature from time to time on the work accomplished and the 
financial grants and expenditures of his administration, together 
with the conditions of unemployment and the relief afforded to 
unemployed persons of the State in such detail as the Governor may 
require. 

4. In carrying out any of the provisions of this act the State 

Director, each County Director, and the members of any administra¬ 
tive council established hereunder to direct the detailed part of the 
administration as provided in this act are hereby empowered to 
conduct any inquiry or investigation pertinent to the relief work 
undertaken under this act as required by the State Director. 

5. All persons appointed by the State Director and/or on his 

approval by county directors or by State, county or municipal 
departments and agencies to temporary emergency positions 
required in the administration of this act shall not be subject to the 
civil service laws, rules and regulations and all appointments by 
State, county and municipal departments and agencies of needy 
unemployed who would otherwise be eligible for and require public 
relief to temporary positions in accordance with the principles and 
purposes of this act shall not be subject to any of the provisions of 
State civil service laws, rules and regulations.The non-appli¬ 

cation of the civil service laws, rules and regulations as provided 
in this section shall be interpreted as solely for the purpose of 
i mm ediate organization of the State Relief Program and for the 
prompt placement of persons known to require work or other relief 

out of public funds and who are eligible therefor. 

6. a) There is hereby appropriated out of moneys in the Treasury 

of this State not already appropriated, the sum of eight million 
dollars ($8,000,000), to carry out the provisions of this act. Of this 
sum one million, five hundred thousand dollars ($1,500,000), shall 
become immediately available, and the sum of six million, five 
hundred thousand dollars ($6,500,000), shall become available as 
and when moneys shall be received from the Delaware River Joint 
Commission.Moneys hereby appropriated are set apart to be 

expended as follows: 

b) The sum of four million and forty-one thousand, three 
hundred and thirty-four dollars, ($4,041,334-) is hereby set apart as 
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a fund to be known as the Employment Relief Fund—such moneys 
shall be reserved and used in aid of the Employment Relief Program 
in each municipality of the State in amount equal to $1.00 for each 
inhabitant of such municipality as shown by the Federal Census of 
1930, for the payment of wages only. The amount reserved for each 
municipality shall be held available to reimburse such municipality 
for one-half of the cost of wages, up to the amount reserved, of the 
program for Employment Relief as the municipality may undertake 
between the date of the passage of this act and June 1, 1932. Each 
municipality desiring to take advantage of the aid for Employment 
Relief shall furnish to the State Director of Emergency Relief prior 
to December 1, 1931, the program to be undertaken by such 
municipality. 

c) Of the money hereby appropriated by this section six, the sum 
of three million, two hundred and thirty-two thousand and sixty- 
seven dollars ($3,232,067.), is hereby set apart in a fund to be known 
as the Dependency Relief Fund. Such funds shall be reserved and 
used in aid of the Dependency Relief Program in each municipality 
of the State in amount equal to eighty cents for each inhabitant of 
such municipality as shown by the Federal Census of 1930. The 
amount reserved for each municipality shall be held available to 
reimburse such municipality up to forty per centum (40%) of the 
cost, up to the amount reserved, of the Dependency Relief Program 
as the municipality may undertake between the date of the passage 
of this act and June 1, 1932. Each municipality desiring to take 
advantage of the aid for dependency relief shall furnish to the State 
Director of Emergency Relief prior to December 1, 1931, the pro¬ 
gram to be undertaken by such municipality. On approval by the 
State Director, moneys shall be paid the municipality on proof 
satisfactory to the State Director that the program as submitted has 
been carried out in whole or in part. 

Of the moneys hereby appropriated by this section six, the 
sum of seven hundred and twenty-six thousand, five hundred and 
ninety-nine dollars ($726,599.), is hereby set apart as a fund to be 
own as the General Relief Fund, out of which shall be paid the 
cost of administering this act, the balance to be expended by the 
ate Director of Emergency Relief by and with the consent of the 
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Administrative Council to be allotted to such municipalities in the 
State as the State Director of Emergency Relief shall determine to be 
in need of aid supplemental to or aside from the aid provided by 
subsections b ) and c ) hereof in carrying out the purposes of this act. 

e ) Unused or unneeded portion of the funds set apart for pur¬ 
poses defined by sub-sections b ) and c ) hereof shall be transferred 
to and become a part of the General Relief Fund as provided by sub¬ 
section d ) hereof. 

/) In event that any municipality may determine that it can 
better meet the demands for relief by employing the moneys set 
apart for it under dependency relief for the purposes of employment 
relief, or if any municipality finds that it can better meet the needs 
for relief by using the money set apart for it for employment relief 
for the purpose of dependency relief, then and in such event, the 
State Director of Emergency Relief may grant to such municipality 
the privilege of using all or a part of one fund for the enlarging their 
program under the other type of relief. 

7. a) From the excess moneys received into the Treasury pur¬ 
suant to an act entitled “An Act defining motor vehicles and pro¬ 
viding for the registration of the same which said excess 

money has been dedicated by law to the State Highway Fund, there 
is hereby transferred therefrom and appropriated hereby for County 
Employment Relief the sum of one million, six hundred sixteen 
thousand, three-three dollars and fifty cents ($1,616,033.50). Such 
money shall be reserved in aid of the County Employment Relief 
Program in each county of the State, in amount equal to forty cents 
for each inhabitant of such County as shown by the Federal Census 
of 1930 for the payment of wages only, for work to be done on county 
roads and municipal roads. The amount reserved for each county 
shall be held available to reimburse such counties for one-half of the 


cost of wages up to the amount reserved, of the program for employ¬ 
ment relief as the county may determine between the date of 

passage of this act and June 1, 1932. 

b) There shall be established a General County Employment 
Relief Fund to be accumulated as herein provided, same to be 


expended by the State Director of Emergency Relief by and with the 
consent of the Administrative Council, which shall include a repre- 
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sentative of the State Highway Department to be appointed by it 
for the purpose of the administration of County Employment Relief 
hereunder, to be allotted to such counties in the State as the State 


Director of Emergency Relief shall determine to be in need of aid 


supplementary to the aid provided by sub-section a) hereof in 
carrying out the purposes of this act. 


8. The purpose of this act is to provide necessary and prompt 


relief to the citizens and residents of this State and this act shall be 


liberally construed in all courts and places in order that its purposes 
may be accomplished as equitably and expeditiously as possi- 



9. If any clause, proviso or section of this act should be attacked 
in any court and should be declared to be unconstitutional and void, 
the clause, proviso or section thus declared to be unconstitutional 
and void shall be exscinded from this act, but the remainder of the 
act shall stand. 


4. Pennsylvania’s State Emergency Relief Law, December, 1931 1 

AN ACT making an appropriation under the police power and as a governmen¬ 
tal duty to the Department of Welfare for State aid to political subdivisions 
charged by law with the care of the poor, and providing for the allocation and 
use of the moneys so appropriated. 


Whereas, Present conditions of unemployment aggravate the 

normal situation facing public authorities charged with the care of 

the poor, impose a burden which local government is unable to bear 

and demand the exercise of the police power of the Commonwealth 

for the protection of the public health, safety, morals and welfare and 

the assumption by the Commonwealth of its governmental duty to 
care for the poor; therefore 

Section i. Be it enacted, &c., That in the exercise of the police 
power for the protection of the public health, safety, morals and 
we fare threatened by existing conditions of unemployment, and in 
0 assumption by the Commonwealth of its duty to the care of the 
Poor, the sum of ten million dollars is hereby specifically appro¬ 
priated to the Department of Welfare for payment to political 


5 P enns yl v <*nia, 1931, Extraordinary Session, Laws and Resolutions, No. 7-E, 


PP- ‘503-05. 
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subdivisions charged by law with the care of the poor, which appro¬ 
priation shall be allocated as hereinafter provided and paid over by 
said department in December, 1931, and the months of January, 
February, March, April and May, 1932. 

Sec. 2. The Department of Welfare shall make an allocation, dur¬ 
ing said months respectively, of the moneys appropriated to it 
among the several counties of this Commonwealth on a ratio that 
the estimated number of unemployed persons in a county bears to 
the estimated total number of unemployed persons in the entire 
Commonwealth, as shown by the tables compiled and issued by the 
Department of Labor and Industry. 

Sec. 3. Where a political subdivision charged with the care of the 
poor is coextensive with a county, the amount allocated to the 
county from time to time shall be forthwith paid by the State 
Treasurer, on requisition of the Department of Welfare, to such 
political subdivision. 

Where the territory of such a political subdivision or divisions is 
not coextensive with a county, the amount allocated to the county, 
other than a county coextensive with a city, shall, from time to time, 
be paid by the State Treasurer, on requisition of the Department of 
Welfare, to the county treasury, and shall in turn be allocated to the 
various political subdivisions charged with the care of the poor 
located wholly or partly within such county by the county commis¬ 
sioners, with the approval of the court of common pleas, on the basis 
of unemployed persons resident within the several subdivisions, but 
within the county, as ascertained from the best sources of informa¬ 
tion obtainable, and, when such allocation has been made, the 
amounts paid into the county treasury by the department shall be 


paid to the respective subdivisions entitled thereto. 

In counties coextensive with cities, the moneys allocated to the 
county shall be paid by the State Treasurer, on requisition of the 
State Department of Welfare, into the city treasury, and shall be 
allocated by the Department of Welfare of such city among the 
various political subdivisions charged with the care of the poor with¬ 
in such city on the basis of unemployed persons within the respective 
subdivisions as ascertained from the best sources of information 
obtainable, and when such allocation has been made, the amounts 
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paid into the city treasury shall be paid to the respective subdivisions 
entitled thereto. 

Sec. 4. Each political subdivision charged by law with the care of 
the poor shall have authority under the provisions of this act, any 
law to the contrary notwithstanding, to expend the moneys received 
from the appropriation made by this act for the purpose of providing 
food, clothing, fuel and shelter for residents within their districts 
who are without means of support. In no case shall any of said 
appropriation be used for paying cash, commonly known as a “dole” 
to persons entitled to relief. 

Sec. 5. The amounts allocated to political subdivisions. . . . and 
by them expended shall be audited .... in the same manner 
as other moneys expended by such subdivisions. 

Sec. 6 This act shall be in force immediately upon its passage, and 
approval by the Governor. 


5. State Emergency Relief in Wisconsin, 1932 1 

AN ACT to provide emergency relief to the unemployed, an emergency for¬ 
estry work for the unemployed by aid to forestry and promotion of forest 
fire protection, to levy emergency taxes upon incomes and to provide for 
emergency licensing of chain stores, to provide for an emergency exten¬ 
sion of the redemption period of mortgages, to advance highway and bridge 

construction by extending the borrowing power of counties, providing pen¬ 
alties and making appropriations. 


The People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and 
Assembly , do enact as follows: 

Section i. Emergency relief appropriation.—There is appro¬ 
priated from the general fund for emergency relief purposes the 
entire receipts from the emergency tax on incomes and the emer¬ 
gency licensing of chain stores provided for in this act, less the 

11 < f Uri /i S app y°P riated ^ or administration, such amounts to be 

> distributed, expended and paid as provided in sections 2 
3* 


lion -~Th ^ otmeni an ^ distribution of emergency relief appropria¬ 
te ^ k j 6 appro P r i a ti°n made in section 1 of this act is allotted and 
be distributed, expended and paid as follows: 


' bnu of Wisconsin, Special Session, i 9 31-32, chap. 


29, pp. IO4-II. 
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1. Upon the taking effect of this act, there shall be paid, upon 
certification of the industrial commission, to the several counties 
administering outdoor poor relief under the county system and to 
the several cities, towns and villages administering outdoor poor 
relief under the local system, one dollar per inhabitant as shown in 
the 1930 census. 

2. On presentation of satisfactory proofs to the industrial commis¬ 
sion .... there shall be paid to counties, cities, towns and villages 
administering outdoor poor relief, twenty-five per cent of their 
expenditures for outdoor poor relief in 1931. The term “outdoor poor 
relief” as used in this act shall include so much of the labor costs of 
public works undertaken to provide employment for the unemployed 
as the industrial commission finds represented the equivalent of out¬ 
door poor relief. If, at the time when payments hereunder are to be 
made, the industrial commission is in doubt as to any items claimed 
by any county, city, town or village to have been expended for 
outdoor poor relief, it may certify a partial payment based upon the 
items which are not in doubt and subsequently determine the 
additional amount, if any, to which such county, city, town or 

village is entitled. 

3. Five hundred thousand dollars is allotted to the conservation 
commission, for the building of fire lanes and roads and other 
necessary fire protection work, and this appropriation shall remain 
available for the purposes for which it is made until used. The 
projects to be undertaken under authority of this section shall be 
determined by the conservation commission after consultation with 
the interim committee on the cut-over land and tax problems of 
northern Wisconsin created by Joint Resolution No. 28, S., of the 
regular session of 1931- As far as consistent with efficient and 
economical administration, all work hereunder shall be so conducted 
as to afford employment to the maximum number of unemployed or 

partially employed citizens of the state. 

4. Two hundred fifty thousand dollars is allotted to the industrial 

commission and shall be paid upon its certification to counties, cities, 
towns and villages administering outdoor poor relief, in which for 
any reason the allotments made under other provisions of this 
section, do not, in the opinion of the commission, fairly measure the 

burden of relief in i 93 2 * 
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5. The entire balance of this appropriation shall be paid to 

counties, cities, towns and villages administering outdoor poor 
relief in the proportion which their expenditures for outdoor poor 
relief in 1931 bore to the total expenditures for this purpose in this 
year throughout the state. Payments hereunder shall be made on 
certification of the industrial commission, at times and in aggregate 
amounts as the emergency board shall authorize. 

6. All amounts paid to counties, cities, towns and villages pur¬ 
suant to this section which are not used before December 31, 1933, 
for outdoor poor relief shall be applied to a reduction of the general 
property tax levies of 1933. 

Sec. 3. Emergency board control. —It is the intent of the legislature 
that no expenditures shall be made under this act in excess of the 
receipts from the special taxes which are levied, so that no state tax 
on property will be required to make up the deficiency. It is the 
further intent of the legislature that payment shall be made at times 
and in amounts which will not embarrass the state treasury or 
endanger the solvency of the public depositories. To this end, the 
emergency board may postpone, in whole or in part, any payment 
authorized by section 2 for such time as it deems advisable, and it 
shall determine the amounts to be paid under subsection (5) of said 
section on the basis of the actual receipts from the emergency tax on 
incomes and the chain store license fees. 

Sec. 4. Emergency income tax. —1. To provide revenues in the 
year 1932 to meet the appropriations for relief purposes made in 
section 1 of this act, there is levied and there shall be assessed, 
collected, and paid, in addition to all other income taxes, an emer¬ 
gency tax upon the net income of all persons other than corporations 
in the calendar year 1931 or corresponding fiscal year computed at 

e rates specified in subsection (1) of section 71.06. 

Sec. 5. Emergency chain store licenses. —1. Every person, firm, 
rporation or association engaged in the business of operating 
su Tnai . n ^ a ^ n ^ n ® * n this state under the same general management, 
~ an( t ownership two or more stores or mercantile estab- 
sal Cn * S ^ ere g-ds, wares or merchandise are sold or offered for 

at j ^ ta, d s h a h for the purposes of this section be deemed to be 
«8aged m the chain store business. 

tom and after February 15, 1932, and until January 1, 1934, 
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no person, firm, corporation or association shall engage in the chain 
store business in this state unless he shall first have secured a license 
to engage in such business from the department of agriculture and 
markets. Such license shall be issued for the calendar year. 

3. Application for a license shall be made on a form to be pre¬ 
scribed and furnished by the department. 

4. The fee for a license to engage in the chain store business shall 
be as follows: (a) Ten dollars for each store in excess of one but 
not to exceed five; ( b ) Twenty dollars for each store in excess of five 
but not to exceed ten; (c) Thirty-five dollars for each store in excess 
of ten but not to exceed twenty; ( d ) Fifty dollars for each store in 


excess of twenty. 

Sec. 8 . Advancement of highway and bridge construction. —1. In 
the present emergency every effort should be made to coordinate and 
advance the highway and bridge construction programs of the state 
and counties so as to afford maximum unemployment relief. To this 
end the highway commission shall consider what projects, which are 
deemed necessary by the highway commission .... and which would 
give employment to large numbers of unemployed workmen, might 


be undertaken to July 1, 


1933, and shall cooperate with county 


authorities in getting such projects actually under way. 

2. To insure prompt action in carrying out the intent of subsection 
(1), the provisions of section 67.14 shall be suspended as to bonds 
authorized prior to July 1, 1933, to carry out a highway or bridge 
construction project approved by the highway commission. 


6 . Emergency Unemployment Relief, State of Washington, 1933 

AN ACT to relieve the people of the state from hardships and suffering caused 
by unemployment; creating and defining the duties of an emergency relief 
administration, and making an appropriation for such purpose; providing 
penalties, and declaring that the act shall take effect immediately. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Washington. 

Section i. Declaration of emergency. The public health, peace 
and safety of the state and of each county, city and town therein 
being imperiled by the existing and threatened deprivation of a 
considerable number of their inhabitants of the necessaries of life, 

1 Laws of Washington , ipjj, chap. 8, p. 103. 
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owing to the present economic depression, such condition is hereby 
declared to be a matter of public concern, state and local, and the 
correction thereof to be a state, county, city and town purpose, the 
consummation of which requires as a necessary incident, the furnish¬ 
ing of public aid to individuals. While the duty of providing aid for 
those in need or unemployed because of lack of employment is 
primarily an obligation of the counties, nevertheless, it is the finding 
of the state that in the existing emergency the relief and assistance 
provided for by this act are vitally necessary to supplement the 
relief work accomplished or to be accomplished locally and to 
encourage and stimulate local effort in the same direction. This act, 
therefore, is declared to be a measure for the public health and safety 
and occasioned by an existing emergency. The provisions of any 
general, special or local law which are inconsistent with the pro¬ 
visions of this act or which limit or forbid the furnishing of shelter, 
fuel, clothing, water, light, medicine and medical attendance to 
persons other than poor persons shall not apply to the relief author¬ 
ized by this act. 

Sec. 2. Definitions .—As used in this act: 

“Administration” means the state agency created by this act, to be 
known as the emergency relief administration. 

“Commission” means the state commission created by this act in 
charge of the emergency relief administration. 

“Welfare commissioner” means the chief administrative public 
welfare officer appointed by the county welfare board. 

“Municipal corporation” means a county or city or town. 

“Board” means the county welfare board created by this act. 

“Work relief” means wages paid by a municipal corporation to 
persons, who are unemployed or whose employment is inadequate to 
provide the necessaries of life, and/or their dependents, from money 
specifically appropriated or contributed for that purpose during the 


emergency period, for the performance of services or labor connected 
with work undertaken by such corporation independent of work 
under a contract or for which an annual appropriation has been 

TtVlrla 


Home relief” means shelter, fuel, food, clothing, water, light, 
necessary household supplies, medicine, medical supplies and 
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medical attendance furnished to persons or their dependents in their 
abode or habitation whenever possible and does not include relief to 
veterans under existing laws, old age relief or allowance made to 
mothers for the care of dependent children or hospital or institutional 
care. 

“Emergency period” means the period between the date on which 
this act takes effect and May 1, 1935, unless hereafter extended and 
continued by the legislature. 

“State aid” means payments to a county welfare board by the 
state for work relief and/or home relief or to a county or city for 
work relief furnished during the emergency period in accordance 
with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. Administrative authority. —( a ) The administration of the 
emergency relief provided by this act shall be vested in a state 
agency, to be known as the emergency relief administration, to be 
headed by a commission of five persons to be appointed by the 
governor and to serve during his pleasure. At least three of the said 
members shall be representative citizens; two of the said members 
may be state officials, or heads of state departments selected for their 

knowledge of ... . the problem of unemployment relief.The 

commission shall organize immediately upon the appointment of its 
complete membership and shall select one of their number chairman. 
It may employ, and at pleasure remove, an officer whose title shall be 
director and who shall be the chief executive officer of the emergency 
relief administration. The director shall be chosen by the commis¬ 
sion solely on the basis of his executive and administrative qualifica¬ 
tions. The director shall be responsible to the commission for the 
proper administration of all affairs placed in his charge and to that 
end he shall have the power to appoint and remove all employees in 
the administration.Appointments made by, or under the au¬ 

thority of the director shall be on the basis of executive and ad¬ 
ministrative ability and of the training and experience of such ap¬ 
pointees in the work which they are to perform. All such appoint¬ 
ments shall be without definite term and any employee may be re¬ 
moved by the .... appointing officer at any time.It shall 

be the duty of the director, under the control of the commission, to 
supervise the administration of unemployment relief throughout the 
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state; to see that the rules of the commission are enforced; to make 
such recommendations to the commission as may seem to him desir¬ 
able; to keep the commission advised of the financial conditions and 
future needs; to prepare and submit to the commission plans and 
estimates for relief projects; to prepare and submit to the commis¬ 
sion such reports as may be required by that body; and to perform 

such other duties as may be prescribed by state law. 

b) The commission shall, subject to the approval of the governor, 
authorize the appointment of such other assistants and clerks as may 
be deemed necessary by it to carry out the provisions of this act 
and fix the compensation of all employees within the amounts 
available by appropriation. The administration may accept from 
any persons or organization and avail itself of any and all offers of 
personal service or other aid or assistance in carrying out any of the 
provisions of this act made without expectation of compensation or 
reward. Any persons or organizations so contributing such services 
and giving such other aid or assistance shall be entitled to receive 
only such expenses as are actually .... incurred by them by reason 

of such services.The members of the commission shall receive no 

compensation for their services hereunder but shall be allowed their 
actual and necessary traveling and other expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of their duties. The administration shall con¬ 
tinue to function only during the emergency period. 

Sec. 4. Preliminary studies .—The administration shall a) Make 
or cause to be made with the aid of such data as may be available a 
thorough and comprehensive study and survey of unemployment 
within the state, the occupations, industries, and trades most ser¬ 
iously affected thereby, and the number of persons suffering or in 
want by reason thereof. 

b) Discover the extent and nature of public work required or use¬ 
ful to be done by the state or any political subdivision thereof. 

c) Ascertain the amount of resources made available by public 
appropriations or private contributions for the relief of unemployed 
persons throughout the state. 

Sec. 5. Assistance of existing agencies .—In making any of the 
surveys preliminary to the work of the administration and for the 
more effective consummation of any of its powers and duties, the 
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administration may request and shall receive advice and expert 

assistance from any state or local department or agency. 

Sec. 6 . County administration .—Within each county there is 
hereby created a county welfare board, to consist of five to seven 
persons, one of whom shall be selected by the board of county 
commissioners from among its members, one of whom shall be a 
member of the city council and appointed by the mayor of the city 
which is the county seat of each county, and the remaining members 
shall be appointed by the emergency relief commission. Members of 
the board shall continue in office for the duration of the emergency 
period unless removed as herein provided. A member of a board may 
be removed for cause by the appointing authority or by the admin¬ 
istration but only after reasonable notice and a hearing. The board 
shall be responsible for the administration or supervision of work 
and home relief and may employ, and at pleasure remove, an officer 
whose title shall be welfare commissioner and who shall be the chief 
executive officer of the board. The welfare commissioner shall be 
chosen by the board solely on the basis of his executive and admin¬ 
istrative qualifications and with special reference to his experience in 
relief work. The welfare commissioner shall be responsible to the 
board for the proper administration of all affairs placed in his charge, 
and to that end he shall have the power to appoint and remove all 
employees. Appointments made by the welfare commissioner shall 
be on the basis of their qualifications, with special reference to 
training and experience of such appointees in the work which they 
are to perform. All such appointments shall be without definite 
term and any employee may be removed by the welfare commis¬ 
sioner at any time. Except for the purpose of inquiry the board and 
its members shall deal with the administrative service solely through 
the welfare commissioner and neither the board nor any member 
thereof shall give orders to any subordinate either publicly or 
privately. It shall be the duty of the welfare commissioner, under 
control of the board, to supervise the administration of unemploy¬ 
ment relief throughout the county; to see that the rules of the 
administration and the board are enforced; to make such recommen¬ 
dations to the board as may seem to him desirable; to keep the board 
advised of the financial conditions and future needs; to prepare and 
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submit to the board plans and estimates for relief projects; to pre¬ 
pare and submit to the board such reports as may be required by 
that body; and to perform such other duties as may be prescribed 
by state law or required of him by the board or the administration, 
not inconsistent with this act. In counties where there already exists 
a county welfare commissioner, such official may be appointed as 
welfare commissioner by the board. The board may accept from 
any person or organization and avail itself of any and all offers of 
personal service or other aid or assistance in carrying out any of the 
provisions of this act made without expectation of compensation or 
other reward. 

Sec. 7. Administrative agencies .—Under rules adopted by the 
administration, which shall not conflict or be inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act, the board shall represent the administration 
and the county in providing home relief and in administering the 
provisions of this act. The board shall in all matters be subject to 
the supervision, direction and control of the administration. 

Sec. 8. Relief work .—The administration may make grants-in-aid 

as herein provided for the prosecution of relief work to a county or 

city or to a county welfare board. Applications for such grants shall 

be made to the county welfare board and by it transmitted to the 

administration with its recommendations. The administration shall 

require such plans, estimates, and other information as it may deem 

advisable to be submitted in support of such applications for grants- 

in-aid for work relief projects, and may specify such terms and 

conditions, and conduct such investigations, inspection, or audits as 

it may deem advisable in connection therewith. County welfare 

boards are hereby authorized to carry on such relief work projects as 

may be approved by the administration, and for which moneys have 

been provided by appropriation by the county and/or the admin¬ 
istration. 

Sec. 9. Local funds for relief .—The legislative body of a city or 
county may appropriate and make available by transfer or otherwise 
sufficient money to pay for work relief and/or, in the case of a county 
for home relief, and also may raise such money during the emergency 
period by interest bearing notes, certificates of indebtedness, bonds 
or other obligations of such municipal corporation payable within a 
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period not exceeding five years. Such legislative body may authorize 
the performance of public work undertaken other than by contract 
by such county or city during the emergency period, through and 
under the county welfare board or by its public works or other 
department under the supervision and control of the county welfare 
board, notwithstanding any provision in its charter or in any 
general, special or local law requiring such work to be let by contract. 

Sec. io. City and county relief .—Before a city or county shall 
receive the state aid provided by this act for home and/or work 
relief, a county welfare board shall be established as provided in this 
act which shall select the persons to be assisted on the basis of their 
needs as determined by adequate investigation. 

Sec. i i. Duties of the county welfare boards. —It shall be the duty 
of a county welfare board to supervise local relief organizations or 
public bodies receiving state aid, to coordinate plans and resources 
in local relief, to direct the expenditure of appropriations made to it, 
to submit such reports and information as the administration may 
from time to time require. It shall endeavor to eliminate partisan¬ 
ship from relief administration and to bring the administration of 
relief into conformity with recognized standards. It shall be the 
further duty of a county board, under the direction of the admin¬ 
istration to ascertain the extent of unemployment existing in the 
county and make investigations and surveys as to the need for 
public works and the amount and kind of public work available and 
not required to be let by contract. From such surveys and in¬ 
vestigations it shall determine, from time to time, with the approval 
of the administration, whether the employment constitutes work 
relief; how the available employment useful to the public shall best 
and most equitably be apportioned among the needy unemployed; 
on what particular project or work they shall be engaged; the 
number of days in each week they shall be employed and the amount 

of compensation which they shall receive. 

Sec. 12. Investigation of relief—It shall be the duty of the welfare 
commissioner through his qualified agents to make adequate in¬ 
vestigation of need before granting home and/or work relief. The 
amount of relief shall be determined on a budgetary basis which 
takes into account both the needs and resources of the applicant and 
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his dependents. In each county applicants for relief shall be regis¬ 
tered in a central index or registration bureau. 

Sec. 13. Private contributions—In furtherance of the purposes of 
this act, a municipal corporation may accept contributions in cash 
or otherwise, during the emergency period, from individuals and 
corporations for work relief and/or home relief which shall be dis¬ 
bursed in the same manner as money appropriated by such municipal 

corporation for such purposes. 

Sec. 14. Records and accounts of relief. —Any local agency furnish¬ 
ing work relief and/or home relief under the provisions of this act 
shall keep such records and accounts in relation thereto as the 
administration shall prescribe. 

Sec. 15. State aid. —The administration may determine in its 
discretion from time to time the apportionment of funds as between 
work relief and home relief. Payment by the state to a county 
welfare board or county under this act shall not exceed fifty per 
centum of the amount of expenditures for such home relief and/or 
work relief as is approved by the administration during the emer¬ 
gency period. As a condition to the receiving of such grant of aid for 
home relief the county shall appropriate and make available to such 
board moneys equal to at least fifty per centum of its requirements. 
Payments by the state to a city or county under this act for work 
relief shall not exceed fifty per centum of the said expenditures. 

Sec. 16. Private contributions to the administration. —The admin¬ 
istration is authorized to accept, without conditions, private con¬ 
tributions of moneys and expend them directly in any part of the 
state for relief of the kind described in the definitions of home relief 
and work relief, but the kind and location of work for which the 
administration may expend such moneys directly within a county, 
city or town, other than state work shall be such as the governing 
board thereof shall approve. 

Sec. 17. Expenditures on state improvements. —The administration 
may set aside, retain and expend of the moneys appropriated to it, 
such amount as it may deem necessary, for temporary employment 
on public improvements undertaken or required by the state and not 
let or to be let by contract, or persons entitled to relief under this act 
and of such amount the administration may expend a sum not to 
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exceed ten per centum thereof for the purchase of materials, tools and 

other supplies needed for the proper performance of such work. 

Sec. 35. Emergency clause .—This act is necessary for the immedi¬ 
ate preservation of the public peace, health and safety and the 

support of the state government and its existing public institutions 
and shall take effect immediately. 


7. State Aid for Unemploy: 


• I 


ient Relief in Indiana, 1933 1 


Section i . A commission is hereby created which shall be known 
as the governor’s commission on unemployment relief. The com¬ 
mission shall be appointed by the governor and shall consist of such 
number of members as the governor, in his discretion, may deter¬ 
mine, and the members so appointed shall serve at the pleasure of the 
governor, and shall serve without compensation other than actual 
expenses. It shall be the duty of the commission, with the advice of 
the governor, to adopt and execute such measures as it may deem 
necessary, wise or expedient, to relieve the unemployed and to 
coordinate and assist the several agencies of the state which are 
engaged in the relief of the unemployed. 

Sec. 2. The commission is further empowered, and it shall be the 
duty of such commission, to investigate the conduct of township 
trustees, as overseers of the poor, as to the performance of their 
duties and the exercise or the failure to exercise any of their powers 
in the administering of poor relief in their respective townships. In 
the event that the commission finds that any such trustee, as over¬ 
seer of the poor, has (1) failed or refused to perform any statutory 
duty imposed on him as such overseer of the poor, or (2) has failed or 
refused to perform any order of the board of commissioners of the 
county with reference to giving or refusing to give poor relief, or (3) 
has failed or refused to provide adequate poor relief in his township, 
as such overseer of the poor, when by the exercise of his powers as 
such overseer such adequate poor relief could have been provided, 
said commission shall make a report of such finding to the governor 
of Indiana, and thereupon the governor shall fix a day for a hearing 
on such report and charges so filed by such governor’s commission 
on unemployment relief, shall give not less than five days’ written 

1 “Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief,” Indiana Acts of 1933, chap. 
136, PP- 759-6i. 
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notice of such hearing and the time and place thereof to such 
trustee as such overseer of the poor and shall furnish such trustee 
with a copy of such finding of such commission, and, upon such 
hearing, if the governor shall find that such charges are true as set 
out in said report, the governor is hereby empowered to remove such 
trustee from office and to declare said office vacant and certify such 
removal of such trustee from office to the auditor of the county in 
which such township is located, and such vacancy in such office of 
trustee of such township shall be filled in the manner provided by law. 

Sec. 3. All of the rights, powers and duties conferred by law upon 
the industrial board by virtue of the provisions of chapter 3 of the 
Acts of the General Assembly of 1920 are hereby continued in full 
force and effect and are hereby transferred to and conferred upon the 
governor’s commission on unemployment relief, as created by this 
act, and shall be held, exercised and possessed by the governor’s 
commission on unemployment relief under the laws now in force or 
hereafter enacted. 


Sec. 4. For the purpose of furnishing financial and other relief to 
the needy and distressed people having a legal settlement in this 


state, and for the purpose of relieving the hardships resulting from 
unemployment in this state, there is hereby appropriated out of any 


money in the general fund in the state treasury, to be expended by 


commission 


approval of the governor, the sum of one million dollars ($1,000,000) 
or so much thereof as may be necessary in the discretion of the 


governor. The above amount to be available after the 15th day of 
March, 1933. A like sum, or so much thereof as may be necessary in 
the discretion of the governor, is hereby appropriated for said 
purpose out of the general fund in the state treasury for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1933. The appropriations made hereby shall 
have precedence over any other appropriation or appropriations 
made out of the general fund by the seventy-seventh general 
assembly, and the seventy-eighth-general assembly. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of carrying out and administering the 

provisions of this act, there is hereby appropriated out of any money 

in the general fund of the state treasury not otherwise appropriated 

the sum of twenty thousand dollars ($20,000), annually, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 
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CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE STATE EMERGENCY 

RELIEF LAWS 

i. Constitutional Limitations Affecting State and Local Relief Funds 1 

The extensive suffering from unemployment during the period of 
industrial and economic depression has caused a rapidly increasing 
demand on public funds for relief of persons in distress. This condi¬ 
tion makes important a thorough understanding of the ability of the 
various governmental units to provide such relief. The ability of 
local units or a state to provide funds may be controlled either by 
definite limitations in the constitution of the individual state, which 
prevent the giving of aid, or by the legal and economic possibility 
of raising sufficient funds by taxation or through the issue of bonds. 
The ability of local units to give aid to suffering individuals may be 
quite unequal. There is often a wide variance in the resources of the 
local units within a state; the constitutional limitations upon local 
units may not seriously affect the ability of one unit to give aid, 
whereas the other unit may be entirely prevented from giving aid; 
and, therefore, both state and local provisions and resources must 
be taken into consideration in any plan to make aid equally available 
to citizens throughout the state. My purpose here is to discuss only 
one aspect of the problem—the extent to which constitutional limi¬ 
tations may affect the more immediate granting of relief to persons in 

need of aid. 

The constitutional limitations, herein considered, which affect the 
granting of aid are of two general types. One prohibits the local 
units or the state to appropriate, grant, or donate money in aid of 
any individual, and the other prohibits the local units or the state 

1 By Carl A. Heisterman, Legal Research Division, U.S. Children’s Bureau, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. From Social Social Review, VI (1932), 1-20. [This article provides a help¬ 
ful picture of the confusion existing in the first years of the depression by the long- 
continued failure of the state governments to revise and modernize the antiquated poor 
relief methods that were so widely accepted without any question of their basic in- 

adequacies and administrative deficiencies.— Ed.] 
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to incur indebtedness for such aid. This means, that under the for¬ 
mer limitation, the local units or the state are unable to pay from 
current funds any money for direct and immediate relief of needy 
persons other than those who are usually considered as paupers; and 
that, under the latter limitation, these units or the state may not 
issue bonds or other evidence of indebtedness for the purpose of 


raising money for such relief. 

It is to be noted that the restriction on appropriating money in 
direct aid of individuals is the more significant of the two limitations, 
because, in the absence of this limitation, the local units or the state 
could furnish ready relief to needy individuals during the present 
emergency from current available funds. By this method the need 
for relief could be much more readily met than with the more com¬ 
plicated process of raising money through a bond issue or by taxa¬ 
tion. In this connection, it is worth noting that five states have by 
recent legislation appropriated large sums of money from state funds 
for emergency or unemployment relief. 1 In two of these states the 
money necessary to finance the relief is raised by taxation, New York 
increasing the income tax and Oklahoma adding to the gasoline tax. 
The state of Pennsylvania has made a specific appropriation to the 
state department of welfare to be used for relief. 2 In New Jersey, the 
money is obtained by transfer of other state funds and from licensing 
or taxing of motor vehicles; and Rhode Island makes a direct appro¬ 
priation for financing relief through local units. 

It would seem that the constitutional limitations, which appear to 
bar relief to needy persons, were originally intended merely to safe¬ 
guard the local units or states against exploitation by individuals, as 
well as by corporations, for purposes of private business or enter¬ 
prise; and the supreme courts of at least four states have thus inter¬ 
preted the original intent of the limitations.* In one of these states, 
North Dakota, the supreme court, in holding constitutional a law in 


1 New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island. 

’ A county court in this state has recently held this law constitutional as being 
clearly an exercise of the police power” for the benefit of the poor of the state. 

, 3 Hager v. Kentucky Children’s Home Society, 119 Ky. 235, 83 S.W. 605; Mo., 
Jasper County Form Bureau v. Jasper County, 286 S.W. 381; Mont., State ex rel. Cryder- 

45 N wTs ’ ^ 39 °’ 170 PaC ' N ' D " Stat€ V ’ NdS ° n C ° Unty> 1 N B - 
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aid of destitute fanners, said that the restrictive words in the con¬ 
stitution: “Were intended to prevent the loan of aid to individual 
or corporations, for the purpose of fostering business enterprises, 
either of a public or private nature.” The pertinent judicial expres¬ 
sions in the three other states are to the same effect. 

The judicial reasoning is worth noting in those cases in which the 
constitutionality of measures for the protection of the health and 
welfare of the people is attacked as not being within the police power 
of the state. The weight of authority in these cases is in favor of the 
constitutionality of such laws, the courts generally holding that the 
pertinent constitutional limitations must be interpreted in the light 
of human progress and the changes in more modem social and eco¬ 
nomic conditions. 1 The Supreme Court of the United States, speak¬ 
ing by Mr. Justice Holmes, has said that the police power: “. . . . 
may be put forth in aid of what is sanctioned by usage, or held by 
the prevailing morality or strong and preponderant opinion to be 
greatly and immediately necessary to the public welfare.” The su¬ 
preme court of Ohio, in the case cited, declared that: “. . . . The 
growth of the police power must from time to time conform to the 
growth of our social, industrial, and commercial life.” .... 

In some of the states both types of the particular limitations dis¬ 
cussed are found in the same section of the constitution, whereas in 
some other states each type is covered in a separate section. The 
limitation upon the state is sometimes also found in a section other 
than that imposing a similar limitation upon the local units. It has 
been pointed out that the limitations against appropriation of funds 
in direct aid of individuals are different in effect from those against 
extending credit for such aid, and that both state and local provisions 
and resources must be considered so as to equalize aid to the needy 
citizens throughout a state; and the two types of limitations are, 

therefore, presented separately herein. 

Some of the states have excepted aid to the poor or for certain 

special classes, such as the blind, aged, orphans, and veterans, from 
either or both of the pertinent limitations and have incorporated 
this exception in the section containing such limitations. It is 1m- 

• See, for example, Noble State Bank v. Haskell, 219 U.S. 104, in; Leonard v. State, 
100 Ohio St. 456, 127 N.E. 464. 
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portant to note this, because the courts, in construing such a section, 
may hold that the exception in favor of the poor is intended to apply 
to persons now in distress by reason of unemployment or other con¬ 
ditions beyond their control. The constitution of North Dakota, for 
example, excepts the “reasonable support of the poor.” .... The 
support of the poor is specifically authorized by the constitution 
of some of the other states, but in a section separate from that con¬ 
taining the limitation. Such an authorization has a definite bearing 
on the limitation because, when construed therewith, it appears to 
be an exception to the limitation. Here, again, the exception may 
afford relief to the many needy at the present time; and at least 
one state court, the supreme court of Montana, has rendered a 
liberal decision on this point. 1 .... 


STATE AND LOCAL APPROPRIATIONS 


i. Limitations on state relief .—The constitutions of thirteen states 
contain definite limitations on state aid to individuals. These states 
are: Arizona, California, Colorado, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Wyoming. Four of these states, however, California, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, and Wyoming, exempt therefrom aid 
to the poor or to certain special classes of needy persons, and one 
(Pennsylvania) exempts pensions or gratuities for military service. 2 

In six states limitations on state aid to individuals appear to be 
absolute. 3 The following pertinent provision in the constitution of 
Colorado will illustrate the type of constitutional limitations here 
considered: “No appropriation shall be made for charitable, indus¬ 
trial, educational or benevolent purposes to any person, corporation, 

or community not under the absolute control of the State.” 

Substantially identical provisions are found in the constitutions of 
Louisiana and Montana, the latter state also prohibiting donations 
or grants by subsidy or otherwise.” Arizona prohibits the state 
from making any donation or grant, by subsidy or otherwise, to any 


1 Slate ex ret. Cryderman v. Wienrich, op. cit. [See above, Part One, p. 91.] 

2 Cabf., art. iv, secs. 22, 31; N.M., art. iv, sec. 31, art. ix, sec. 14; N.D., art. xii, sec. 
185, Pa., art. in, sec. 18; Wyo., art. iii, sec. 36; art. xvi, sec. 6. 

T , vy 12 ; art ix > sec - 7; Colo > art - v > sec - 34; Ga., art. vii, sec. 16; La., art. iv, secs. 8, 
2, Mont., art. v, sec. 35, art. xiii, sec. 1; Tex, art. iii, sec. S i, art. xvi, sec. 6. 
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individual, association, or corporation; Georgia prohibits the grant¬ 
ing of any donation or gratuity in favor of any person; and Texas de¬ 
clares that no appropriation for private or individual purposes shall 
be made and that the legislature shall not grant public money to any 
individual. 

Among the four states which exempt aid to the poor from the limi¬ 
tations, New Mexico and Wyoming have constitutional limitations 
practically identical with those heretofore noted for Colorado. These 
two states, however, in other parts of their constitution, also pro¬ 
hibit “donations” in aid of individuals; but New Mexico adds that 
this shall not “prohibit the state or any county or municipality from 
making provisions for the care and maintenance of sick and indigent 
persons,” and Wyoming makes an exception “for necessary support 
of the poor.” North Dakota prohibits the state or any local sub¬ 
division thereof from making “donations” in aid of any individual 
but also makes an exception “for reasonable support of the poor.” 
With respect to exemptions in favor of certain special classes, Cali¬ 
fornia prohibits the legislature from making, or authorizing the mak¬ 
ing, of any gift of any public money or thing of value to any indi¬ 
vidual; but the state may aid in local outdoor and institutional relief 
of orphans and certain other dependent children and may also aid 
needy blind, physically handicapped, or indigent aged persons, and 

war veterans. 

Mississippi and Missouri also make pertinent qualifications of the 
limitations. In Mississippi (art. iv, sec. 66), no law granting a dona¬ 
tion or gratuity in favor of any person may be enacted, except with 
concurrence of two-thirds of all the members of the legislature. Mis¬ 
souri (art. iv, sec. 46) prohibits any grant of public money or thing of 
value to any individual, association of individuals, municipal or 
other corporation; but permits aid in case of “public calamity. 

It is also to be noted that some of the foregoing states by other 
constitutional provisions expressly authorize aid to special classes of 

1 It is interesting to note that the legislature of Missouri, in making an appropriation 
of $250,000 for relief of its drought-stricken citizens, declared the drought of 193° * 
public calamity,” within the meaning of “section 46 of article IV of the Constitution o 
Missouri.”—See Laws of rpjr, p. 205. In this state a constitutional provision on grant¬ 
ing aid by local units exempts granting of “pensions for the deserving blm , 
broad enough to permit such pensions from the state.—Art. iv, sec. 47. 
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needy persons, such as mothers with dependent children, the blind, 
the aged, and war veterans. 1 

While the constitutions of Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, and Pennsylvania prohibit state appropriations to or in aid 
of individuals, the fact is that in all these states, by statute, state 
funds have been made available for aid to certain special classes. The 
states of Arizona, New Mexico, and Pennsylvania are authorized by 
statute to contribute funds in aid of mothers, either directly, as in 
Arizona, or through the counties, as in New Mexico and Pennsyl¬ 
vania. In Colorado, state aid is given to the blind; and in North 
Dakota, state funds are provided for soldiers’ bonus. 

The question of the constitutionality of such measures as old age 
pensions and relief of families through mothers’ aid, as well as certain 
other public relief measures, has been raised in some of the states 
here considered; and a few of the pertinent court decisions are cited 
below. 

In Pennsylvania, the constitution provides that: 

No appropriations, except for pensions or gratuities for military services, shall 
be made for charitable, educational or benevolent purposes, to any person or 
community, nor to any denominational or sectarian institution, corporation or 
association.—Art. iii, sec. 18. 

The supreme court of Pennsylvania held the old age assistance act of 

1923 (P.L. 189) unconstitutional, as in violation of the above section 

{Busser v. Snyder [1925] 282 Pa. St. 440, 128 Atl. 80, 37 A.L.R. 

I 5 I S)- The court said, in part, that the words “person” and “com¬ 
munity” 

are not limited to the idea of a single person or place where persons are located; 
they are used in an inclusive sense, relating to an individual or a group or class 
of persons, wherever situated, in any part or all of the commonwealth. It applies 
to persons, kind, class, and place, without qualification. The language of the 
constitution is an absolute and general prohibition. 

The court stated, however, that appropriations of money for the care 
of “indigent, infirm, and mentally defective, including certain physi¬ 
cally defective, persons,” may be sustained on the theory that it is 
a duty of the state government for its own preservation and protec- 

1 Calif, (all 4 classes, as has been noted), art. iv, sec. 22; La. (mothers’ pensions) 
art. xvin, sec. 5, p. 267; Mo. (the blind, and soldiers’ bonus), art. iv, secs. 446, 44c, 47 ’ 
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tion. It held that the law in question could not be sustained on the 
theory that it is a poor law, because: “The term ‘poor,’ as used by 
the lawmakers, describes those who are destitute and helpless, un¬ 
able to support themselves, and without means of support.” 

The supreme court of Colorado has held that the pertinent consti¬ 
tutional provision (heretofore quoted) prohibits an appropriation 
“for the relief of destitute farmers” in certain counties (In re Relief 
Bills, 21 Colo. 62, 39 Pac. 1089, 1091). 1 

The constitutionality of statutory measures for direct state relief 
of needy individuals during the present emergency is a matter of 
conjecture. Apparently no court decision exactly in point has, as yet, 
been rendered in the thirteen states considered, except as noted for 
Pennsylvania. 2 

As has been pointed out, it is possible that the constitutionality 
of a relief measure to meet the emergencies of a particular state may 
be upheld by the courts on the ground that such a measure is for the 
public health, safety, and welfare of the people, as well as for the 
protection of the state, and is therefore constitutional because within 
the police power inherent in the legislature of the state. This view 
apparently finds support in judicial construction of the term “police 
power” by eminent authority. 

The thought that pertinent emergency measures for public relief 
may be constitutional on the ground that they fall within the police 
power of the state finds further support in recent legislative expres¬ 
sions appearing in emergency relief legislation in Missouri, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. 3 .... 

2. Limitations on local relief .—The constitutions of seven states 
contain definite limitations on aid to individuals by counties, cities, 


towns 


the poor or other needy persons, nor do the constitutions of these 


1 Certain decisions upholding the constitutionality of measures for incurring in- 
debtedness for similar relief are noted later. 

2 In Mississippi, however, the concurrence of two-thirds of the members of each 
branch of the legislature might permit a vote for direct appropriations for public relief; 
and, in Missouri, the interpretation of the constitutional term “calamity” might be 
held to be a matter for legislative determination. 

3 [See above, Section I, “Typical State Emergency Assistance Legislation,” pp. 
533 “^ 9 > especially New York (p. 540) and Pennsylvania (p. 555) laws.] 
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states contain other provisions expressly authorizing counties to sup¬ 
port their poor. 1 The constitutional limitation upon local units 
either expressly forbids any county, city, town, or other subdivision 
of the state to appropriate money or make any donation or grant to 
or in aid of any individual, association, or corporation, or expressly 
forbids legislation to authorize such action. Three states have simi¬ 
lar constitutional limitations but make exemptions which have a 
limited application: Missouri exempts blind pensions, and Louisiana 
and Texas provide in the constitution for public indoor (institu¬ 
tional) relief. 2 

In ten other states, the constitutions also prohibit local units from 
extending aid to individuals; but, in six of these states, the constitu¬ 
tional limitations are qualified by specific exemptions in favor of the 
poor, 3 and in four states, in other parts of the constitutions, the local 
units are specifically authorized to support the poor. 4 

In this connection, it may be of interest to note seven states which 
also have constitutional authorization for poor relief, although these 
states do not have the limitation on local aid to individuals. 5 In 
three of these (Indiana, Michigan, and Mississippi) the constitu¬ 
tional authorization covers only indoor relief. 

With reference to support of the poor, it is safe to assume that, in 
the absence of any constitutional provision authorizing counties or 
other local units 6 to support their poor, such local units have an in¬ 
herent right and duty to support their public charges. Here again 


1 Ariz., art ix, sec. 7; Ark., art. xii, sec. S ; Colo., art. xi, sec. 2; Del., art. viii, sec. 8; 
Ky., sec. 179; N.J., art. 1, sec. 19; Pa., art. ix, sec. 7. 

! Mo., art. iv, sec. 47; La., art. iv, sec. 12; Tex., art. iii, secs. 51, 52, art. xi, sec. 2, 
and art. xvi, sec. 8. 


All 


’ ( ?' , w t \ Vii ’ SCC '- 6 - (l): N ' M '’ art ' ix ’ sec - 141 N - Y -’ art - viii > sec - Io ; N.D., art. 

sec. 185; Wash., art via, sec. 7; Wyo., art. xvi, sec. 6. 

art ’ art ‘ ‘m CS ' 88, 94; Fla '’ art - sec - IO ’ art - xiii > sec - 3; Mont., art. x, sec. S , 
art. xni, sec. i, Okla., art x, sec. 17, art. xvii, sec. 3. 

22-MbTa^T^ Ind ; ar i iX ’ SCC ‘ 35 Kan " art - Vii> sec - 45 Mich ’ art - viii > secs - 

sec.^ SCC ' 5 ” art> XUi ’ SeC ‘ 35 N C ■’ art xi ’ sec ' 7 ; S.C., art. xii, 


PortSe^nr- ePUOn f ^ rt f h L Carolina ’ WhCre the constitu tional provision for sup- 
for nn r/, gel ^ ra ’ a11 of the states > llsted as having constitutional authorization 

hedut”: ^ P T- f ° f SUCh relief on the local unit. The constitutions app" 
the duty of poor relief only to “counties” or other local subdivisions. PP V 
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the police power, inherent in the legislature and the state, as well as 
in its local units, may be deemed to include the power to protect and 
relieve needy citizens, as given judicial expression in at least three 
court decisions. 1 A Connecticut court held in substance that the pre¬ 
vention of any person from suffering for the necessities of life is a 
legitimate exercise of governmental power. The supreme court of 
Pennsylvania, in the course of its opinion on the constitutionality of 
an old age pension law, said: 


.... There is no direct prohibition against the use of State money to pay 
for the care and maintenance of indigent, infirm, and mentally defective persons, 
without ability or means to sustain themselves, and other charges of a like na¬ 
ture. They become direct charges on the body politic for its own preservation 
and protection. As such in the light of an expense, they stand in the same posi¬ 
tion as the preservation of law and order. 


And the Illinois court, in considering a statute shifting support of 
the poor from the county to the township, said: 

The General Assembly, we apprehend, have the undeniable right to impose 
the support of paupers on counties, cities, incorporated villages, or townships, as 
it may choose. This is a portion of the police power that may be exercised by 
that body according to its wisdom and sense of right. 

The foregoing would warrant the conclusion that, despite any con¬ 
stitutional limitations against granting aid to individuals, a statu¬ 
tory measure for the relief of the poor by local units is constitutional 
as a proper exercise of the police power of the legislature. From a 
social viewpoint, the constitutional limitations on aid by local units 
are relatively unimportant, because the fact is that the local units in 
practically all of the states listed are actually granting poor relief. 


STATE AND LOCAL BORROWING 

The constitutional provisions against the borrowing of funds in¬ 
clude three types of limitations: 

1. Limitations on the extension of credit through loan or pledge 

by the state to any of its local units. 

2. Limitations on the extension of credit through loan or pledge 
by (a) the state and ( b ) the local units to any individual, corporation, 

or association. 

* Hamden v. New Haven, gi Conn. 589; 101 Atl. 11; Busser et al v. Snyder, 282 Pa. 
440, 128 Atl. 80; Fox v. Kendall , 97 Ill. 7 2 - 
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3. Limitations on the amount of indebtedness which states or 
local units may incur. 

It is to be noted that in some of the states these constitutional 
limitations are made inapplicable to certain public purposes, or in¬ 
debtedness is permitted under other constitutional provisions for 
such items as the building of roads and public structures, for soldiers’ 
and sailors’ homes and support, for educational purposes, for refund¬ 
ing of bonds, and also in cases of war, invasion, and insurrection. 

1. Credit from the state to local units .—The constitutions of twenty- 
two states 1 expressly prohibit the extending of state credit to or in 
aid of, and/or the assuming of any liability of, the various local units. 
New Mexico, with similar limitations, provides that these shall not 
“prohibit the state or any county or municipality from making pro¬ 
visions for the care and maintenance of sick and indigent per¬ 
sons.” 2 .... 


2. Credit from the state or local units to individuals, associations, or 
corporations— In most of the states the constitutions expressly pro¬ 
hibit the state from granting its credit to or in aid of any individual, 
association, or corporation; and some of the states also prohibit the 
legislature from authorizing local units so to extend their credit. 3 
It is found that, under the constitution of thirty-four states, 4 

' Calif -> art iv > sec - 3 i; Colo., art. xi, sec. i; Del., art. viii, sec. 4; Ga., art. vii, sec. 
8(1); Idaho, art. viii, sec. 2; Ill., art. iv, sec. 20; Ind., art. x, sec. 6; Ky., secs. 157a, 177; 

La., art. iv, sec. 12; Mich., art. x, sec. 12; Mo., art. iv, sec. 45; Mont., art. xiii, sec. 4; 

Nev., art. ix, sec. 4; Ohio, art. viii, sec. 5; Okla., art. x, secs. 14, r S; Ore., art. xi, sec. 8; 

a , art. ix, sec. 9; Tenn., art. ii, sec. 31; Tex., art. iii, sec. 50; Utah, art. xiv, sec. 6: Va , 
art. xin, sec. 185; W.Va., art. x, sec. 6. 

3 N.M., art. ix, sec. 14. 

> In Delaware the limitation applies only to local units. In Nevada and Utah the 

imitation does not apply to the class of individuals here considered; and in Ohio the 
limitation applies to “individual associations.** 

CaliiarMv i’^ ’r ^ ^ 7! ^ sec ' r ’ as tended in I9 2 6 ; 

Idaho a ' " 3i; T n° l0 ’ art ‘ ”> Sec ’ ^ Fla - art - 3 °; Ga., art. vii, sec. 5 (t)’ 

sec n 7 La" 1 ’ i" ^ ’ ar \ V ’ SeC 201 In(L ’ art ' SCC - ^ Iowa - a «- vii, sec. x; Ky 

sec- 177, La., art. iv, sec. 12; Me, art. ix, sec. 14; Md„ art. iii, sec. 34- Mass art lxH 

« Mon ' X \ SeC -‘~ I2; Mbn ’ art - SCC - I0 > Miss ” sec. 

si f arf ’ " XU1 ’ Neb ” art - Xiii ’ sec - 35 N -J-’ art - iv > sec. 6(3); N.Y art vii" 
sec 1, art. vui, sec. 9; N.C, art. v, sec. 4; Okla, art. x, sec. x S ; Pa, art lx sec 6 S C 

t. x sec. 6, as amended in 1926 (Laws of 1927, No. 104); Tenn, art. ii sec 31’ Tex"’ 

™s.;r^ an " ^ SeC l8S; WaSh -’ arL Viii ’ SCC - « WVa - a «-. 6; 
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credit may not be lent or extended by the state to, or in aid of, any 
individual, association, or corporation. In New Mexico, North Da¬ 
kota, and Wyoming, similar limitations are imposed but with ex¬ 
ceptions as to support of the poor. 1 

With respect to constitutional limitations applicable to the local 
jurisdictions, it is found that in eighteen of the foregoing thirty-seven 
states, and also in Delaware, the constitutions either expressly forbid 
any county 2 or other local unit to give, lend, or pledge its credit to or 
in aid of any individual, association, or corporation, or expressly for¬ 
bid the legislatures to authorize such action. 3 In seven other states 
similar limitations are imposed but with pertinent exceptions. 4 

These exceptions are, in effect, as follows: In Georgia the limita¬ 
tion upon local units does not apply where the credit or appropria¬ 
tion is for “purely charitable purposes.” New Mexico provides that 
the limitations shall not prohibit the state or the local units from 
“making provisions for the care of sick and indigent persons.” New 
York permits counties, cities, towns, and villages to provide for the 
poor. In North Dakota and Wyoming the state or the local units, 
and, in Washington, the local units, may not extend their credit in 
aid of any person, except for the support of the poor. In South Caro¬ 
lina, local bonds may not be issued, except for certain purposes, 

which include the support of paupers. 

The constitutions in some states specifically authorize the local 

units to support their poor; 5 and in states where the courts have 

construed the constitution, as has been done in Montana, it may be 

that such local units can give credit or issue bonds for relief of the 

1 N.M., art. ix, sec. 14; N.D., art. xii, sec. 185; Wyo., art. xvi, sec. 6. 

J Except Michigan which applies the limitation only to cities and villages. 

J Ala., art. iv, sec. 94; Ariz., art. ix, sec. 7; Ark., art. xii, sec. 5; art. xvi, sec. 1, as 
amended in 1926; Calif., art. iv, sec. 31; Colo., art. xi, sec. 1; Del., art. viii, sec. 4; Fla., 
art. ix, sec. 10; Idaho, art. viii, sec. 4; Ky., sec. 179! La., art. iv, sec. 12; Mich., art. viii, 
sec. 25; Mo., art. iv, sec. 47; Mont., art. xiii, sec. 1; N.J., art. i, sec. 19 (“individual asso¬ 
ciation”); Okla., art. x, sec. 17; Pa., art. ix, sec. 7; Tenn., art. ii, sec. 29; Tex., art. iii, 

sec. 52; Va., art. xiii, sec. 185. 

< Ga., art. vii, sec. 6(1); N.M., art. ix, sec. 14; N.Y., art. viii, sec. 10; N.D., art. xii, 
sec. 185; S.C., art. x, sec. 6, as amended in 1926 (Laws of 1927, No. 104); Wash., art. 

viii, sec. 7; Wyo., art. xvi, sec. 6. 

s Ala., art. iv, sec. 88; Fla., art. xiii, sec. 3; Mont., art. x, sec. 5; Okla., art xvii, sec. 3; 
Tex., art. xi, sec. 2, art. xvi, sec. 8. 
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needy. In this connection, it is of interest to note the following 
unique constitutional provision in Massachusetts: 

The maintenance and distribution at reasonable rates, during time of war, 
public exigency, emergency or distress, of a sufficient supply of food and other 
common necessaries of life and the providing of shelter, are public functions, and 
the commonwealth and the cities and towns therein may take and may provide 
the same for their inhabitants in such manner as the general court shall deter¬ 
mine.—Art. xlvii. 


In North Carolina the state may not lend its credit in aid of any 
person except upon submission of the question to the people and with 
the consent of a majority of the voters; and, in Tennessee, there is a 
similar provision but with respect to local units. 1 Maryland has 
amended the constitutional limitation against extending state credit 
to an individual, so as to enable the state to aid war veterans. 2 In 
Montana a similar constitutional amendment failed of ratification. 

3. Amount of indebtedness which may be incurred— Most of the 
states have constitutional limitations under which the particular 
state is prohibited from incurring indebtedness above certain 
amounts, presumably for purposes other than those for which in¬ 
debtedness is specifically authorized by the constitution. 3 The con¬ 
stitutions of most of these states permit the state to incur indebted¬ 
ness for such items as, for example, the construction of state build¬ 
ings or institutions and of roads and also for educational purposes. 
With reference to the limited amounts mentioned in the constitu¬ 
tions, the inference is that money can be raised up to the limits for 
purposes not expressly authorized nor specifically prohibited by the 
constitution; but it is difficult to ascertain whether the amounts 
within such limits are not already incurred or outstanding as state 
debts. In view of the constitutional restriction against state credit 
in aid of individuals, it is also questionable whether the limited 

amounts, if not outstanding, could be used for purposes of relief to 
the needy. 


North Carolina, by art. vii, sec. 7, also prohibits any loans, etc., by local units 
except by a vote of a majority of the voters. 

Constitution , art. iii, sec. 34, as amended in 1924. 

3 Unkss more is approved on referendum in California, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, 
arrmnn!^’ Dakota> Rhode Island, Wyoming. Instead of stating a specific 

assessed' 1 St » atCS °! ^ eVada ’ Utah > and w y° min g specify a certain percentage of the 
valuation of all the taxable property of the state. 
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With respect to the constitutional limitations on amounts of in¬ 
debtedness by local units, such limitations are expressed in terms of 
percentage of the assessed valuation of taxable property. The value 
of the taxable property on which the percentage limit of indebted¬ 
ness is computed is, as specified in most of the constitutions, the 
value ascertained by the latest assessment for state and/or county 
tax previous to the incurring of such indebtedness. It is important 
to note that these percentage limitations on indebtedness have no 
relationship to the percentage limitation on property valuation for 
purposes of taxation, or to the taxes which may be raised by a local 
unit under its constitutional power of taxation. To be specific: If the 
assessed value of the property of a county is $5,000,000, and the 
county is empowered to incur, and has incurred, an indebtedness of 
10 per cent, or $500,000, of such value, such county may still raise 
by periodical taxation funds for legitimate purposes to the extent of 
2 or 3 per cent (or whatever the statutory or constitutional limit 
may be) of such value of $5,000,000. 

In general, there appear in these constitutional limitations on local 
units no limitations as to the purposes for which the proceeds of the 
indebtedness, so limited, may be used. It is, however, to be noted 
that indebtedness for purposes of public relief may be held uncon¬ 
stitutional under other limitations heretofore discussed. 

There are many judicial decisions on the constitutional limitations 
imposed upon local units as to the percentage of indebtedness but 
they do not bear specifically on the subject of bond issues for pur¬ 
poses of public relief. The substance of judicial rulings in these de¬ 
cisions, in so far as they are pertinent here, is: That the constitu¬ 
tional limitations are clear and unambiguous, and mean just what 
they state; namely, that no indebtedness may be contracted in any 
manner or amount, for any purpose, in excess of the prescribed limit; 
and that any law authorizing a bond issue in excess of such limit is 
unconstitutional and the bonds issued thereunder are void; and this 
also appears to be the judicial rule with respect to the states. 

CERTAIN COURT DECISIONS ON CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS 

AGAINST AID OR CREDIT TO INDIVIDUALS 

Some further court decisions, which appear to be pertinent, are: 
those which have a direct bearing on the constitutionality of statutes 
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authorizing public aid or credit to individuals; and those in which the 
courts have construed the pertinent constitutional limitations with 
constitutional provisions authorizing counties to relieve their 

poor. 1 .... 

Where the state constitution imposes a limitation on local in¬ 
debtedness, but specifically excepts from such limitation indebted¬ 
ness incurred for support of the poor, 2 the judicial construction, 
here referred to, is perhaps of less importance. 

The pertinent constitutional provision in North Carolina is differ¬ 
ent from that in other states and is as follows: 

Beneficent provisions for the poor, the unfortunate and orphan, being one of 
the first duties of a civilized and Christian State, the general assembly shall 

appoint and define the duties of a board of public charities.—Art. xi, 

sec. 7. 


Under this section the supreme court of that state held that a county 
may pledge its faith and credit and issue valid bonds, without the ap¬ 
proval of its voters, for the building of a county home for the poor, 
because “beneficent provisions” for them are recommended “as one 
of the first duties of a civilized and Christian State.” 3 _ 

The following judicial decisions on the constitutionality of meas¬ 
ures for granting either aid or credit to an individual will also be of 
interest: The supreme court of Arizona, in the course of an opin¬ 
ion, 4 declared that the pertinent constitutional limitation 

-prevents the State from becoming a subscriber to a charitable object, 

either alone or with others; that is, from appropriating its funds to an individual^ 

association, or corporation for a cause having no claim upon the State other 
than its admitted worthiness. 


In Michigan, the constitution provides that: 

No city or village shall have power to ... . loan its credit, nor to assess 

levy or collect any tax or assessment for other than a public purpose.—Art.’ 

vuij sec. 25* 


The supreme court of Michigan held that a city ordinance, creating 

a pension system for civil employees, was for a public purpose and 
not violative of this section of the constitution. 5 

‘ tSee above > PP- 73-96, for opinions in the “Seed and Feed” cases 1 
1 As, for example, in South Carolina. J 

''■ Spitzer dr Co., 173 N.C., 147, gi S .E. 707. 

Fairfield v. Huntington , 205 Pac. 814, 816 

* Bowler v. Nagel, 22 8 Mich. 434, 200 N.W. 258. 
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With respect to relief of war veterans, the supreme court of North 
Carolina held that legislation for issuing bonds to aid war veterans 
in securing homes is the pledging of the credit for a “public purpose,” 
and is constitutional. 1 In Wisconsin the supreme court held that the 
soldiers’ educational bonus law does not lend state credit or create a 
debt; and that such law merely levies a tax for the purpose of making 
a gift, revocable at will, and no contract relationship is established. 2 

In conclusion, it would seem that, while limitations exist in many 
state constitutions, some of the state courts are inclined to interpret 
these limitations liberally and to consider relief of the needy as a 
public duty which comes outside of such constitutional restrictions. 


2. The Ohio Emergency Bonds 3 


The opinion of the court in this case was as follows: 

“Salus populi suprema lex est.” This is one of the ancient maxims 
of the law, that the welfare of the people is the paramount law. It is 
the polestar of police power legislation. Seldom, as in this case, have 
the three branches of our government participated in effectuating 
legislation. The Governor proclaims its necessity, the Legislature 
proceeds to enact it; and the court is called upon to pass upon its 
constitutional validity. Acting within its scope, and in the exercise 
of its police powers, this poor relief act was passed by the General 
Assembly with the intent of promoting the common welfare. Its pur¬ 
pose is the alleviation of human suffering and the prevention of want 
by aiding the poor in their distress. And so like the Good Samaritan 
of old (St. Luke 10:34) the state has extended a helpful hand to those 

1 Hinton v. Lacy , 193 N.C. 496, 137 S.E. 669. 

2 State ex rel. Atwood v. Johnson , 170 Wis. 251, 176 N.W. 224. 

J The State, ex rel. Ach, et al. v. Braden et al., 125 Ohio State 307 (1932). The history 
of the legislation involved in this case is important. “On March 19, 1932, the Governor 
of Ohio issued a proclamation convening the Eighty-ninth General Assembly in extraor¬ 
dinary session on March 29, 1932, to consider legislation for certain purposes: Legisla- 
tion specifically authorizing and empowering the counties of the state to issue bonds 
for relief purposes during a limited period and to a limited amount, other egis a 013 
increasing excise taxes on public utilities, and providing that the funds raised from that 
source should be applied to the retirement of such bonds as might be issued by the 
counties for the purpose of affording relief; other legislation providing that a portion 
of the revenues from gasoline and motor vehicle tax, now allocated to counties, munici¬ 
palities, and townships, might be used for relief purposes for a limited period, and otne 
legislation providing for the creation of a state relief commission with power ot ad¬ 
ministering such relief laws as might be enacted.” After the General ssem y > 
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of its people who, perhaps through no fault of their own, become 
destitute and needful of the necessaries of life. 

The entire act plainly discloses that its provisions were intended 
to be temporary rather than permanent in their operation, and lim¬ 
ited to a brief period which the Legislature thought would cover the 
present state of our industrial depression. And so that waste and 
extravagance by the local authorities might be curbed and their local 
indebtedness supervised, the Legislature carefully safeguarded the 
practical-operation of the act by imposing discretionary powers in 
the initiation of proceedings for relief thereunder upon three differ¬ 
ent boards, the commissioners of the county, the state relief com¬ 
mission, and the state tax commission. 

The constitutional validity of the act is now challenged by counsel 
for the respondents for various reasons, and we will deal with them 
seriatim. But in determining the constitutionality of the act, we are 
bound by that canon of statutory construction, frequently adhered 
to by this court, that only where there appears to be a clear incom¬ 
patibility between the Constitution and the law will the law be de¬ 
clared to be void. 


Is the act violative of Section 8, Article III, of the Constitution? 
That section, in part, reads: “The governor on extraordinarv oc¬ 
casions may convene the general assembly by proclamation and shall 
state in the proclamation the purpose for which such special session 
is called, and no other business shall be transacted by such special 
session except that named in the proclamation.” 

Reciting the article in full, the Governor issued his proclamation 
for the special session, and announced that the Legislature was called 


TW 1 S u d Whlch later Was under consideration by the court in this decision. 

iU ° u .. eld t J iat on] y some of the salient features of the act “need be referred to in 

n rn?r ltl0n l hiS ,. CaSe - The General Assem bly did create a state relief commission 
raise 7 , nr C ?v. Wlth 7 P, roclamation - At the same session it provided that ‘funds 

that I ' H - S 7 by thC 1SSUC ° f b ° nds sha11 be used for P° or relief ’ (Section 2); 
a resol,,7 !?• the year . 1932 the count y commissioners of a county should adopt 

countv and findl k g that U t WaS nece ssary to issue bonds for poor relief within the 

mission sho.dH °! SUCh resolution t0 the state relief commission that corn- 

submission 7 are necessary for the relief in a sum fixed by it, and on 

means exist to 7 7 f corr ( mlsslon that commission should find that no further 

sioners of such cn,°nt 6 S 7, exCept by tbe issuing of bonds, the county commis- 

and evidenceYho " d kS m ° ney t0 pr0vide for poor relief within the county 

amount annrovpH ‘ nd *£ tedness 7 the isSuanCe of negotiable bonds or notes in the 
mount approved by the state relief commission and the state tax commission ” 
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to consider the following purposes: Authorizing counties to issue 
bonds for relief purposes during a limited period and to a limited 
amount; increasing the excise taxes on public utilities for the retire¬ 
ment of such bonds as might be issued by the counties for relief; and 
creation of a temporary state relief commission with power of ad¬ 
ministering such relief laws as might be enacted. The Governor’s 
proclamation clearly contemplated that there were two chief pur¬ 
poses for which the Legislature was convened: (i) The issue of bonds 
for relief, and (2) increase of the public utility excise tax, the funds 
raised from that source to be applied to the retirement of the bonds 
that might be issued. The purposes of the act were complied with 
by the Legislature, which passed an act providing for relief and fol¬ 
lowed the method indicated by the Governor by levying the excise 
taxes stipulated in his proclamation. An inspection of the entire act 
clearly shows that the General Assembly complied with the procla¬ 
mation, kept within its purposes, and transacted no business other 

than that limited in the proclamation. 

The provision of the Constitution is mandatory, and the Legisla¬ 
ture is not empowered to legislate upon any subject except such as 
may be indicated in the proclamation, or which is germane or inci¬ 
dental to the general purpose stated in the proclamation; and the 
Governor, in his proclamation, can limit the business which the 
Legislature may consider. Manifestly the proclamation is not in¬ 
tended to invade the province of the Legislature by detailing the 
particular subjects of relief and the particular method to be em¬ 
ployed therefor, or to minutely specify how much or in what pro¬ 
portion the excise tax collected should be allocated to the counties, 
or how and in what time the bonds issued by the political subdivision 
should be retired. These particular matters fall within the functions 
of the legislative power, and the proclamation was not intended to 
control these details so long as the Legislature hewed to the line of 

the purposes mentioned in the proclamation. 

Had the General Assembly legislated upon a subject not within 

its call, or had it not adhered to the limitation placed upon it m the 
proclamation, its action in that respect would be void. But in this 
enactment it studiously kept within the purposes named, not only m 
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the furnishing of relief, but by providing relief by raising taxes in the 
method pointed out by the Governor. 

Section 5, Article VIII, of the Constitution, provides that “the 
State shall never assume the debts of any county, city, town, or 
township” unless they shall have been created to repel invasions, etc. 
Does this act contravene this section? Does it purport to assume the 
debts of any of the political subdivisions of the state? If yes, the act 
is void; otherwise, it is valid. 

While the excise tax is levied upon public utilities of the state, and 
the levies are state wide, it is not a tax levied for state purposes, but 
for county purposes. Counsel .... intimate that the state might be 
called upon to execute bonds. This is not true because Section 3 of 
the act provides that “the county commissioners of such county may 
borrow money .... for poor relief within the county and evidence 
such indebtedness by the issuance of negotiable bonds or notes,” etc. 
So there is no doubt that the obligations evidenced by notes or bonds 
are the obligations of the county and not of the state. The respond¬ 
ents argue that the act “provides that when the bonds are issued, 
they shall be paid from state funds and not from county funds.” 

This contention is not borne out by the provisions of the act. 

This feature, touching the collection and allocation of the taxes by 
the state among its political subdivisions, is analogous to the same 
features found in existing statutes whereby gasoline, school, inherit¬ 
ance, and other taxes are also collected and allocated by the state 
among its political subdivisions. We search the act in vain for any 
agreement or obligation upon the part of the state to assume the 

debts of any of its political subdivisions under the constitutional 
section last quoted. 

The Blind Act of 1908 ... . was upheld as a valid exercise of the 
legislative power.On page 357 of his opinion in 89 Ohio St., 

106 N.E., 43, Johnson, J., in upholding the validity of the blind act, 
said: ’ 

Every safeguard has been adopted to secure the application of the money to 

tne support of the individual and to prevent him from becoming a public charge 

u is not an indeterminate annuity, unlimited in time or uncertain in its appli- 
ation. . . It ls no t questioned lhat the rdie j of the poor is fl p ^ 

fose. lltahcs ours.] 
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In the instant case under the provisions of the relief act adopted 
by the special session in 1932, the entire matter of providing relief 
is also left to the continuing supervision of public boards, under 
safeguards securing the application of the moneys to the individuals 
who are in need; and the act does not grant to needy individuals in¬ 
determinate annuities, unlimited in time.In the case of Miller 

v. Korns, And., 107 Ohio St., 287, .... we held that funds raised by 
taxation for public schools were raised for public, and not for pri¬ 
vate, purposes. In the course of her opinion Judge Allen said: “The 
sovereign people have not considered the giving of education to be a 
private purpose,” and education is “a matter of supreme public con¬ 
cern.” .... If it be then a public purpose to afford education to 
prevent illiteracy, it follows as an obvious corollary that it is also a 
public purpose when the state assumes the duty of protecting its 
unfortunates from hunger and want. 

3. Emergency Relief Upheld in Pennsylvania 1 

The opinion of the court was, in part, as follows: 

.... We now discuss the governor’s proclamation. The court be¬ 
low stated that, though none of the subjects designated by the 
governor “included an appropriation of money such as was made in 
the act of assembly before us,” as the entire proclamation stated one 
broad general subject, “unemployment relief,” any legislation ger¬ 
mane to that subject might be considered. The governor, by his 
proclamation, indicated nineteen specific subjects of legislation, six 
of which related to unemployment relief. Unemployment is a broad 

and difficult subject and its relief more so. 

The preamble to the proclamation is an expression of the motive 

which impelled the governor to act, and recites that “the first duty 
of the Commonwealth is to safeguard the people and to make secure 
the lives, the liberties, and the happiness of men, women, and chil¬ 
dren.” It goes on, “The right to work for a living is part of the right 
to live,” and sums up, “the welfare of the people in this Common¬ 
wealth, as in the United States at large, is endangered by the pre¬ 
vailing unemployment, which has deprived one quarter of the work- 

■ Commonwealth of Pennsylvania ex rel. Schnader, Attorney General v. Livenght, 
Secretary of Welfare el al., 308 Pennsylvania State Reports 35 at 60-91 {mV- 
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ers of Pennsylvania of the opportunity to earn a living and this fact 
constitutes a binding obligation to act upon every unit of govern¬ 
ment, from the least to the greatest.” To act on what? The answer is 
obvious, unemployment, the subject the governor had been speaking 
about, and which was depriving one quarter of our workers of the 
opportunity to earn a living. This was obviously his major purpose 
in summoning the legislature. It was not his whole purpose since 
other matters were submitted, but there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that unemployment relief was the chief thought in the gov¬ 
ernor’s mind. 


The subjects involved in the preamble submitted to sustain Act 
7-E, are as follows: 

“The creation of a state commission .... (to) cooperate with 
poor districts in affording relief to the unemployed and their fam¬ 
ilies.” An act “authorizing .... poor districts .... to negotiate 
emergency loans for unemployment relief;” “authorizing counties 
. . . . and poor districts to levy taxes and expend money for unem¬ 
ployment relief”; “permitting local authorities under certain condi¬ 
tions to postpone tax sales during the periods of economic depression 
and unemployment”; “making new appropriations to ... . any de¬ 
partment .... of the state government .... to enable additional 


projects to be undertaken which will give work to the unemployed.” 

These channels of legislation having been pointed out, did the 
legislature go beyond the call to such an extent as to make its Act 
7-E invalid? The statute states that: “Conditions of unemploy- 
ment aggravate the normal situation facing public authorities 
charged with the care of the poor.” “Section 1. That_in the 


assumption by the Commonwealth of its duty to the care of the poor, 
the sum of $10,000,000 is hereby specifically appropriated to the de¬ 
partment of welfare for payment to political subdivisions charged 
by law with the care of the poor.” Section 2 provides: “The depart¬ 
ment of welfare shall make an allocation .... of the moneys . . . . 
on a ratio that the estimated number of unemployed persons in a 
county bears to the estimated total number of unemployed persons 
m the entire Commonwealth.” Section 4 provides: “Each political 
subdivision charged by law with the care of the poor shall have au- 

lty ‘ • ex P e nd the moneys received from the appropriation 
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made by this act for the purpose of providing food, clothing, fuel 
and shelter for residents within their district who are without means 
of support.” 

It is urged that the act does not give unemployment relief, but 
poor relief, and that, since the two are distinct, in this view the act 
is not within the call. What is meant when the governor’s call recom¬ 
mends a “commission .... (to) cooperate with .... poor districts 
in affording relief to the unemployed” and an act authorizing “poor dis¬ 
tricts to levy taxes and expend money for unemployment relief”? 
The governor’s call shows his intention to be that unemployment re¬ 
lief should be taken up as poor relief by poor districts, and that the 
State should aid them. The powers of poor districts under the laws 
are and always have been limited to furnishing support, food, cloth¬ 
ing, fuel, and shelter, to poor persons, persons without means of sup¬ 
port, and to no others. Then the only possible way open to a poor 
district to furnish relief to the unemployed would be when the un¬ 
employed were poor persons within the law. The governor did not 
intend, nor did his call include an unlawful purpose or one prohibited 
by the Constitution; he did not intend to include the unemployed 
who had means of support, the unemployed who were not poor per¬ 
sons under the law. Such being the consequences of his deliberate 
acts he must have meant unemployment relief in the sense of poor 

relief, for that was the only relief the poor boards could give. When 
* £ 

the governor used the term “unemployment relief” in connection 
with poor districts, he meant persons who were unemployed and 
without means of support, or poor persons, and the relief to be given 

was poor relief. 

The legislature, recognizing the governor’s idea was that unem¬ 
ployment relief should be handled through the poor districts as poor 
relief, aided through borrowed money and a state commission, de¬ 
cided that aid could be most promptly and effectively given through 
an appropriation as in Act 7 -E. The fact that the act included, in 
addition to the vast number of unemployed without means of sup¬ 
port, or poor persons, a small number of poor persons who are such 
from other causes, should not invalidate the act as being without the 
call, especially as the governor well knew, in suggestmg that poor dis¬ 
tricts furnish unemployment relief, that such class must of necessity 
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be included. The act does not introduce a new subject, as unemploy¬ 
ment relief meant poor relief; such inclusion was not only within the 
legislative power but without it the act would have been seriously 

imperilled, as seen later in this opinion. 

While the act was proper under the subjects stated, there was an¬ 
other part of the call authorizing an appropriation for new plans to 
give work to the unemployed which may be considered. Turning 
again to section 4 of the supplemental proclamation, we find the 
legislature may make “new appropriations to ... . any department 
. ... of the state government .... to enable additional projects 
(plans) to be undertaken which will give work to the unemployed.” 
Construe the word “work” as synonymous with the word “relief” 
in the light of the preamble and the subjects above mentioned in 
which unemployment relief was the dominant purpose, and it does 
not strain the imagination to say that “give work to the unem¬ 
ployed” may include provisions enabling the unemployed to secure 
work by taking care of their bodies. A man’s ability to work depends 
upon his physical condition. A starved man is not able to work, and 
the first step to bring him into condition to work is to feed him. The 
word “work” may well be used in the sense of relief, and is so used; 
and since the word “unemployed” applies to those who have no sus¬ 
tenance on which to live, this subject would cover the act. The tenor 

of the call being unemployment relief, which is poor relief, this 
thought naturally follows. 

The legislature determined to accomplish the purpose stated in 
the call through Act 7-E by using existing agencies of the State and 
counties, and by furnishing aid to the unemployed through the poor 
districts, as the state agency. The legislature used its own method 
of accomplishing the governor’s purposes designated in the call. 

Paragraph 4 of the supplemental call designates an appropriation 
0 any department. The Talbot Act appropriates to the department 
7 welfare. Complaint is made that the appropriation was not given 
01 e department of welfare, but to another agency of government; 
out his cannot be correct. The bill gives $10,000,000 to the depart- 
en 0 welfare, which must perform certain duties in relation there- 
nstead of permitting that department to be the spending agen- 
y> as t e legislature may well have done, it designated other gov- 
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ernmental agencies which, under that department, spend the money. 
This is merely another detail of accomplishment of the designated 
purpose, and is purely a legislative matter, embracing the manner, 
method, or means by which the money may reach its ultimate des¬ 
tination and accomplish the purpose designated in the call. The act 
must be construed, if at all possible, as an efficient, workable system, 
and we so find it. No doubt it might have been better drafted, but 
there are no manifest imperfections of substance which defeat the full 
accomplishment of the end sought to be attained. 

Article III, section 18, of the Constitution provides: 

“No appropriations, except for pensions or gratuities for military 
services, shall be made for charitable, educational or benevolent pur¬ 
poses, to any person or community, nor to any denominational or 
sectarian institution, corporation or association.” 

It is the contention of the attorney general that Act 7-E violates 
this provision of the Constitution in that the counties or poor dis¬ 
tricts which receive the money must be classed as communities, hav¬ 
ing been so defined by this court; that an appropriation to be used 
in the discretion of such recipients is an appropriation for a charita¬ 
ble or benevolent purpose; and, further, that relief to the poor is a 
matter of local concern. 

May these contentions be sustained in light of the construction 
which the above section of the Constitution has received by this 
court? Act 7-E provides for poor relief in which is included relief for 
the unemployed without means of support. Is this a proper subject 
for legislative action? In Busser v. Snyder, 282 Pa. 440, where we 
considered an old age pension act, we held that the test for persons 
entitled to poor relief was, were they persons without means of sup¬ 
port? The act there provided for discretionary payment of $1 a day 
to those of seventy years or upwards whose incomes did not exceed 
$365 a year and whose property did not exceed in value $3,000. An 
effort was made to bring this class of persons under the poor laws, 
but we held that the persons entitled to old age pensions by that act 
were not poor persons within the meaning of our poor laws (be., 
persons without means of support), certainly not where the act in¬ 
cluded citizens able to help themselves, who had estates up to $3,000 
and incomes up to $365 a year. It does not require much imagina 
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tion to show the contrast between the persons considered in Busser 
v. Snyder, .... under the Act of 1923, and those entitled to relief 
under the poor laws. We further held in that case that the money- 
proposed to be given under the old age pension was a benevolence 
and that the persons who were to receive it were persons or a com¬ 
munity within the Constitution. The words, “person or communi¬ 
ty,” were not limited to a single person or place, but were used in an 
inclusive sense relating to groups or classes of persons wherever they 
might be in any part of the State. We held the act unconstitutional 
as an effort to give the State’s bounty to a definite class of persons 
who had means of support, and if Act 7-E was a parallel to that act, 
we would unhesitatingly decide the same way. But it is not. 

As pointed out in Busser v. Snyder, .... there is a vast distinction 
between the two subjects under consideration in so far as they relate 
to the constitutional prohibition. Poor persons, as understood by our 
laws, were always considered in an entirely different aspect from 
members of the public who had means of support. We will here 
again briefly discuss what we there stated as to caring for those his¬ 
torically known as poor persons, which was as follows: 

There is no direct prohibition against the use of state money to pay for the 
care and maintenance of indigent, infirm and mentally defective persons, without 
ability or means to sustain themselves, and other charges of like nature. They 
become direct charges on the body politic for its own preservation and protec¬ 
tion. As such , in the light of an expense, they stand, exactly in the same position 
as the. preservation 0/ law and order. To provide institutions or to compensate 
such institutions for the care and maintenance of this class of persons has for a 

long time been recognized as a governmental duty and ... . such appropria¬ 
tions may well be sustained on this theory. 

This was said in defense of appropriations to nondenominational 
and other institutions and persons, a comparison having been drawn 
between the use of state money as provided for in the old age pen¬ 
sion act and the use of state money by hospitals, and old age homes, 
tor reatment of poor persons. To expend money for such purposes 
has long been recognized as a function of government; only the man¬ 
ner ol its administration is restricted by section 18 of article III. 
usser v. Snyder, supra, restates what was said in Collins v. State 
reasurer 271 Pa. 428, 433 , as to the use of the state’s money and 
e intent of the constitutional prohibition. Then later on (in Busser 
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v. Snyder ), speaking on the same subject, the use of state money for 
the poor, we said: “The thing which for more than two hundred years 
fixed the charge (poor relief) on the Commonwealth was the fact 
that .... (some of its people were unable) to support themselves 
. . . . (were) without means of support. The Constitution of 1873 
recognized this condition as a public liability. Nothing is said therein 
prohibiting, interfering with or controlling the performance of the 
duty.” 

We also held in that case that the old age pension act could not en¬ 
large a class (the poor) well known to those who adopted the Con¬ 
stitution and who knew of the government’s responsibility for their 
keep. 

We again held in Collins v. Martin , 290 Pa. 388, that the care of 
the poor as generally understood was a fixed governmental duty 
similar to the enforcement of law and order. It was there contended 
by our distinguished attorney general, citing Busser v. Snyder , 
supra, that “An appropriation to enable a branch of the state govern¬ 
ment to perform a governmental duty is not an appropriation for 
charitable purposes,” even though it was worked out through a sec¬ 
tarian institution. We held that while there was a duty, whether it 
be absolute or discretionary, it could not be performed in a manner 
prohibited by the Constitution. So as not to confuse the performance 
of the government’s duty with the manner of performance, we said: 


Whether the charitable work is compulsory or discretionary, the performance 
is controlled by the Constitution. No function of government can be discharged 

in disregard of or in opposition to the fundamental law.the performance 

of a function or duty cannot take place in a prohibited way. 

The intent of these constitutional provisions was .... to forbid the State 
from giving .... to a religious sect or denomination .... the money of the 
people .... for administration or distribution. 


We restated .... that the obligation of the government to care 
for poor persons was not a charitable undertaking any more than 
the performance of any other public function is a charity. 

Considering the subject of this case, we find Act 7-E makes an ap¬ 
propriation for the relief of the poor. We again hold that the support 
of the poor,—meaning such persons as have been understood as com¬ 
ing within that class ever since the organization of the government, 
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persons who are without means of support, the same persons stated 
in the Talbot bill, Act 7-E—is and has always been a direct charge on 
the body politic for its own preservation and protection; and that, as 
such, in the light of an expense, it stands exactly in the same position 
as the preservation of law and order. The expenditure of money by 
the State for such purposes is in performance of a governmental 
function or duty and is not controlled by the constitutional provi¬ 
sion, if the purpose is to supply food and shelter to the poor, includ¬ 
ing those who are destitute because of enforced unemployment, pro¬ 
vided only that the money be not administered through forbidden 
channels. 

The appropriation, in providing for relief of poor, comprehended 
those who had been driven into that situation through enforced un¬ 
employment, they having no means to support themselves. From 
this cause the ranks of the poor have increased so rapidly as to stag¬ 
ger the people of our State. The fact that their numbers are swollen 
through unemployment does not change the established concept of 
poor persons. To hold that the State may not under the Constitu¬ 
tion now aid such people, even though it be a governmental duty, 
would be to deny to the State the right to perform not only an im¬ 
portant, but, at this time, a most pressing governmental function. 
To hold that the State cannot or must not aid its poor would strip 
the State of a means of self preservation, and might conceive untold 
hardships and difficulties for the future. It is no answer to say that 
the people generally should take care of the situation; whether they 
are or are not able to do so, does not relieve the State of its duty. 
The framers of the Constitution never intended that the instrument 

should deprive the legislature of this power.The State has 

these many years recognized this duty by building or aiding in the 
maintenance of insane asylums and hospitals for treatment of the 

mentally and physically deficient poor, and has given other poor 
relief. 

But when the unemployed, with ability to work, have work offered 
to them, and they, without good reason, do not work, they are not 
poor people entitled to support within the poor laws of this Com¬ 
monwealth. The poor authorities cannot furnish relief in any form 
to such persons. When work is offered such unemployed, they have 
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the means of support, and neither the State nor the poor district 
would be permitted thereafter to keep, maintain, or support such 
persons in idleness or laziness, or further some other object equally 
as vicious. This would be true even if the families of such persons 
suffer because the one responsible for their maintenance refuses to 
work. It is the duty of every citizen, particularly public officials, to 
aid those entrusted with furnishing this relief, to see that it is not 
given to those not entitled to receive it. If the poor officers violate 
their duty by furnishing support to such unemployed persons, the 
State authorities may, through any agency, stop payments for such 
uses. The purpose of the State’s relief is to furnish maintenance to 
poor persons, including those who, through enforced unemployment, 
have no means of support, and not to those who have such means. 

The attorney general, one of the ablest constitutional lawyers in 
the State, concedes in his argument: “If in this case the court had 
before it an act providing that a state agency should supply food and 
shelter to those who are destitute because of enforced unemployment, 
and making an appropriation for the purpose, we should not be here 
urging the court to strike it down as a violation of article III, section 
18, of the Constitution.” He urges only that a county or poor dis¬ 
trict cannot do this, that it is contrary to the Constitution because 
the payments are discretionary with these authorities. But this ob¬ 
jection will not avail. This being a governmental duty, it can be per¬ 
formed by the government, or by one of its delegated agencies or by 
an agency not prohibited by the Constitution from performing it. 

Having twice decided that appropriations to perform obligatory 
public duties or functions are not charities or benevolences, we again 
hold that the State, in performance of its governmental duty to take 
care of the poor, is not forbidden by article III, section 18, either di¬ 
rectly to assume this obligation, or to permit and aid one of its sub¬ 
sidiaries of government to perform it, or to have it performed by an 
institution not forbidden by the Constitution. As long as these chan¬ 
nels are kept clear, constitutional inhibitions will not disturb such 

acts. 

The act is intended to cover poor relief all over the Common¬ 
wealth, it was not limited to any particular locality. It embraces all 
persons within the historical definition of the term. There is no dis- 
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crimination. When the legislature directed the money to be given to 
the department of welfare, with certain duties to perform, and then 
in turn selected the poor districts as governmental agencies to secure 
proper distribution, the State has within its hands the right and pow¬ 
er to compel its proper administration. The act has not raised sub¬ 
ordinate municipal bodies over their creators. Moreover, the State 
frequently selects county officials as agents to perform governmental 
duties. The officers of the poor districts in counties were selected as 
the most efficient means of administering the fund, and the territorial 
lines of the counties, which ordinarily limit the jurisdiction of such 
officers, limit their administrative powers as state agents over the 
fund. But people who receive it in one county are the same type of 
people as those who receive it all over the State; that is, poor people 
without means of support. Therefore, the administrative officers, 
the poor directors of the county, in administering this fund, are not 
communities within the letter or spirit of the Constitution, and as 
the persons affected are poor persons, in every town, city, and ham¬ 
let in the Commonwealth, they are not within the constitutional 
limitation. 

Moreover, the persons who are handling the money can he compelled 
by the courts to see that it is properly administered as directed bylaw. 
Mandamus is a powerful remedy and the attorney general may com¬ 
pel a reimbursement to the state treasurer of moneys not properly 
spent and may force the officers of the poor districts to spend it in 
the way the sovereign dictates,—that is, for food, etc., in relief of 
poor persons. The State does not lose control over the money; if 
there should be any abuse of the powers granted, most likely an en¬ 
raged public will compel obedience through the courts. That the 
act called for an audit by the auditors of the subdivisions does not 

prevent the State, within its general powers, from making its own 
audit. 

We are not troubled with the meaning of the words “shall have 
authority,” which bother appellants. One thing is quite certain, that 
the money may be spent only for food, clothing, and so forth, and 
if it is not all spent for that purpose, it must be returned to the 
State. We doubt if this question will ever arise. As to the expendi¬ 
ture of any of these funds for persons other than those who are poor 
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because of enforced unemployment, there is this to be said to the 
credit of our communities: At no time except possibly once or twice 
since the organization of the State have these districts ever been in 
a situation to require state aid. They have always been able to take 
care of the poor because their numbers were so very small, in pro¬ 
portion to the people in the county. Today this number has been 
vastly increased by enforced unemployment compared with those 
who were poor in normal times. As a practical matter the state sup¬ 
port will not reach any of those who were poor before the increase in 
their numbers; but the county’s money will be used to take care of 
these persons, and to relieve the increased number of poor through 
unemployment. We have discussed this matter at this point as it is 
specially dealt with by the attorney general, but it might well be 
read with the discussion of the same matter in connection with the 
call. From all that has been said, it follows that the judgment of the 
court below was correctly entered. 

Judgment affirmed. 

A concurring opinion was rendered as follows: 

.... I cannot conceive that any legislator or citizen of Pennsyl¬ 
vania who read the governor’s proclamation calling the legislature 
into special session to enact legislation had any doubt that the ob¬ 
ject of the governor was to secure at the state’s expense, the neces¬ 
saries of life for those who because of widespread unemployment 
were so poor that they could not provide for themselves. If Pennsyl¬ 
vania had been devastated by earthquake or famine and the gover¬ 
nor had called the legislature into special session for the purpose of 
considering the subject of ‘‘earthquake relief” or “famine relief” 
everyone would understand that he contemplated legislation extend¬ 
ing pecuniary relief to those who had been impoverished by these 
destructive agencies. 

This same canon of construction applies to a governor’s proclama¬ 
tion calling a legislature into special session. Here the legislature 
was called to consider the subject of unemployment relief, i.e., relief 
for those suffering from involuntary unemployment. Clearly it was 
not intended by the governor that the legislature should enact a law 
to relieve the unemployed rich. The unemployed poor was the sub- 
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ject to which the governor directed the legislature to direct its at¬ 
tention. The legislature responded by enacting a bill directed to the 
pecuniary relief of the poor of Pennsylvania. Surely this bill came 
“within the scope” of the governor’s call, it was “appropriate” so 
far as it provided relief for those impoverished by unemployment and 
it was “consistent with the letter and spirit” of the governor’s call. 

But it is argued that the act under review extends relief not only to 
those who are poor because they can obtain no employment but to 
those who are poor because of laziness, old age, sickness or inability 
or unwillingness to work, that the act is a poor relief act as distin¬ 
guished from an unemployment relief act. 

My answer to that argument is that while “poor relief” and “un¬ 
employment relief” may be technically different, as “secession” and 
“rebellion” were technically different, as Abraham Lincoln pointed 
out in his message of July 4, 1861, calling congress into special ses¬ 
sion, yet under present conditions, unemployment relief and poor re¬ 
lief are practically the same thing as secession and rebellion were 
practically the same thing, as Lincoln held them to be in x 861. When 
poverty affects no greater number of people than it affects in normal 
times, the local poor districts and other subdivisions of government 
are able to take care of it, as they have done almost immemorially. 
When the present widespread poverty arising from unemployment 
affects such large numbers of people that local subdivisions are over¬ 
whelmed in attempting to cope with it, the sovereign Common¬ 
wealth has to come to the assistance of the local subdivisions as it 
did in the act now challenged. While it is theoretically correct to 
say that all the poverty now prevailing in Pennsylvania is not due 
to unemployment, it is obvious that such a large major share of it is 
due to that cause as to make the remainder of it a factor of negligible 
consequence in considering the question before us. As a matter of 
fact, the phrase “unemployment relief” is much more comprehensive 
than the phrase “poor relief,” for while there are many unemployed 
who are not poor there are practically no poor except those who are 
unemployed. When a person is “employed” in the usual sense it is a 
reasonable inference that he is self-supporting. Therefore the legis¬ 
lature in enacting a poor relief bill did not go outside the scope of the 
governor’s call but kept within it. 
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The poverty that has now become a menace to the well-being and 
peace and good order of the Commonwealth is poverty born of in¬ 
voluntary unemployment and no one even suspects or hints any 
other parentage. While it may be true that some of the dollars ap¬ 
propriated by the Talbot Act will go to those who would be poor 
even if times were normal, it is equally true that vast sums of money 
have already been spent and will continue to be spent by poor dis¬ 
tricts to ameliorate the poverty which arises solely from unemploy¬ 
ment. So these subdivisions are doing more than ameliorating nor¬ 
mal poverty—they are attempting to ameliorate poverty which is 
not merely a local affliction but a menace to the entire body-politic. 
Under these circumstances the fact that some of the money expended 
by the Commonwealth may happen to ameliorate a little poverty 
not arising from involuntary unemployment is in my judgment no 
sufficient ground for declaring unconstitutional a poor relief bill 
which resulted from the governor’s call for a special session to con¬ 
sider unemployment relief. 

I agree that the Talbot Act does not offend article III, section 18, 

of the Constitution prohibiting appropriations for charitable, edu¬ 
cational or benevolent purposes to any person or community. I hold 
that an appropriation of state money to combat widespread poverty 
arising from unemployment can no more justly be characterized as 
“charity” or “benevolence” than could an appropriation of state 
money with which to combat a plague sweeping over Pennsylvania. 
An act manifestly dictated by enlightened self-interest is not an act 
of charity. Expenditures which are made as a matter of self-protec¬ 
tion cannot be classed as benevolent. 

The greatest menace to the well-being and safety of the State is 

for it to have hundreds of thousands of its able-bodied and willing 
citizens suffering, with their families, from hunger and lack of cloth¬ 
ing and shelter because work is unobtainable. An appropriation from 
a public treasury to relieve this suffering is no more a “charitable” 
appropriation than an appropriation made to suppress an uprising, 

repel an invasion or to combat a pestilence. 

I find nothing in the Talbot Act that contravenes the Constitu¬ 
tion. 
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4. The Poor Law a Public Safety Measure 1 

The opinion of the court follows: 

Appellant commenced this action in the court below to perma¬ 
nently enjoin and restrain respondents, who constitute the state 
finance committee, from enforcing, carrying out, and administering 
the provisions of chapter 65, Laws of 1933, which authorizes the 
state finance committee to execute, issue, and sell from time to 
time general obligation bonds of the state in the sum of $10,000,000. 

In appellant’s complaint the constitutionality of the act is chal¬ 
lenged, alleging that it violates eight separate sections of our state 
Constitution and further alleging that in many of its provisions it 
conflicts with other existing laws. 

Chapter 65, Laws of 1933, is referred to as the “Bond Act” and 
chapter 8, Laws of 1933, which is an interrelated act, is referred to 
as the “Relief Act.” 

In section x of the Bond Act, designated the preamble, the Legis¬ 
lature sets forth the conditions which lead to its enactment. It re¬ 
cites a number of reasons therefor, among others, that 

discontent, social unrest and incipient insurrection exist. Acts of insurrection 
are occurring.A critical emergency calling for constructive action is pre¬ 
sented; otherwise catastrophe impends.It is imperative that existing un¬ 
employment and distress be in some measure allayed.This obligation is 

upon the state. Legislation is essential for its fulfillment. 

Section 2 authorizes the creation of a state debt and the issuance 
and sale of bonds in the sum of $10,000,000. 

There is no provision made for the submission of the bonds to the 
people of the state for their approval or rejection. 

The Relief Act, which is interrelated with and referred to in the 
Bond Act, has for its purposes as determined from its title, first, to 
relieve the people of the state from hardships and suffering caused 
by unemployment, which is identical with one of the objects sought 
to be obtained by the enactment of the Bond Act. The Relief Act 
further creates what it terms an emergency relief administration 
and defines its duties. It makes an appropriation in the sum of 

1 State ex rel. Hamilton, Attorney General v. Martin et al., 23 Pacific Reporter (2d) 1 • 
1 73 Washington 249 (1933). 9 
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$20,000 or so much thereof as might be necessary for setting up the 
machinery for the operations of the act. 

Both acts were passed with an emergency clause attached. 

Appellant first recites the provisions of section i, art. 7, of Amend¬ 
ment 14 to our state Constitution reading: “All taxes shall be uni¬ 
form upon the same class of property within the territorial limi ts of 
the authority levying the tax and shall be levied and collected for 
public purposes only.” 

Subdivision (6) of Amendment 7 to our state Constitution is next 
set out, reading 

(b) Referendum. The second power reserved by the people is the referendum, 
and it may be ordered on any act, bill, law, or any part thereof passed by the 
legislature, except such laws as may be necessary for the immediate preserva¬ 
tion of the public peace, health or safety, support of the state government and its 
existing public institutions. 


It cannot be doubted that the indebtedness and tax appropriated 
to its payment, being for the relief of state-wide unemployment and 
poverty, are for a public purpose and permissible under section 1, 

art. 7, supra, if otherwise valid. Rummens v. Evans, 168 

Wash. 527. 

Nor can it be doubted that the title to chapter 65, the Bond Act, 
which is general rather than restrictive in its scope, sufficiently com¬ 
plies with the constitutional provision as to titles to enactments. In 
re Hulet, 159 Wash. 98, 292 P. 430, and cases cited. 

Neither can it be doubted that the emergency clauses are valid 
under our Seventh Amendment, if the legislation is otherwise valid, 
since, if the emergency justifying the legislation is not necessary and 
valid, it is palpably plain that the legislation is such that it could 
not be enacted without submitting to a popular vote for approval, 
under our Constitution, art. 8, § 3. The principal question to be de¬ 
termined is, Are the bonds valid without popular submission and 
approval, within the meaning of section 2, art. 8, of our Consti¬ 


tution? 

An act of the Legislature is only to be overthrown by virtue of 
some specific limitation or prohibition in the paramount law. Where 


a doubt exists the act is sustained. 

It must be remembered also that the Governor is a part of the 
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legislative authority of the state and the Governor approved the 
legislation we have now before us, thus approving both the necessity 

for the combined legislation and the emergency existing. 

Our Constitution also provides that: “. . . . The governor shall 
have power to call forth the militia to execute the laws of the state 
to suppress insurrections and repel invasions.” Art. 10, § 2. 

In a contingency under this provision of the Constitution where 
it was shown only that there were dangers of destruction to life and 
property in two communities in one county in the state, Governor 
Ferry ordered the state militia to the localities in order to prevent 

destruction of life and property. Chapin v. Ferry, 3 Wash 386. 

Prevention is always better than cure, whether in the body politic 
or in the human body. Disorders which constitute “incipient in¬ 
surrection” were declared by the Legislature and approved by the 
Governor as existing in this state at the time the combined legisla¬ 
tion was enacted. It would seem to any rational mind that it is far 
better to cure insurrection or incipient insurrection by promoting 
prosperity rather than by the use of bullets. 

It is not to be considered that our Constitution makers con¬ 
templated that there must be actual armed insurrection with blood¬ 


shed, before taking steps and providing means with which to sup¬ 


press it. “Suppress” means “to prevent,” as well as to subdue or 


put down by force 


In Rummens v. Evans, supra, this court took notice of the 


economic and financial conditions then existing (June 30, 1932). 
All men know and we, as judges, must know that the conditions 
then existing were probably intensified until the Legislature of 1933 
met and passed the combined legislation here in question. Wide¬ 
spread hunger and privation unrelieved, inevitably lead to disorder 

and reprisal. Unless the same be relieved insurrection is indeed 
possible. 


Here, the Legislature declared and the executive approved the 
declaration that “Discontent, social unrest and incipient insurrec¬ 
tion exist. Acts of insurrection are occurring.” 

We have always held to the rule that the legislative declara¬ 
tion of the facts constituting the emergency is conclusive, unless, 
giving effect to every presumption in its favor, the court can say 
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that such legislative declaration, on its face, is obviously false and 
a palpable attempt at dissimulation. 


It is not for the courts to say that the facts found by the law¬ 
makers were obviously false, or a palpable dissimulation. 

We conclude that the laws in question violate none of the limita¬ 
tions and restrictions hereinbefore set out and relied upon by 
appellant. 

The judgment is affirmed. 


A dissenting opinion was rendered as follows: 

I am unable to concur in the reasoning or in the results reached 
by the majority. 

The constitutional provision we are called to construe is simple 
and plain in its terms and mandatory in its character. It has stood 
unquestioned and uninvaded as the supreme law of the state for 
more than forty years. It is dual in its provisions and each branch 
is an integral part of the whole. It provides: “. . . . The state may 
contract debts to repel invasion, suppress insurrection, or to defend 
the state in war, but the money arising from the contracting of such 
debts shall be applied to the purpose for which it was raised, and 
no other purpose whatever.” Constitution, section 2, art. 8. 

So that to come within its terms, the indebtedness authorized 
must be (so far as is here material) plainly (1) to “suppress insur¬ 
rection” and (2) the money so obtained “shall be applied to the 
purpose for which it was raised, and no other purpose whatever.” 
Stronger or more mandatory language would be hard to frame. 

In my opinion, on the face of the act, without even invoking 
judicial knowledge in any degree, the act fails to meet the con¬ 
stitutional requirement. The title of the act reads: 

An Act to relieve the people of the state from hardships and suffering caused 
by unemployment, through the agency of the emergency relief administration, 
creating a debt, authorizing the issuance and sale of state bonds, creating a 
sinking fund to be known as the “General Obligation Bonds of 1933 Retire¬ 
ment Fund” and allocating a portion of receipts in the motor vehicle fund there¬ 
to for the payment of interest and principal of said bonds, providing for a tax 
levy to cover any deficiency therein, making an appropriation therefrom, de¬ 
claring an emergency and that the act shall take effect immediately. 
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Showing clearly that under the constitutional mandate as to 

titles the act is one for relief simply and solely. 

The preamble of the act recites certain distressing conditions, but 
even with a liberal construction of the language there used these 
conditions are such as call for relief only and not at all for sup¬ 


pression. 

Section 3 of the act provides that the moneys realized from the 
sale of the bonds shall be deposited to the credit of the special fund 
for relief, created by chapter 8, Laws of 1933, and not a penny can 
be used for any other purpose. Chapter 8, above referred to, is a 
relief act pure and simple. Its title reads: “An act to relieve the 
people of the state from hardships and suffering caused by unem¬ 
ployment; creating and defining the duties of an emergency relief 
administration, and making an appropriation for such purpose; 
providing penalties, and declaring that this act shall take effect 
immediately.” 

Not $1 going into the fund created by chapter 8 can be used to 
suppress insurrection or for any purpose save relief of the distress 
as in that act provided. 

Therefore, giving the words of the Constitution their plain and 
ordinary meaning, this act on its face is for the relief of the dis¬ 
tressed solely and not for the suppression of anything. The moneys 
borrowed are not to be and cannot be used under the terms of the 
act to suppress insurrections. 

It is urged that prevention is better than cure and that therefore 
to prevent violence and insurrection is in law synonymous with 
suppression. That invokes a new and untried rule of constitutional 
construction and one, I fear, which would make the Constitution 
the plaything of the Legislature and the courts. 


The purpose and intent to relieve the distress of our people is a 
most worthy one in which I deeply sympathize, but only as a last 
resort, even if then, can the Constitution be destroyed to serve 
humanitarian purposes. There is ample material and wealth now 
within our state to relieve every worthy distressed person. The 
state has almost unlimited powers of taxation and until, by the use 
of its power to tax, the state has consumed the wealth within its 
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borders, we have no right to set aside a plain constitutional mandate 
and pass the results of our own lack of foresight on to our children 
and our children’s children. 

As a general rule the courts are not concerned with questions of 
public policy and such questions should usually be left to the 
legislative and executive departments of the state. Yet as the Con¬ 
stitution by its terms forbids the financing of relief by a bond issue 
exceeding $400,000, unless sanctioned by popular vote, I feel 
justified in pointing out that the Constitution itself fixes, by these 
provisions, the public policy of the state and in the constitutional 
sense this act offends against public policy. 

What man in his private affairs deliberately incurs a debt to 
relieve his present distress and passes it on to his descendants to 
pay after his death? Governments should follow the sound rule 
which applies to the individual and presently pay for present relief. 
I cannot think it sound policy or sound morals for the state to ask 
its future citizens to pay for the distress and suffering which oc¬ 
curred, perhaps, before they were bom and for which they were in 
no wise responsible. We who are living are responsible. The duty to 
relieve is ours and until we have expended our last dollar in that 
direction we have no right to burden and enslave future generations 
to pay for our own mistakes and follies. 

The act violates the Constitution and is contrary to sound public 
policy. In my judgment it should be held void. 

5. Poor Relief a “Public Purpose” 1 

The opinion of the court was as follows: 

This is a suit in equity .... to restrain the city of St. Louis 
from signing, selling, issuing, or delivering bonds totaling $4,600,000 
provided for in ordinances .... on the ground that said ordinances 

are unconstitutional, null, and void. 

The purposes of the indebtedness as set out in the ordinances are 

as follows: “For the purpose of providing for the support, mainte¬ 
nance and care of children, and sick, aged and insane, poor persons 

1 Jennings v. City of St. Louis et d., 58 South Western (2d) 9795 332 Missouri 
173 (i 933 )- 
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and paupers, and for poor relief and of providing and maintaining 
charitable facilities and services, and containing an emergency 
clause.” Appellant, in his petition, asserts that, in the event the re¬ 
spondents carry out their expressed intention of issuing and selling 
the bonds, his property will be subject to taxation for some time to 
come and that such taxation will be unconstitutional as taking his 
property without due process of law. In his prayer appellant asks 
that the respondents be perpetually restrained and enjoined from 
issuing and selling the bonds. 

The petition sets out two grounds for the alleged unconstitution¬ 
ality of the ordinances, which are as follows: 

1. That the purpose for which the indebtedness of four million six hundred 
thousand dollars ($4,600,000) is proposed to be incurred, and the purpose for 
which the proceeds of the sale of said four million six hundred thousand dollars 
($4,600,000) of bonds is to be used is not a “public purpose” within the mean¬ 
ing of Sec. 3, Article X of the Constitution of Missouri, nor a “municipal pur¬ 
pose” within the meaning of Section n, Article X of the Constitution of Mis¬ 
souri, nor a “lawful, public or municipal purpose” within the meaning of Article 
I, Sec. 1 of the Charter of the City of St. Louis, or Article XVII of the Charter 
of the City of St. Louis. 

2. That the said purpose for which said indebtedness is to be incurred and 
for which the proceeds of said four million six hundred thousand dollars ($4,600,- 
000) of bonds is to be expended is not a purpose for which indebtedness of the 
City of St. Louis may legally be incurred, nor a purpose for which the funds of 
the City of St. Louis derived by taxation may legally be spent. 

If the issuance of these bonds is not for a “public purpose,” then 

section 3, article 10, of our Constitution is violated, because under 

this section “taxes may be levied and collected for public purposes 
only.” 

The Legislature has the duty and power to levy taxes, and the 
presumption is that the Legislature will levy a tax only for a “public 
purpose,” and the courts are not justified in interfering except when 
it clearly appears that the Constitution will be violated by the en¬ 
forcement of the legislative purpose. 

While no hard and fast rule can be laid down as to whether or not 
an enactment of the Legislature is for a “public purpose,” yet this 
court, in the case of State ex rel. v. Switzler, 143 Mo. 287, ap¬ 
proved the test laid down by the Supreme Court of the United 
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States, in the case of Citizens' Sav. 6* Loan Association v. Topeka , 20 
Wall. 655, 665, .... wherein the court said: 


In deciding whether, in the given case, the object for which the taxes are 
assessed falls upon the one side or the other of this line, they [the courts] must 
be governed mainly by the course and usage of the government, the objects for 
which taxes have been customarily and by long course of legislation levied, 
what objects or purposes have been considered necessary to the support and for 
the proper use of the government, whether state or municipal. Whatever 
lawfully pertains to this and is sanctioned by time and the acquiescence of the 
people may well be held to belong to the public use, and proper for the mainte¬ 
nance of good government, though this may not be the only criterion of right¬ 
ful taxation. 


An examination of the Revised Statutes of Missouri 1929 clearly 
shows that poor relief is a “public purpose” and a governmental duty 
because .... counties are authorized to spend money in support of 
the poor;.... a county pauper fund is provided;. . . . county poor- 
houses and county hospitals are maintained; section 9697 (Mo. St. 
Ann. 9697) gives authority to educate poor children that are blind 
or deaf; section 12961 directs the county court to set aside, out of its 
annual revenues, a definite sum for the support of the poor; article 1, 
chapter 90 creates a state board of charities and defines its func¬ 
tions; section 12930 requires this board to supervise public relief to 
the poor; section 12938 authorizes cities to provide for a social wel¬ 
fare board; section 7330 gives cities under special charter authority 
to maintain poorhouses and charitable institutions. Also, various 
sections of these statutes give cities of the first, second, third and 
fourth class power to provide funds to care for the poor. Section 1, 
article 1, paragraph 31, of the Charter of the City of St. Louis is as 
follows: “To provide for the support, maintenance and care of chil¬ 
dren and sick, aged, or insane poor persons and paupers ” Para¬ 
graph 32 authorizes the city: “To provide and maintain charitable, 
educational, recreative, curative, corrective, detentive, or penal in¬ 
stitutions, departments, functions, facilities, instrumentalities, con¬ 
veniences, and services.” . , 

The appellant concedes that the city of St. Louis has the righ , 

and in fact the obligation, to expend its money for the support, main¬ 
tenance, and care of destitute children and others who may be desti¬ 
tute by reason of sickness, age, insanity, or physical deficiencies. 
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But he contends that the city has no right to spend the taxpayer’s 
money upon persons who may be destitute solely by reason of the 
present economic situation. He contends that the real purpose of 
the bonds is to provide for the man who is able-bodied and capable 
of working, but unable to find work because of the widespread un¬ 
employment that is prevalent throughout this entire nation. 

The good of society demands that when a person “is without 
means, and unable, on account of some bodily or mental infirmity, or 
other unavoidable cause, to earn a livelihood,” he is entitled to be sup¬ 
ported at the expense of the public. “It is immaterial how the al¬ 
leged pauper is brought into need, as it is the fact of the situation and 
not the method of producing it that is important.” “So the fact that 
a person’s want is the result of gross intemperance does not prevent 
him from securing relief as a pauper.” “An able-bodied man, who 
can, if he chooses, obtain employment which will enable him to main¬ 
tain himself and family, but refuses to accept employment, is not 
entitled to public relief, though relief may be properly extended to 
the wives and children of such men.” 21 R.C.L. 705, 706. It neces¬ 
sarily follows that an able-bodied man, who is unable to obtain em¬ 
ployment on account of the economic conditions existing at the 

time, and who is without means of support, is entitled to public 
relief. 

We do not believe that the cases cited by the appellant are in 
point because the relief extended in those cases was for compensa¬ 
tion for the loss of property that was due to some calamity and was 
not relief to prevent suffering from want of proper care of the people 
affected by such calamity. Those cases are not an authority for the 
proposition that the government cannot aid its people who are un¬ 
able to provide for themselves, regardless of what caused their con¬ 
dition. 

We, therefore, hold that the ordinances authorizing the issuance of 

these bonds are for a “public purpose.” They undertake to provide 

relief for people of the city of St. Louis who are unable to care for 

themselves, and to relieve them of their condition, and it is immate¬ 
rial what caused their condition. 

As a municipal purpose, poor relief is recognized by our Legisla¬ 
ture in the creation of social welfare boards and in express grants of 
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authority to all of our cities to care for the poor. In paragraphs 31 
and 3 2 of article I, section 1 of its charter, this power is expressly con¬ 
ferred upon the city of St. Louis. Poor relief being a municipal pur¬ 
pose, under section n, article 10, of the Constitution of Missouri, the 
city of St. Louis has the power to levy taxes so that its poor may be 
fed, clothed, and sheltered. 

It appears that the power to issue bonds is given the city of St. 
Louis by section 1, article XVII, of its charter. We have already 
held that the city has authority under the charter to spend public 
funds for poor relief, and it follows that it is authorized to borrow 
money for that purpose. 

The ordinances authorizing this bond issue coincide with para¬ 
graphs 31 and 32 of article I, chapter I, of the Charter of the City of 
St. Louis, with the exception that the ordinances add the words 
“poor relief.” This phrase comes within purview of this section of 
the charter, and is, therefore, not open to the criticism that the 
ordinances are broader than the powers granted the city by its 

charter. 

The judgment is, therefore, affirmed . 
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STATE EMERGENCY RELIEF FINANCING 

i. Sources of State Emergency Relief Funds, July i, 1930— 

June 30, 1935 1 

The expenditure of State funds for emergency relief purposes is a 

comparatively recent phenomenon.Participation on the part 

of State governments in the financing of emergency relief dates from 
the fiscal year 1930-31 when four States recorded a combined ex- 


000 


this activity of State governments has rapidly increased, reaching a 


000.000 


year ended June 30, 1935. Thus the disbursements of State govern¬ 
ments for emergency relief purposes compare favorably with the 

$276,000,000 devoted to that purpose by local units of government 
during the same fiscal year. 

The total expenditures of State governments for emergency relief 
purposes during the present depression prior to July 1, 1935, which 
means, in fact, during the 5-year period beginning July 1, 1930, 
amounted to approximately $533,000,000. Of this total, 41.6 percent 
were expended in 1934-35, 3°-7 percent in 1933-34, 16.9 percent in 
I 93 2 ~ 33 > IO -7 percent in 1931-32, and only 0.1 percent in 1930-31. 
Simultaneously the number of States participating in the financing 
of emergency relief increased from 4 in 1930-31 and n in 1931-32 
to 26 in 1932-33, 39 in 1933-34, and 41 in 1934-35. There are indi¬ 
cations that the upward trend of State expenditures for emergency 
relief purposes has not yet been interrupted and that they will 
approach $250,000,000 during the present fiscal year. Of the funds 
disbursed by State governments for emergency relief during the 
entire 5-year period, 99 percent represented expenditures on the 
basis of legislative appropriations, while the remaining 1 percent 
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authorization 


legislative appropriations. 


The 


term borrowing 


came 


arked shift occurred in 


amounting to 19.9 percent; sales taxes, to 14.3 percent; automotive 
revenues, to 4.1 percent; beer and liquor revenues, to 2.7 percent; 
income taxes, to 1.5 percent; and miscellaneous sources, including 
taxes on corporations, inheritances, and public utilities, as well as 
moneys diverted from s inki ng funds and teachers’ annuity and 
pension funds, to 1.1 percent. 

During the period under examination a 1 
the methods employed by State governments for the raising of 
emergency relief funds. This change is particularly apparent in the 
relative roles of general revenues, bonds, and sales taxes. While in 

1930- 3 1 all State emergency relief funds were obtained from general 
revenues, the importance of this source declined to 52.3 percent by 

1931- 3 2 and to 12.0 percent by 1933-34* hut since that time funds 
from this source have exhibited an upward trend. Proceeds from the 
sale of bonds, on the other hand, which played no part in the financ¬ 
ing of emergency relief during 1930-31, rose to 63.9 percent in 1933- 
34, but during the fiscal year just ended have exhibited a decline. 
Even more striking is the relative importance of the proceeds of sales 
taxes. These made their first appearance as a source of State 
emergency relief revenue in 1932-33, when they accounted for 13.2 
percent of State expenditures, increased to 19.5 percent in 1933-34, 
and, after a slight increase in absolute but a moderate decline in 
relative importance in 1934-35, show indications of a very conspicu¬ 
ous upward trend during the current fiscal year. Further shifts in 
the character of State financing of emergency relief are indicated by 

Table 1. 

In this analysis, the distinction between State and local relief 
funds is made in accordance with the actual sources of these funds 
and in accordance with the reporting practice of the Federal Emer¬ 
gency Relief Administration. Thus, funds obtained from revenues 
ordinarily accruing to local treasuries, either through local collection 
of taxes or through local sharing of State-collected taxes, are treated 



TABLE 1 

Revenue Sources of State Emergency Relief Funds—July i, 1930 , through June 30,1935 (Expenditure Basis) 
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as local funds and therefore omitted from this analysis of State funds. 
There were excluded, similarly, funds obtained from the sale of bonds 
constituting the liability of the local units and/or financed by 
revenues ordinarily accruing to the local units, irrespective of State 
guaranty. However, revenues ordinarily accruing to the State, but 
temporarily diverted to localities, were classed with State funds. 
Furthermore, the analysis is made on the basis of actual expenditures 
rather than obligations incurred for emergency relief. Consequently 
the figures are not directly comparable with the obligations incurred 
figures as reported by the State emergency relief administrations to 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and published period¬ 
ically in the latter’s monthly reports. The difference between the 
statistics of expenditures and the statistics of obligations incurred 
arises from the fact that the expenditure figures indicate the amount 
disbursed during the period by the State treasury, while obligations 
incurred indicate the liability incurred against State funds for relief 
actually granted or expenses during the period. The difference 
between the two amounts is explained by the fact that in some cases 
the State treasury places funds at the disposal of the relief adminis¬ 
tration in advance of the incurrence of the obligations, while in 
others the relief vouchers are issued before the actual transference of 

treasury funds. In still other instances, the two transactions occur 
simultaneously. 

It should also be noted that funds covered in this analysis include 
only such items as are at present allowable under the rules and regu¬ 
lations of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. In practice, 
this distinction means that only such expenditures are included as 
were incurred in connection with aid to persons on emergency relief 
rolls or nonrelief persons engaged in the prosecution of work-relief 
projects. Accordingly there are excluded in this analysis expendi¬ 
tures made by the regularly constituted public welfare agencies for 
local poor relief as well as State expenditures for various public works 
programs. This latter item is significant in some of the New England 
States and in some of the Western States, where expanded highway 
and construction programs have been prosecuted. 1 


of thlrnlTm eXClU ?l d tWs ^ bulation > for instance, the public works expenditures 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which, during the period from July r, i 93I 

to June 30, 1934, approached $24,000,000. J y ’ 93 ’ 
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In 1930-31 State expenditures for emergency relief purposes 
amounted to $546,750. This represented the combined contributions 
of the four participating States, Connecticut, Maine, New Hamp¬ 
shire, and Oklahoma, to the relief of the unemployed. Of the four, 
Oklahoma alone accounted for $294,831, an expenditure necessitated 
because of nature’s destruction of agricultural crops. Connecticut 
and Maine each expended slightly in excess of $100,000, while the 
expenditure of New Hampshire amounted to $28,092. 

During the fiscal year 1931-32 the emergency relief expenditures 
of the State governments increased to $56,949,948. New York and 
New Jersey accounted for $14,407,551 and $13,737,600; Illinois and 
Pennsylvania for $9,803,278 and $9,299,829; Connecticut, Mary¬ 
land, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin each for sums ranging from 
$1,183,894 to $3,256,576; and Maine, Ohio, and Oklahoma each for 
amounts of less than $1,000,000. 

The fiscal year 1932-33 witnessed an increase in State expendi¬ 
tures for emergency relief purposes to $90,358,760. By that year the 
number of participating States had increased to 26. Virtually two- 
thirds of these expenditures were accounted for by New York, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and New Jersey, which expended $26,631,886, $21,908,110, 
and $10,370,935, respectively. Next in importance came Illinois 
with $8,681,686, Ohio with $7,797,294, Maryland with $4,520,265, 
Rhode Island with $2,182,658, and Wisconsin with $2,090,759. 
Three additional States, California, Connecticut, and Delaware, 
each contributed sums in excess of $1,000,000, while the disburse¬ 
ments of 15 States were less than $1,000,000 each, dropping in some 
cases to insignificant amounts. 

During the fiscal year 1933-34 expenditures on the part of 39 par¬ 
ticipating State governments rose to $163,507,058. More than two- 
thirds of the total were contributed by six States. Pennsylvania led 
the list with $33,741,055 and was in turn followed by Illinois with 
$32,690,844, New York with $27,363,821, New Jersey with $15,- 
000,000, Ohio with $14,113,916, and Michigan with $11,000,000. 
Varying amounts ranging from $1,132,673 to $7,696,554 were 
supplied by Connecticut, Maryland, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. The 
remainder was supplied by 24 States, the amounts ranging from $67 
in Iowa to $933,839 in Kentucky. 
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By the fiscal year 1934-35 State emergency relief expenditures had 
risen to $221,582,857. During that year New York occupied first 
place with $50,932,840 and was followed in importance by Pennsyl¬ 
vania with $28,340,236, California with $25,486,145, Illinois with 
$23,371,886, New Jersey with $19,439,789, Ohio with $14,255,664, 
Michigan with $12,000,000, and Texas with $9,026,461. Amounts 
ranging from $1,127,135 to $4,944,194 were supplied by Arizona, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. The contributions of 19 additional States ranged 
from $24,905 in Virginia to $926,228 in New Hampshire. 

During the 5-year period, beginning July 1, 1930, and ending 
June 30, 1935, total expenditures on the part of the 42 participating 
States amounted to $532,945,373. Almost two-thirds of this total 
represents the expenditures of four States, New York accounting for 
$119,336,098, Pennsylvania for $93,289,230, Illinois for $74,547,694, 
and New Jersey for $58,548,324. Five additional States each sup¬ 
plied sums in excess of $10,000,000—California, $27,289,324; Mary¬ 
land, $13,395,123; Michigan, $23,000,000; Ohio, $36,918,087; and 
Texas, $16,723,564. Emergency relief disbursements below $10,000,- 
000, but in excess of $1,000,000, were reported for Arizona, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, Mis¬ 
souri, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, Ten¬ 
nessee, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. The 
remaining 15 States supplied amounts of less than $1,000,000 each 
and ranging as low as $26,152 for Alabama. 

An examination of the methods employed by the various State 


governments for raising emergency relief funds indicates that the 
haphazard and emergency practices which characterized relief 
financing during 1933 and 1934 are gradually giving way to more 
permanent financing procedure. During the early years of State 
financing of emergency relief a considerable portion of the funds 
expended were obtained from general revenues. It was to be ex¬ 
pected that when the need for relief funds arose State legislatures 
should first have recourse to such balances as had accumulated in 
their general funds. Thus, in 1930-31 all of the funds expended by 
State governments for emergency relief purposes were obtained from 
general revenues. Subsequently the relative importance of general 
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revenues declined to 52.3 percent of total expenditures in 1931-32, 
28.3 percent in 1932-33, and 12.0 percent in 1933-34. Since 1933-34, 
however, emergency relief has assumed a more permanent role in the 
States’ budget. In consequence, general revenues increased in im¬ 
portance as a source of State emergency relief revenue to 13.8 percent 
in 1934-35 and promise to account for approximately 45 percent of 
the relief expenditures during the current fiscal year. The number of 
States which employed this method of financing relief increased to 8 
in 1931-32, 18 in 1932-33, and 20 in 1933-34, but fell off to 16 in 
1 934-3 5. Expenditures from this source during the 5-year period 
totaled $105,978,452. This 5-year total will probably be exceeded by 
the emergency relief expenditures from this source during the 
current year. 

When during the early years of the depression general revenue 
balances were depleted, States resorted to the sale of bonds and other 
emergency sources of tax revenue. In the process the total volume 
of State relief expenditures financed through bond issues rose from 
$12,903,652 in 1931-32 to $47,595,080 in 1932-33, $104,496,964 in 
1 933-34, and $130,494,001 in 1934-35, bringing the 5-year total of 
State expenditures from this source to $295,489,697. Bonds were 
thus the most important single source of State emergency relief 
revenues and accounted for 55-4 percent of all State expenditures for 
that purpose during the past five years. However, their relative 

importance is at present declining. 

The third most important source of State emergency relief 
revenue, and one becoming increasingly significant, is the sales tax 
which was utilized by 2 States in 1932-33, 8 States in i 933 _ 34 > an< ^ 
12 States in 1934-35. The revenues obtained from this source 
account for 14.3 percent of all State relief expenditures during the 
past five years, rising in importance from $ii, 943 > 4°3 i n I 93 2- 33 > 
to $32,499,909 in 1934 - 35 - 

Revenues derived from diversion of highway funds have played 
a comparatively minor role in financing emergency relief. During 
the 5-year period under examination they amounted to only 
$21,726,544. In view of the fact that substantial portions of emer¬ 
gency work relief activities have been directed toward the improve¬ 
ment of highway facilities, this is, indeed, an insignificant amount. 



Revenue Sources of State Emergency Relief Funds—July i, 1930, through June 30,1935 (Expenditure Basis) 
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** Salary cuts and teachers’ annuity and pension funds. 

tt Includes $611,774 from State’s share of locally collected property tax. 

XX Inheritance, transfer, and chain store taxes. 
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During the 5-year period a total of 10 States obtained funds from this 
source. The number of participating States increased from 2 in 

1931-32 to 5 in 1933-34 and to 9 in 1934-35- 

Of similar minor significance are the funds derived from beer and 
liquor revenues. These made their first appearance in 1933-34 when 
they accounted for $1,911,194 and increased to $12,535,815 in 1934- 
35. During the current year, however, the amount obtained from 
this source is expected to fall considerably short of the 1934-35 total. 

Income taxes have to date been employed for emergency relief 
purposes by only two States; in one of these, Montana, funds thus 
obtained are of no significance. Of the total of $7,931,123 raised by 
State governments for emergency relief from this source during the 
past five years, Wisconsin alone accounts for $7,895,089. 

A total of seven States obtained $5,651,164 from various miscel¬ 
laneous sources. The bulk of this total is accounted for by an 
expenditure in excess of $4,000,000 by the State of New Jersey in 
1931-32, which was obtained by diversions from teachers’ annuity 
and pension funds. Among other miscellaneous sources may be 
mentioned funds obtained from race-track licenses, as well as from 
taxes levied on corporations, utilities, inheritances, chain stores, 
gifts, and the transfer of property. The fact that these miscellane¬ 
ous taxes have practically disappeared as sources of State emergency 
relief funds is an additional indication that State financing of emer¬ 
gency relief is gradually shifting from temporary into more perma¬ 
nent channels. Additional State-by-State details concerning the 
sources of State emergency relief funds during the period beginning 
July 1, 1930, and ending June 30, 1935, are presented in Table 2. 1 


2. State Relief Borrowing Prior to August 1, 1935 2 

During the period of January 1933 through August 1935 Federal 
unds paid for 71 percent of the costs of emergency relief, local funds 
contributed 17 percent, and State contributions amounted to but 12 

jT“‘« s f ;pp d t R ’ M ‘ ofFe,k, “ w *** 

RepM ° /,te *** e -»■-» 

-I <Sta ! e rdief b ° rr0wing ’’ as here ^Ployed, includes those long-term 
operations of state governments, the proceeds of which constitute state con- 
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percent. 1 .... In financing emergency relief, States have resorted, 
to some extent, to the issuance of bonds. It therefore appears timely 
to subject this method of State relief financing to more careful 
scrutiny and to inquire: What is its significance; how has it been 
accomplished; and what are its fiscal consequences? 

SIGNIFICANCE OF BORROWING 

Viewed nationally, bonds have been the most important single 
source of State emergency relief revenues during the present depres¬ 
sion. Bond issues provided 22.6 percent of all State emergency relief 
expenditures in the fiscal year 1931-32, 52.7 percent in 1932-33, 
63.9 percent in 1933-34, and 58.9 percent in 1934-35. Of all emer¬ 
gency relief funds expended by State governments during the 5-year 
period from July 1, 1930, through June 30,1935, the funds provided 
by bonds exceeded 55 percent. 2 These are arresting proportions 
which, however, lose much of their significance if viewed in the light 

of absolute amounts. (See Table 1.) 

The emergency relief expenditures of the State governments 
financed by long-term borrowing since the beginning of the depres¬ 
sion to date amount to less than $300,000,000. This total is not 
exceptionally large when compared with the total funds expended for 
emergency relief. The explanation of the discrepancy between the 
relative importance of bonds as a source of State relief revenue and 

tributions to the financing of emergency relief, in accordance with the rules and regula¬ 
tions of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. This definition excludes, in 
addition to short-term borrowing made in anticipation of revenues (e.g., Minnesota), 
two other categories: First, it excludes those bonds, the proceeds of which were not 
utilized for the relief of individuals already on the relief rolls, but were rather directed 
toward creating employment and thereby reducing the rate of growth of the relief rol s. 
In this category belong borrowings for highway, public works, and other construction 
purposes. Second, it excludes borrowings which in the final analysis represent a local 
and not a state liability. This restriction accounts for the exclusion of the first 
$20,000,000 bond issue in California, the $12,217,053 borrowed and loaned again by 

Massachusetts, and the bonds financed by public utility taxes m Ohio.” 

[The Editor has made some very slight changes in this report by the omission 0 

certain diagrams.] 

1 [It is important to note that this was written before the end of federal aid for 0I “® 
relief. Since November, 1935, the states and local authorities have carried very 

relief burdens with federal aid restricted to work relief.] 

2 [See above, “Sources of State Emergency Relief Funds, 1 ” pp. 611-21.] 
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TABLE 1 

Sources of State Emergency Relief Funds—July i, 1930, 

through June 30,1935 


States 


Alabama.I $ 

Arizona. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

Delaware. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico. 

New York. 

North Carolina. 

North Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island. 

South Carolina. 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


Tax Revenue 

26,152 
2,168,801 
270,374 


Borrowing 


1 , 905,995 I $ 25,383,329 
1,779,000 
7,423.663 
2,108,000 


350,774 

26,055,625 

146,52s 

3,001,282 

300,630 

2,169,684 

148,321 

2,606,420 

656,513 

490,901 

23,000,000 

3,841,037 

167,000 

6,084,062 

506,959 


48,492,069 


12,738,610 


435,745* 


Total 


$ 26,152 

2,168,801 

270,374 

27,289,324 

1,779,000 

7,423,663 

2,108,000 


350,774 
74,547,694 
146,52s 

3,001,282 

300,630 

2,169,684 

148,321 

2,606,420 

13,395,123 

490,901 

23,000,000 

4,276,782 

167,000 

6,084,062 

506,959 


28,092 

19,212,866 

179,638 

25,000,001 


45,766 

2,506,201 

39,335,458 

94,336,097 


7,314,723 

1,954,450 

2 , 495,363 

75 , 327,153 

3,079,856 


29,603,364* 


17,962,077 

4,476,429 


275,922 

181,155 

58,878 

2,653,648 

39,494 

26,248 

x , 234 ,623 

3 . 797.774 

8 . 279.774 

108,300 


16,664,686 


3,509,866 


Total . $237,455,676 $295,489,697 


45,766 

2 , 534,293 

58,548,324 

179,638 

ii 9 , 336 ,Q 98 


36,918,087 
1, 954,450 
2 , 495,363 
93,289,230 
7,556,285 


275,922 

2,181,155 

26,723,564 

2,653,648 

39,494 
26,248 

4 , 744,489 

3 , 797,774 

$- 279,774 

108,300 


$ 532 , 945,373 


^■_ 

relief Wro^g'™" subse< l uent d ™«n in conformity with the above definition of State 
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the absolute importance of bonds in the financing of emergency 
relief lies, of course, in the fact that States (and for that matter, 
localities as well) have generally succeeded in escaping the bulk of 
the relief burden. During this depression the 48 State governments 
have contributed to the support of the unemployed and other groups 
in need only $532,945,373, a sum representing approximately 4 
percent of all State expenditures. Even this figure exaggerates the 
State governments’ net relief burden, for consideration must be 
given to the fact that in compensation for their outlays these 
governmental units received substantial values in completed work 
projects conducted under emergency work relief. Such projects 
included the construction of roads, streets, parks, playgrounds, 
bridges, and public buildings, as well as the performance of teaching, 
library, sanitation, hospitalization, and road maintenance services. 

To maintain, however, that, in the aggregate, States have met a 
disproportionately small share of the relief burden is not to deny that 
in some States emergency relief has been a significant budgetary 
item. In national totals the relatively generous expenditures of some 
of the Commonwealths are to some extent offset by the failure of 
others to make any contribution whatever. It is estimated, for 
instance, that during the fiscal year just ended, emergency relief 
accounted for 7 percent of the expenditures of the State government 
of New York, 11 percent of the State outlay in Illinois, and 15 per¬ 
cent of the State government expenditures of Pennsylvania. 1 

The States’ recourse to borrowing for emergency relief purposes 
has been limited. During all these years of unemployment the sale of 
bonds as a source of relief revenue has been employed by only 12 of 
the 48 States. The twelfth State to float bonds did not do so until 
1935 and not until after the period of this report, while in another 
State the amount involved was inconsequential. Although State 
financing of emergency relief dates from 1930-31, borrowing as a 


1 It must not be inferred from these estimates, however, that the burden of relief in 
Pennsylvania was greater than in Illinois, and that the burden in each of these was 
greater than in New York. As is well known, the scope of state expenditures varies 
widely from State to State, depending upon the division of responsibility between the 
State and its political subdivisions. In one instance, State expenditures may include 
substantial outlays for education, welfare, or roads, which in other instances are left 
in part or in their entirety to the localities. 
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source of revenue did not make its appearance until the following 
year when two States, Illinois and Maryland, obtained funds from 
this source. Three States, New Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island, 
were added to the list in 1932-33, and four more, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and Washington, in 1933-34- In 1934-35* 
Pennsylvania disappeared from the group, but two others, Cal¬ 
ifornia and Nevada, took its place. During the current year only 
half (Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, Texas) of 
the 1934-35 States remain, but an additional State (Tennessee) 
raises to six the total number of States borrowing for emergency 
relief purposes. Of the 12 States which have thus far obtained relief 
funds 1 through long-term borrowing, 6 are in the East, 4 in the 
West, and 1 each in the South and Middle West. The six Eastern 
States account for two-thirds of the funds provided in this manner. 
They are: New York with $130,000,000; New Jersey with $35,000,- 
000; Pennsylvania with $20,100,000; Maryland with $12,000,000; 
Rhode Island with $8,000,000; and New Hampshire with $4,200,000. 
In the West, California accounts for $24,000,000, Texas for $20,000,- 
000, Washington for $10,000,000, and Nevada for $312,000. Illinois 
and Tennessee, the two remaining States, authorized $50,000,000 
and $1,500,000, respectively. 

The total volume of State relief bonds authorized for sale during 
the past five years amounts to $315,112,000, of which $278,373,000 
had been sold by July 1, 1935. 2 In the interim, approximately 
$24,000,000 of the relief bonds had matured, leaving outstanding on 
that date $254,562,00c. 3 Although this amount is a comparatively 
unimportant item in the Nation’s total public debt, it looms large in 
the debt structures of some of the individual State governments. 
This is particularly true of those States which had only insignificant 
long-term obligations at the beginning of the depression. Most 

1 Figures quoted in this paragraph are amounts authorized but not actually ex¬ 
pended . 

2 Between July 1 and Sept. 24, 1935, the following amounts of the remaining 

^36,739,000 had been sold: New York, $30,000,000 on Sept. 24, 1935; Rhode Island, 

8500,000 on Sept. 16,1935; Tennessee, $750,000 on Aug. 20,1935; and Texas, $2,000,000 
°n July 3, i 93S . 

3 The net bonded debt of the State governments on July 1, 1935, amounted to 
$2,613,712,400. Borrowing for relief purposes accounted for 9.7 per cent of the total. 
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conspicuous is the situation of Texas which, on July 1,1935, had an 
outstanding indebtedness of $20,265,200, almost nine-tenths of 
which was represented by relief bonds. Another example is the State 
of Washington where the $10,000,000 relief bond issue accounted for 
^ 3-5 percent of the State’s bonded indebtedness. Somewhat less 
striking is the case of New Hampshire, where 35.3 percent of the 


TABLE 2 

Relief Bonds in the State Debt Structure— 

As of July i, 1935 


States 

State Relief Bonds 

Present State 
Debt 

Unsold 

Relief 

Bonds 

(Thou¬ 
sands of 
Dollars) 

Present State 
Debt Plus Un¬ 
sold Relief 
Bonds 

Author¬ 
ized 
(Thou¬ 
sands of 
Dollars) 

Sold 
(Thou¬ 
sands of 
Dollars) 

Out¬ 

stand¬ 

ing 

(Thou¬ 
sands of 
Dollars) 

Total 
Amount 
(Thou¬ 
sands of 
Dollars) 

Per¬ 

cent 

for 

Re¬ 

lief 

Total 
Amount 
(Thou¬ 
sands of 
Dollars) 

Per¬ 

cent 

for 

Re¬ 

lief 

California. 

24,OOO 

24,000 


180,959 

13-3 


180,959 

1 3-3 

Illinois. 

50,000 

50,000 


224,719 

21.6 


224,719 

21.6 

Maryland. 

12,000 

12,000 


47,266 

24.4 


47,266 

24.4 

Nevada. 

312 

78 

78 

848 

9.2 

234 

1,082 

28.8 

New Hampshire. 

4,200 

4,200 

3,900 

II,o6i 

35-3 


11,061 

353 

New Jersey. 

3S,ooo 

35 ,ooo 

31,250 

109,766 

28.5 


109,766 

28.5 

New York. 

130,000 

99,995 

85,425 

480,922 

17.8 

30,055* 

510,927 

22.6 

Pennsylvania.... 

20,100 

20,100 

18,090 

137,737 

13‘i 


137,737 

I 3 I 

Rhode Island. . . 

8,000 

5 ,ooo 

3,800 

2I,O9O 

18.0 

3,oo°t 

24,090 

28.2 

Tennessee. 

1 • soo 



04.320 


1,500! 

95,820 

1.6 

Texas. 

J 0 

20 ,OOO 

18,000 

18,000 

20,265 

88.8 

2,000§ 

7 J / 

22,265 

89.8 

Washington. 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

15,750 

63 5 


15,750 

635 

Total. 

3I5,H2 

278,373 

254,562 

1 , 344,703 

18.9 

36,739 

1,381,442 

21.1 


* $30,000,000 sold on Sept. 24, 193s* X $75<V>oo sold on Aug. 20, 1935 * 

f $500,000 sold on Sept. 16, 1935. § Sold on July 3, 1935* 


bonded debt of $11,061,269 was incurred in the effort to relieve un¬ 
employment. An examination of Table 2 will reveal that in the case 
of the more habitual borrowers, relief indebtedness is of lesser 
relative importance. It ranges from 13.1 percent of the present 
State debt in Pennsylvania to 13.3 percent in California, 17.8 percent 
in New York, 18.0 percent in Rhode Island, 21.6 percent in Illinois, 
24.4 percent in Maryland, and 28.5 percent in New Jersey. Relief 
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bonds account for 18.9 percent of the present combined net bonded 
debt of the 12 States which employed this source of relief revenue 
during the past 5 years. If the authorized but unsold bonds are 
counted, 21.1 percent of the indebtedness of these States govern¬ 
ments may be attributed to emergency relief. 

In view of the prevailing variations between the borrowing habits 
of the various States governments, the above data fail to reveal 
accurately the relative significance of the indebtedness incurred for 
relief purposes, and for that reason other comparisons may be 
illuminating, .... [such as] the relation of that indebtedness 1 to the 
estimated value of real property. 2 In the 48 State governments 
combined, emergency relief accounts for an average per capita 
State indebtedness of $2.08, ranging from $0.86 in Nevada to $8.38 
in New Hampshire. The per capita relief indebtedness is below $5 in 
California, Nevada, Pennsylvania, and Texas, and above $5 in 
Illinois, Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Washington. Tennessee’s unsold relief bond issue will 
represent a per capita debt of $0.57. If the 12 relief borrowing States 
alone are considered, the per capita debt is raised to $4.85, a figure 
which will increase to $5.55 when the balance of the authorized bonds 
are sold. 3 

.... The outstanding portion of the bonds sold by State govern¬ 
ments for relief purposes represents approximately one-tenth of 1 

1 State net bonded debt data as of July 1, 1935 (with the exception of Colorado and 
Georgia), were obtained directly from the public officials of the respective States. Per 
capita debts were calculated on the basis of the 1930 Census of Population. 

J The estimates of the value of real property here employed were made by Lent D. 
Upson, L. D. Woodward, L. L. Ecker-R., and other members of the municipal finance 
section of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. In the preparation of these 
estimates the following factors were taken into account: 

a) The estimates of public officials and well-informed private individuals in the 
various States; 

b) Allowance for known relative efficiency of the assessment machinery in the 
various States; 

c) The degree of completeness of the tax rolls; and 

d) The general tendency of assessors to exaggerate the ratio of assessed to true 
value. 

The limitations of this estimate are obvious. In the nature of the case this estimate 
can represent only an approximation of the value for the period covered, i.e., 1934. 

3 This figure does not take into account the fact that in the meantime some portions 
of the bonds now outstanding will have been repaid. 
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percent of the estimated value of real property. Too much reliance, 
however, cannot be placed on the accuracy of this relationship since 
the estimates of the value of real property are subject to a compara¬ 
tively wide margin of error. In the individual States the proportions 
range from less than one-tenth of 1 percent in Nevada to seven- 
tenths of 1 percent in New Hampshire. In this connection it is 
necessary to keep in mind that, compared with local and Federal 
debts, State indebtedness represents a comparatively minor liability 
against the assets taxable by the respective governmental uni ts, 1 
It may nevertheless be concluded that on the whole the amount of 
emergency relief funds obtained by States from the sale of bonds was 
substantially less than might have been expected—less in fact than is 
popularly supposed. 

OBSTACLES TO BORROWING 

This limited recourse to borrowing at a time when public relief 
expenditures were rapidly increasing and the Federal Government 
was making continuous demands for State participation, is par¬ 
ticularly noteworthy because of the refusal of a large number of 
States to assume a significant share of the cost of the program. 2 
Why, then, did States hold so tenaciously to their pay-as-you-go 
policy, even at the cost of failing in their humanitarian responsibil¬ 
ities to the unemployed? 

In discussions on this matter it has become traditional to refer to 
the severe constitutional restrictions usually surrounding State bor¬ 
rowing. Debt difficulties encountered by a number of States during 

1 However, the proportion of county, city, and town debts represented by borrowing 

for relief purposes is of no quantitative importance.A large part of the con¬ 

tributions made by the localities to the Emergency Work Relief Program took the 
form of materials and services, while the bulk of the contributions made in cash were 
obtained from ad valorem levies on property. 

2 Prior to July 1, 1935, eight State governments (Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota) had made 
no contributions whatever to the relief program and in 10 others (Alabama, Arkansas, 
Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Vermont, 
Virginia) the contributions of the State governments represented less than 1 percent 
of total public relief expenditures. In some of these States, however (notably Indiana, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, and Vermont) the cities, towns, and counties compensated 
for the inactivities of their respective State governments. 
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the early years of their existence left their imprint upon subsequent 
constitution-making bodies. Today, limitations upon State borrow¬ 
ing powers are incorporated in the constitutions of most of the 
States. In 23 the incurring of State debt is conditional upon the 
lengthy process of constitutional amendment, and in 15 others the 
approval of a majority of those voting must be obtained. In only 10 
States is the power to borrow beyond temporary and national 
defense requirements vested in the State legislatures. 

Of this last group, in which legislatures possess power to borrow 
without electoral sanction or constitutional amendment, only four 
States have to date used this prerogative to supply funds for the 
relief of the unemployed. In one of these, Tennessee, the funds have 
only recently become available. The other three are Maryland, 
Nevada, and New Hampshire. In three States, California, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Texas, the provision of emergency relief funds by 
borrowing required a constitutional amendment. The State of 
Washington, also constitutionally prohibited from borrowing, 
evaded the restriction by pleading the existence of an incipient 
insurrection. 1 In the remaining four, electoral approval without 
constitutional amendment was obtained. Such approval was voted 
on two occasions in Illinois, on three occasions each in New Jersey 
and New York, and on four occasions in Rhode Island. Thus, of the 
total authorized indebtedness of $315,112,000, constitutional amend¬ 
ments provided for $64,100,000 and electoral approval for $223,000,- 
000. These circumstances lend credence to the contention that legal 
obstacles could have been surmounted and that the fundamental 
reason for the States’ failure to borrow for emergency relief must be 
sought elsewhere. 

During the early years of the depression, States held to the con¬ 
tention that the relief of unemployment was a local responsibility 
and should therefore be financed by their political subdivisions. 
Accordingly, many of the early emergency relief acts of State 

1 Article 8 of the Constitution of the State of Washington provides that the State 

may incur debts to repel invasion, suppress insurrection, or defend the State in time 

of war. [See reprint of the decision of the Supreme Court of the State of Washington 
in this volume, above, pp. 601-6.] 
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legislative bodies were directed toward facilitating the financing of 
emergency relief from local funds. 1 Frequently, the borrowing and 
taxing powers of the localities were broadened by a removal of debt 
and a relaxing of tax limitations; in some cases efforts in this direc¬ 
tion even went so far as to place the credit of the State at the 
disposal of the local units. New York’s first emergency relief 
appropriation act carried a clause authorizing local relief borrowing. 
The State of New Jersey, before borrowing, passed several acts 
authorizing local relief borrowing. Pennsylvania’s early legislation 
was concerned with local borrowing. Rhode Island’s first emergency 
relief act authorized cities and towns to borrow beyond usual debt 
limits and appropriated State funds for the purchase of the relief 
notes of localities. Connecticut’s authorization of local borrowing 
was accompanied by a State guaranty of these obligations “upon 
determination that [the] municipality is without resources adequate 
to meet the demands for work relief or home relief.” California, 
Massachusetts, and Nevada obtained funds in the capital market 
for the specific purpose of relending the money to their respective 
political subdivisions. In many of those cases in which State govern¬ 
ments did their own borrowing, it was provided that such State 
indebtedness should be repayable for the localities’ share of State 
collected taxes. Even after the legislators finally succumbed to the 
pressure for State emergency relief appropriations, they continued 
to hold persistently to the validity of the traditional theory of local 
responsibility. Thus in the preamble to their emergency relief 
appropriation acts, both New York and Washington maintained that 
“while the duty of providing aid for those in need or unemployed 
because of lack of employment is primarily an obligation of the 
municipalities (here the Washington law replaces the word “munici¬ 
palities” by the word “counties”) nevertheless it is the finding of the 
State that in the existing emergency the relief and assistance pro¬ 
vided for by this act are vitally necessary to supplement the relief 
work accomplished or to be accomplished locally and to encourage 
and stimulate local effort in the same direction.” 2 

1 Vide “Digest of State Legislation for the Financing of Emergency Relief,” in the 
Monthly Report, Federal Emergency Relief Administration, May, 1935- 

1 New York Legislative Acts, Ch. 798 (1931 Ex.) approved Sept. 23, 1931; Washington 
Legislative Acts, Ch. 8 ( 1933 ) approved Jan. 23, 1933- 
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Further explanation for the limited use of relief bonds must be 
sought in the unwillingness of the public to employ that method of 
financing—an aversion so strongly embedded that the destitution of 
millions was inadequate to overcome it. What borrowing did take 
place occurred largely in those States in which borrowing had 
previously been established as an acceptable fiscal practice. It is 
noteworthy that the 12 States which borrowed for emergency relief 
account for half of the combined indebtedness of all State govern¬ 
ments. 


CONSEQUENCES OF BORROWING 

There are no symptoms at the present time of the impairment of 
financial conditions of State governments as a result of relief bor- 

TABLE 3 


State Relief Bonds: Interest and Principal Requirements 

Sold before July i, 1935 


States 

Before 1935 

1935-39 

1940-44 

1945-49 

1950-54 

Total 

California. 


$ 3,360,000 
21,512,500 
5,311,840 
45,ioo 
3 , 343,687 
25,601,568 
64,628,812 
12,688,125 
3,268,125 
12,854,692 

4,002,140 

$ 15,360,000 
20,901,250 
5 , 393 , 56 o 
46,900 
1,112,812 
9,200,002 
30 , 950,000 

8 , 793,549 

824,250 

8 , 471,732 

4,000,165 

$13,260,000 

14,630,250 

4,848,924 


$ 31,980,000 

67,586,750 

16,231,324 

92,000 

4 , 897,499 

40,512,508 

113,502,450 

24.245.424 

5 , 48 i ,375 

21.326.424 

14,774,247 

Illinois.$ 3,300,000 

Maryland.1 677,000 

Nevada. 1 . 

$7,242,750 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey. 

441,000 

5,710,938 

17,923,638 

2,763,750 

1,389,000 



New York.' 



Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island. 

Texas. 



Washington.! 

340,077 

' 3 , 998,545 

2,426,320 

Total.1 

S3 2,552,403 j$i56,616,589 

$105,054,220 

$ 36 , 737,719 

$9,669,070 

$340,630,001 


rowing. Legislators have kept in mind the desirability of redeeming 
public debts as promptly after their creation as circumstances will 
permit. In no instance have relief bonds been issued providing more 
than 20-year maturity, and in a number of cases maturities have 
been exceptionally short. A substantial volume of the indebtedness 
has already been redeemed. In every instance the relief bonds have 
been of a serial type which provides for the redemption of a portion 
of the bonds each year. This obviates the necessity of accumulating 
large amounts for redemption purposes and of carrying these funds 
in liquid form through various changes in political administration of 
government. This consistent preference for serial over sinking fund 
bonds is particularly noteworthy since in only one State has the 
constitution prescribed the serial form of borrowing. Table 3 in- 
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dicates by 5-year periods the amount of interest and principal 
required for the liquidation of State relief bonds. The $281,123,000 
worth of bonds sold as of August 1, 1935, will necessitate a total of 
$340,630,001 for interest and principal repayments. 1 More than 
half of this total will have been repaid before 1940 and the bulk of 
the remainder before 1945. In only two instances will State relief 
bonds mature after 1950. The continued need for State participation 


TABLE 4 

Provisions for Servicing of Relief Bonds Sources of Revenue 

(Sold before July i, 1935) 


States 


California. 

Illinois. 

Maryland. 

Nevada. 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey.... 

New York. 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island.. 

Texas. 

Washington. . . 

Total. 


Per cent of 
total.... 


Total 

Automotive 

Revenues 

State General 
Revenues 

Property 

Taxes 

Liquor 

Revenues 

$ 24,000,000 
50,000,000 

I 2 ,OOO,OOO 

78,000 

4, 200 ,OOO 

35,000,000 
99,995,000 
20,100,000 


$ 24,000,000 



$50,000,000* 




$12,000,000 
78,000 
1,800,000 





I,800,000 

600,000 


25,000,000* 



$10,000,000 

99,995,000 
20,100,000 





5,000,000 
18.000.000 

7 % OOO, OOO 

2 ,OOO,OOO 



0 y y 

18,000,ooof 



I0,OOO.OOO 

10.000.000* 








0 

0 

0 

CO 

oc 

r^ 

cs 

$89,800,OOO 

$164,695,000 

$13,878,000 

$10,000,000 

100 

32.2 

59-2 

5-0 

3-6 


* Property tax to be levied if gasoline revenue insufficient, 
t Except ad valorem levy on real property. 


in financing relief, however, might conceivably alter the present 
structure of State indebtedness for relief purposes. 

Adequate provisions made for the servicing of all State emergency 
relief debts insure their redemption on schedule. The financing 
provisions in the individual borrowing States are presented in Table 
4. In view of the present tendency to lighten real property taxation, 
it is to be expected that property owners should fare well in the dis¬ 
tribution of the liability for the servicing of these obligations. The 
combined face value of State relief bonds sold before July 1, 1935 , 

1 Exclusive of the $33,250,000 of bonds which have been sold since July i, * 935 - 
These represent the following interest and principal requirements. 1935 39 > 
$16,811,781; 1940-44, $17,410,782; 1945-49. $3,067,50°; total , $ 37 ,290, o6 3 - 
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financed directly either from State or from local taxes on property, 
amounts to only $13,878,000, or 5 percent of the total. 1 Further¬ 
more, of the $164,695,000 relief bonds which are the liability of 
State general revenues, the proportion of those serviced from taxes 
on general property is quantitatively unimportant. Of the 6 States 
in which relief bonds are a charge on general revenues, only 3 
(New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Texas) levy taxes on general 
property. In one of these, Texas, the relief bonds are specifically 
chargeable against general revenues other than ad valorem levies on 
real property. In the remaining two States the relief issues affected 
amount to only $2,600,000. The much advertised liquor revenues 
are also unimportant. Their use in servicing relief bonds is confined 
to one instance, a $10,000,000 issue in New Jersey. 

Automotive revenues, on the other hand, have come in for a very 
prominent share of the burden. They are being used to meet $89,- 
800,000, or 32.2 percent of the total, scattered through five States. 
In three of these States, Illinois, New Jersey, and Washington, 
provision is made for taxation of property in the unexpected event 
that automotive revenues prove inadequate. Both bond issues of 
Illinois, totaling $50,000,000, and the first bond issue of $1,800,000 
in New Hampshire are financed from the localities’ share of the 
automotive revenue. Those shifting the relief burdens to future 
users of automobiles probably had in mind the fact that the work of 
relief activities of recent years have been devoted in no small degree 
to the construction and maintenance of road transportation facilities. 
The aforementioned $1,800,000 bond issue of New Hampshire, for 
instance, was used exclusively for relief work on highways. More¬ 
over it is estimated that various road activities have accounted for 

approximately one-third of the Federal Government’s work relief 
programs. 

CONCLUSION 

Substantial increases in State relief borrowing in the near future 
seem unlikely. The only additional bond issue under consideration 

■ Exclusive of the authorized $36,739,000, which remained unsold on July i, 1935. 

Of this total, $234,000 is to be financed by ad valorem levies on property and 

$36,505,000 from State general revenues. Included in the latter total is a $2,000,000 

issue in Texas which specifically is to be serviced from taxes other than those on real 
property. 
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at present is that which will be submitted to the New York electorate 
on November 5, 1935. In all other States taxation for relief is 
rapidly displacing borrowing for relief. This abatement in the 
volume of borrowing is particularly noteworthy because total relief 
expenditures of State governments continue to increase. California, 
Illinois, Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania are among the 
States which at one time during the depression financed emergency 
relief through borrowing, but more recently have provided tax 
revenues for that purpose. 

Viewing the State relief borrowing of the past, it can be concluded 
that its volume was less than might have been expected; less, in fact, 
than prudent fiscal practice might well permit. If the share of long¬ 
term borrowing looms disproportionately large in total State relief 
expenditures, the reason is to be found not in excessive borrowing 
but in a deficiency of other sources of funds. 

3. The State Sales Tax as a Source of Relief Revenue 1 

The funds supplied by State governments for emergency relief 
purposes during recent years have been obtained from a wide variety 
of revenue sources. Borrowing, taxation, and diversion, in their dif¬ 
ferent forms, have all played roles of varying significance. 

The present article is confined to a consideration of the significance 
of sales taxes. 2 The taxing of sales at some stage of the production- 

1 From an article by L. L£szl6 Ecker-R., Monthly Report of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration , October , 1935 , pp. 5-20. The present discussion is confined to 
State-wide sales taxes, to the exclusion of those operative only within local govern¬ 
mental units. For example, the New York City sales tax, in effect since December 10, 
1934, which provided approximately $3,500,000 monthly for emergency relief purposes, 
is omitted from the discussion. 

2 The term “sales tax,” as here employed, conforms to the definition standardized by 
R. M. Haig and Carl Shoup in their The Sales Tax in the American States (New York. 
Columbia University Press, 1934), 833 pp. “(It) includes within its scope all business 
sales of tangible personal property at either the retailing, wholesaling, or manufacturing 

stage, with the exceptions noted in the taxing law. 

“In many instances, however, the tax also affects other types of transactions. The 
sale of professional services and other services, of real property, and of intangible per 
sonal property is sometimes subject to the tax. So, too, in some States, is the receipt 
of dividends, interest, rental payments, and wages and salaries. The sale of unmanu 
factured natural resource products, and indeed, their mere extraction or shipmentis 
sometimes taxable by the same law. Nonbusiness transactions may be included, n 
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distribution cycle represents not only the most striking recent de¬ 
velopment in State taxation for relief but also the most conspicuous 
contemporary phenomenon in general State taxation. 

Sales taxes have risen steadily in importance as a source of State 
relief funds during the depression. During the first fiscal year of 
their operation, 1932-33, they provided a total of $11,942,817 in 
Pennsylvania and $586 in Ohio. 1 This amount represented 13.2 per¬ 
cent of the combined relief expenditures of all the State govern¬ 
ments. In the subsequent fiscal year, 1933-34, the number of States 
obtaining relief funds from this source increased to eight. By this 
time sales taxes accounted for $31,925,023, or 19.5 percent of all the 
relief funds made available by State governments. 2 During the last 
complete fiscal year, 1934-35, the contributions of sales taxes in¬ 
creased still further to $32,499,909/ but due to increases in other 
sources of revenue, their relative importance declined to 14.7 per 
cent of that year’s total. At the same time the number of States 
tapping this source of revenue had increased to 12. For the current 
fiscal year, only preliminary data are available at present. Sixteen 
States, however, have been utilizing this form of taxation for emer¬ 
gency relief purposes during the current fiscal year, and it is estimat¬ 
ed that the funds collected will exceed the combined total of the 
three preceding years. (See Table 1.) 

The widespread sales tax movement is a comparatively recent 
development in American public finance, although sales tax history 
in European countries dates back to the beginning of the World War. 
At the close of 1935, sales taxes as above defined were in effect in 23 

the other hand, sales of food and of certain other general categories of commodities 
may be specifically exempted. 

“The present study is not concerned with so-called ‘selective’ sales taxes, limited in 
application to certain commodities specifically named; e.g., tobacco products, beer, 
malt. Nor does it treat of several State taxes which are levied on a sales or purchases 
basis but which are so low in rate as to be of virtually no fiscal significance.” .... 

1 The funds supplied by Ohio were obtained from a selective sales tax, and are there¬ 
fore excluded from the subsequent discussion, in accordance with the above definition. 
They are, however, included in this summary paragraph in order to make data compa¬ 
rable with those presented in the earlier articles of this series. 

2 Including selective sales tax funds to the amount of $1,440,000 in the State of 
Ohio and $492,624 in the State of Arizona. 

1 Includes $787,131 derived from selective sales taxes in Arizona. 
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States. In all but three of these (West Virginia in 1921, Mississippi 
in 1930, North Carolina in 1931) they were adopted during the past 
3 years. Nine States adopted the tax in 1933; five, in 1934; and six, 
in 193s. 1 In addition, the sales tax has figured at some time during 


TABLE 1 

State Emergency Relief Expenditures from Funds Obtained 

from Sales Taxes 


States 

Actual Expenditures 

1935-36 

Estimated 

Expendi¬ 

tures 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1 

1934-35 

3-Year Total 

Arizona. 


$ 630,652* 

$ 984,131! 

$ 1,614,783! 

$ 360,000 

24,000,000 
3,600,000 
1,400,000 
20,000,000 

4,250,000 

2,400,000 

3,500,000 

9,000,000 

6,000,000 

8,000,000 

500,000 

4,ooo,ooo|| 

California. ... 


Colorado. 





Idaho. 



317,000 

1,178,770 

3,000,000 

1,121,385 

525,000 

12,000,000 

4,944,194 

317,000 

17,214,810 

3,000,000 

1,121,385 

525,000 

23,000,000 

5,781,159 

Illinois. 


16,036,040 

Iowa. 


Kentucky.... 



Maryland. .. 



Michigan 


11,000,000 

836,965 

Missouri. 


New Tersev 


A 1 V ft ■ Vl JV T ■ • • 

North Dakota 
Ohio. 





$ S86§ 

11,942,817 

i,440,ooo§ 

57,183 

1,208,817 

3,811,508 

5,252,094 

12,000,000 

2,636,330 

Pennsylvania. 
Utah. 

i, 427 , 5 i 3 

2,000,000 

1,807,000 

Wa^hincrtnn 


If d Jlllllg tun • • 

West Virginia. 


715,366 

3,082,408 

108,000 

3 , 797,774 

108,000 

500,000 

Wyoming. . .. 


Total.... 

$11,943,403 

$31,925,023 

$32,499,909 

$76,368,335 

$91,317,000 


• Includes $492,624 derived from selective sales taxes. 5 Derived from selective sales taxes 

f Includes $787,231 derived from selective sales taxes. II County poor relief excise fund. 


X Includes $1,279,755 derived from selective sales taxes. 

the past few years in the tax legislation of five other States. It was 
repealed in New Jersey, rejected by the electorate in Oregon, and 
allowed to expire without renewal in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Georgia. Today 45.6 percent of the country’s population resides m 
States where purchases are subject to State-wide sales taxes. 

* Indiana, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Arizona, Illinois, Michigan, Oklahoma, 
California in 1933; Missouri, Iowa, Ohio, New Mexico, Kentucky in 1934; Colorado, 
Wyoming, North Dakota, Idaho, Arkansas, Maryland in 1935. 
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Sales taxes vary widely from State to State with reference to the 
types of sales that are taxable, as well as the rates at which they are 
imposed and the exemptions that are specifically provided. The most 
frequently utilized form is the so-called retail sales tax, now in effect 
in 18 States. The retail sales tax is the most restricted form of sales 
levy and is imposed only upon sales of tangible personal property at 
retail or for consumption. In some cases, however, retail sales taxes 
also affect admissions and sales of services by public service corpora¬ 
tions. 1 

A somewhat broader form of the tax affects not only sales of 
tangible personal property at retail and for resale but also the acts 
of extracting natural resources and of manufacturing. Such a tax is 
termed a “general sales” tax even though the taxation of sales for 
resale and of the acts noted above may be considerably restricted in 
some instances. This category, found in two States (Arizona and 
North Carolina), includes certain taxes which also reach sales of 
services by business enterprises (but not sales of personal or profes¬ 
sional services by individuals), sales of admissions and sales of real 


property. 

The third and broadest type of business tax has the essential ele¬ 
ments of the general sales tax but in addition is levied upon sales of 
personal and/or professional services and in some cases sales of in¬ 
tangibles. This type of levy, called the “gross receipts” tax, is at 
present found in Mississippi, New Mexico and Washington. Finally, 
there are two sales taxes (in Indiana and West Virginia) which tax 
gross income from all sources and include, in addition to the main 
elements noted above, gross income from isolated nonbusiness ac¬ 
tivities. These are termed “gross income” taxes. 


It is to be noted that in the case of some States two types of sales 
x are operating simultaneously. Thus, Washington imposes both 


a gross receipts tax and a retail sales tax and West Virginia, a gross 
income tax together with a tax on retail sales. In each of these in¬ 


stances retail sales are twice taxed. The striking feature of the Ameri¬ 
can sales taxes is that all of them include levies on sales at retail. 


1 Classification of type of sales taxes in accordance with that adopted by Haig and 
Shoup, op . cii. 
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Thus there are neither exclusively manufacturers’ nor exclusively 
wholesalers’ sales taxes. 

The development of sales taxes has been accompanied by a rise in 
the rates of taxation and an expansion of their scope. As far as retail 
sales are concerned, the most frequent rate is 2 percent, which is now 
found in 13 of the 23 States. In four States the rate is 1 percent, 
while in six it is 3 percent. The rates on wholesale sales range from 
one-twentieth of 1 percent to one-fourth of 1 percent. 

Much has been written on the controversial problem of sales taxa¬ 
tion. Many writers on the subject are agreed that it represents a 
backward step in fiscal justice. Here, no attempt will be made to 
enter this controversy, partly because it is desired to confine the 
present paper to a factual presentation and partly because the pres¬ 
ent knowledge of the incidence of various taxes is so imperfect that 
valid generalizations are difficult to draw. It may not be out of 
place, however, to suggest that one of the major shortcomings of the 
retail sales tax is its inflexibility, arising from a combination of the 
breadth of the tax base and the impracticability of imposing frac¬ 
tional tax rates. This circumstance leads to inflexibility in produc¬ 
tivity which may result in a tendency to adopt high rates, thus add¬ 
ing to the growth of the nation’s tax burden. Despite its theoreti¬ 
cal shortcomings, the sales tax has already become and threatens to 
remain a dominant feature of American State taxation. 

The productivity of sales taxes offers one obvious explanation for 
the widespread adoption of this levy despite public aversion and the 
criticism of students of public finance. In the 24 States in which the 
sales tax is or has been in effect sometime during the current fiscal 
year, its annual yield is estimated at approximately $ 345 ) 000 > 000 ' 
(See Table 2.) Compared to other sources of State revenue this is a 
substantial amount. It exceeds the sums collected by State govern¬ 
ments in 1932 from the general property tax and is approximately 
equal to the amounts derived that year from all special taxes, in¬ 
cluding those on inheritances, personal income, corporate income, 
banks and other corporate stock, mortgage registries and insurance 
policies. 1 The yield of the sales tax in the individual States varies 
widely, of course, in accordance with the volume of sales, tax rates 

■ Bureau of the Census, Financial Statistics of State and Local Governments, 1932, P- 7 - 
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* Indirectly part of this goes for school teachers’ salaries. § For old-age pensions, blind pensions, and mothers’ aid. 

f For old-age pensions. || County poor relief excise fund. 
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and tax exemptions. From present indications it will produce an¬ 
nually $42,000,000 in Michigan, $50,000,000 in Ohio, $60,000,000 
in Illinois, and $64,000,000 in California. In six other States its col¬ 
lections will range between $10,000,000 and $20,000,000; in four, be¬ 
tween $5,000,000 and $10,000,000; and in nine, between $1,000,000 
and $5,000,000. In no State is it providing less than $1,000,000. 
These sums represent an annual per capita tax burden ranging from 
$1.50 in Arkansas to $9.28 in West Virginia and $10.56 in California. 
Thus, in many States this newcomer among State taxes already 
ranks first from the point of view of productivity. 

Estimates of probable disposition during the fiscal year 1935-36 
are presented in Table 2. In 16 of the 24 States in which sales taxes 
are or have been in effect sometime during this fiscal year, unem¬ 
ployment relief will be the beneficiary of approximately $91,000,000. 
This amount includes not only the funds specifically appropriated 
for emergency relief purposes but also some which were originally 
earmarked for general State purposes and were subsequently divert¬ 
ed for the relief of unemployment. The share of unemployment relief 
in sales tax revenue ranges from nothing in eight States to 74.1 per¬ 
cent in Utah and 77.7 percent in Idaho. In New Jersey, where the 
sales tax was repealed after a brief existence of 4 months, all of the 
$8,000,000 collected was devoted to the relief of unemployment. It is 
this use of some of the sales tax revenue for relief which assisted 
legislative leaders in inducing the public to accept the sales tax. 

In order of magnitude, however, unemployment relief is only 
third among the recipients of sales tax revenues. First place is 
held by the general State treasury (so-called State general fund) 
with $111,653,136, and second place is assigned to common schools 
with $98,283,059. Among other specific allocations should be men¬ 
tioned the $28,330,833 and the $11,221,533 to localities and States, 
respectively, for other than school and relief purposes. Included in 
the latter total are $1,500,000 for old-age pensions in Maryland and 
$100,000 for old-age pensions, blind pensions and mothers aid in 
North Dakota. The sums earmarked in 11 States for expenses of 

sales tax administration amount to $4,000,000. 

The taxing of sales for the purpose of financing unemployment re¬ 
lief creates an anomalous situation. The anomaly arises from the 
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fact that the sales tax falls most heavily upon the unemployed whose 
income is primarily devoted to consumption. In effect the unem¬ 
ployed are taxed on the expenditure of their relief benefits in order to 
provide funds for granting these benefits. However, several devices 
have already been designed to remedy this situation. One of these 
is the exemption of “the necessities of life” from the sales tax. Pro¬ 
visions have been made in a number of States to exempt the sale 
of bread, milk, and other foodstuffs. Another method is the exemp¬ 
tion of all sales for relief purposes, found either in the sales tax stat¬ 
utes or in the subsequent administrative provisions. At present some 
phases of relief transactions are exempt in at least 16 States. In not 
less than seven States, however, no differentiation is made in sales 
tax administration between sales to relief persons and other pur¬ 
chasers. For one State, no data on this point are available. In those 
cases in which the purchases of relief persons are taxable, some at¬ 
tempts have been made to remedy the situation by making corre¬ 
sponding increases in the budgetary allowances of persons on relief. 

The growth of the sales tax movement is due, in part, to the fact 
that sales taxes are simple to administer. Adequate data on cost of 
administration, however, are wanting. Such fragmentary informa¬ 
tion as is available indicates that in the individual States varying 
amounts ranging from 1 percent to 6 percent of total collections are 
required for administration. The ratio varies inversely with the rate 
of the tax and with the density of population. 1 Furthermore, the 
proceeds of sales taxes are available at regular intervals shortly after 
the imposition of the levy. Frequency of payment ranges from 15 
to 90 days. 

Objections to the sales tax are frequently countered with the asser¬ 
tion that an emergency may justify their temporary enactment. 
When sales tax laws have once been placed on the statute books, 
however, efforts are usually made to retain them indefinitely. Eleven 
of the sales tax laws now on the statute books are without specified 
time limit. They will remain in force until specifically repealed. 

Nine of these would already have expired had they not been re¬ 
newed. 

The pressure for sales taxation has been met by considerable op- 

' Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation, Progress Report, 1935, p. 63. 
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position. During their brief history, sales taxes have been declared 
unconstitutional in three States. In all three, however, the legisla¬ 
tures were successful in enacting substitute measures which met with 
the approval of the courts. In two of the States, Arkansas and North 
Dakota, in which the sales tax is at present in effect, earlier proposals 

for the sales tax were rejected by the electorate.Thus the 

forces behind the sales tax movement have frequently been strong 
enough to overcome not only judicial but electoral obstacles as well. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that there is little validity 
in the contention that the responsibility for the wholesale introduc¬ 
tion of the sales taxes rests with emergency relief. Sales taxes, to be 
sure, have been a relatively important source of State emergency re¬ 
lief revenue, but they have derived their significance not so much 
from their own quantitative importance as from the lack of quanti¬ 
tative importance of all other State relief expenditures. The unem¬ 
ployed, furthermore, have by no means monopolized the yield of the 
sales taxes. They received only one-fifth of the total sales tax reve¬ 
nue in 1933-34, one-sixth in 1934-35, and are receiving approximate¬ 
ly one-fourth during the current fiscal year. There can be little doubt 
that in some States sales taxes provided the most readily available 
source of relief revenue, but it is equally true that in others more 
desirable alternative methods were available. In such cases expedi¬ 
ency prevailed in the determination of State and local fiscal policy. 




PART FIVE 

FEDERAL AID AND EMERGENCY RELIEF 








INTRODUCTION 


THE LONG HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT TOWARD 

FEDERAL AID FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 

BY EDITH ABBOTT 

Federal aid 1 for the general welfare of the people of the different 
states began with federal land grants for the support of the common 
schools, before education was either universal, free, or compulsory. 
Federal aid for education has been one of our oldest American tradi¬ 
tions and has been an accepted national policy almost continuously 
since the founding of the Republic. Before the adoption of the Con¬ 
stitution, when the old conflict over the lands in the public domain 
was still a subject of public controversy, the ordinance that estab¬ 
lished the Northwest Territory made the historic provision that in 
every township the section numbered sixteen should be reserved “for 
the maintenance of public schools within said township.” 

FEDERAL AID BEFORE THE DEPRESSION 

But federal grants-in-aid 2 for social welfare purposes have a dif¬ 
ferent and confused history. Beginning in 1803, federal aid was oc- 

1 See the very useful book, Federal Aid, by Austin F. Macdonald (1928); and see 
Federal Relations to Education: Report of the National Advisory Committee on Education, 
especially Vol. II (Washington, 1931). For various discussions of the 1931-32 contro¬ 
versy over federal aid for relief in the Social Service Review, consult the ten-year Index 
published in the issue for December, 1936. See also various congressional debates and 

congressional committee hearings on federal relief during the period from 193 r to the 
present time. 

The early beginnings of federal aid are illustrated in the Public Welfare Documents 

assembled by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge in her Public Welfare Administration: Select 
Documents. 

2 It will help in clear thinking in the field of social welfare if “grants-in-aid” are dis¬ 
tinguished from “subsidies.” When a larger governmental unit grants funds to a smaller 
public authority to assist this minor governmental authority in the carrying on of cer¬ 
tain special services, this payment is properly called a “grant-in-aid” rather than a 
subsidy. When public funds are given to private agencies, the grant is correctly de¬ 
scribed as a governmental “subsidy” to the private group, which is controlled not by 
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casionally granted in the case of large-scale catastrophes, 1 for which 
it was difficult for the local authorities to make prompt and adequate 
provision. There were also attempts made on the part of certain 
states or cities to have the federal government make special grants- 
in-aid in response to occasional appeals for certain special classes for 
whom the states could not provide, and in whom some groups of in¬ 
fluential persons were interested. In 1819 the Connecticut Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb received a federal grant; but federal aid was 
refused when the New York Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb asked 
for a grant-in-aid in 1820; although Kentucky 2 later received a grant 
for a school for the deaf in 1827. That is, Congress made certain 
appropriations for these special schools, but no general policy was 
established of making grants-in-aid to all the states for schools for 
the handicapped. Congressional refusal of uniform state grants for 
this purpose was based on the theory that it was not necessary to 
provide such an institution in every state. However, the grant made 
in one state and the withholding of a similar grant in another may 
have been dictated by the greater political influence of the represent¬ 
atives of the successful states. 

In 1848 Dorothea Dix, who had been carrying on a long crusade to 
have state hospitals established for the care of the insane by the slow 
method of securing legislation first in one state and then in another, 
sent her famous Memorial to Congress in behalf of a federal land 

public officials under public supervision but by a privately selected or self-appointed 
“board of directors.” 

For an authoritative discussion of various aspects of the policy of grants-in-aid by 
an English scholar see Herman Finer, English Local Government , chap, xx, pp. 427-68; 
see also the article “Grants-in-Aid,” by Herman Finer, in the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences; see also Sidney Webb, Grants 4 n-Aid (London, 1911); and several recent 
American books— Financing Economic Security in the United States , by William Withers; 
The Administration of Federal Grants to the States, by V. O. Key; Stale and Federal 
Grants-in-Aid, by H. J. Bitterman; The Rise of a New Federalism; Federal-State Co-op¬ 
eration, by Jane P. Clark; Congress as Santa Claus; or National Donations and the General 
Welfare Clause of the Constitution, by Charles Warren; and Federal Aid for Relief, by 
E. A. Williams. See also Documents, section II, below, pp. 780-880. 

1 These grants will be found listed in Document i, below, p. 691. 

2 The early congressional statutes dealing with federal assistance for the Connecticut 
Asylum, for the New York Asylum, and for the Kentucky school will be found in the 

Breckinridge collection, op. cit pp. 172-95. 
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grant to assist the states in providing proper care for the insane. 
Miss Dix 1 looked upon the federal land grants for education as a 
precedent; and she had also seen the land grants being given by the 
federal government for the building of the new railroads and she 
thought it should be possible to get federal grants of public lands so 
that the income from these lands could go to the different states to 
build suitable institutions for the insane, who were then so miserably 
cared for in the old poorhouses—in the special “insane wards” and 
county “insane asylums” frequently connected with the local poor- 
houses, in the jails, and in other unsuitable places. Through four 
sessions of the United States Congress she labored indefatigably for a 
bill providing for federal public land grants for this benevolent pur¬ 
pose, and the cause for which she had worked so vigorously through 
so many years seemed to have been won when Congress finally 
passed the act setting aside ten million acres of public lands for help¬ 
ing the states to provide better care for the insane. But the veto 
message of President Franklin Pierce put an end to a very promising 
public welfare movement and delayed, for nearly three quarters of a 
century, any further vigorous efforts in behalf of federal aid in this 
field. There was a congressional debate 2 following the presidential 
veto, but there was not enough support to pass the bill over the veto. 
This defeat brought to a discouraging end the first great attempt to 
secure federal aid for public welfare purposes other than special 
grants to assist a section or a special area at the time of some local 
difficulty, such as a devastating and unexpected disaster. 

But even for the most serious emergencies there was no estab¬ 
lished and accepted policy, and grants 3 were made almost spasmod¬ 
ically or accidentally—to relieve the homeless sufferers after a 
tragedy like the Chicago fire of 1871, and, at different times, after 
Mississippi floods in 1874, 1882, 1884, 1890, and more frequently in 
later years. In the year 1897, when there had been an appropriation 

1 For the Memorial of D. L. Dix Praying a Grant of Land for the Relief and Support 
of the Indigent Curable and Incurable Insane in the United States (U.S. 30th Cong., 1st 
sess., Senate Misc. Document No. 150), see E. Abbott, American Pioneers in Social 

Welfare. This Memorial is also reprinted in the Social Service Review , I (1927), 117-37, 
and in Breckinridge, op. cit., pp. 195-221. 

2 See Breckinridge, op. cit., pp. 231-34. 

3 For a list of federal disaster grants, see Document r, below, p. 691. 
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of $200,000 for “sufferers from the overflow of the Mississippi,” there 
was also a congressional appropriation of $200,000 for “people in the 
mining regions of Alaska.” In the present century, in the years be¬ 
fore the great war, a series of appropriations had been made by Con¬ 
gress for catastrophes of various kinds, such as $3,000,000 in 1903 for 
“distress in the Philippines”; $2,500,000 in 1906 for the San Francis¬ 
co earthquake sufferers; and new appropriations for flood sufferers at 
different times. 

DROUGHT AND FEDERAL AID 

The need of federal aid for drought-stricken areas has from time to 
time been a subject of grave public concern not only in the states 
affected but in the national capital. Even local public aid for drought 
sufferers was a controversial subject for many years, and in 1875 
drought relief was held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 1 of 
Kansas on the ground that aid for farmers was using tax funds for a 
“private purpose,” although in the same year Congress made one of 
its “disaster grants” of $30,000 for special distribution of seeds for 
farmers who had suffered from the same “grasshopper ravages.” 2 In 
1887 an adverse retarding influence in the long history of the demand 
for federal aid for drought relief was the result of the effort to provide 
an almost negligible amount of federal assistance for the drought suf¬ 
ferers of Texas. President Cleveland vetoed the bill 3 that would have 
enabled the Commissioner of Agriculture to make a special distribu¬ 
tion of seeds in the drought-stricken counties of Texas. The Cleve¬ 
land veto message did not question that distress and destitution had 
resulted from a long-continued and extensive drought. The message 
said that there “existed a condition calling for relief”; and that a 
federal grant of seed grain to the stricken farmers to enable them to 
prepare for the next planting “would serve to avert a continuance or 
return of an unfortunate blight.” Nevertheless, President Cleveland 
felt obliged to veto the plan proposed, which he described as “in¬ 
dulging a benevolent and charitable sentiment through the appro¬ 
priation of public funds.” 

. See above, the “Seed and Feed” cases, which are discussed in the Introduction 
to Part One, pp. 12-15, and the cases in the Documents, above, pp. 73 ~ 9 6 - 

2 See Document i, below, p. 692. 

3 For President Cleveland’s Federal-Aid Veto Message (1887), see Congress ion 

Record, Vol. XVIII, Part 2, pp. 1875-76. 
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He could find “no warrant for such an appropriation in the Con¬ 
stitution”; and he did not consider it the duty of the general govern¬ 
ment to help in the relief of individual suffering when the relief 
given was, he thought, “in no manner properly related to the public 
service or benefit.” In the federal grant of seed grain he saw evidence 
of what he considered a tendency to disregard the limitations of pub¬ 
lic aid, and to the statesman of fifty years ago this was a tendency 
to be “steadfastly resisted, to the end that the lesson should be 
constantly enforced that, though the people support the govern¬ 
ment, the government should not support the people.” 

This early veto of an exceedingly modest grant of federal aid to a 
drought-stricken southwestern state was based, in part, on the 
theory which has again been advanced in recent years—that private 
charity can be relied upon to relieve the necessities and suffering of 
individuals, however widespread the distress. Grover Cleveland was 
an early advocate of what was called in a later emergency “rugged 
individualism.” He was convinced that “the friendliness and charity 
of our countrymen can always be relied on to relieve their fellow- 
citizens in misfortune.” He submitted no evidence to support his 
incorrect theory of the adequacy of private charitable funds; but he 
insisted that to substitute federal aid for personal charity was to 
encourage unwisely “the expectation of paternal care on the part of 
the government” and at the same time unwisely to prevent the 
development among our people of that “kindly sentiment and con¬ 
duct which strengthens the bonds of a common brotherhood.” Al¬ 
though private charity has rarely been available for rural areas, he 
was quite confident that all the seed grain that was needed could be 
supplied in this way and he was convinced that, if the emergency 
were fully made known to the people of the country, the loss of the 

proposed appropriation would not “necessarily result in continued 
distress.” 1 

The cause of federal aid for drought sufferers was not without 
friends, even at this early day, and Congressman Lanham, the 

'His final conclusion was that the free distribution of packages of seeds, usually 
made each year by Congressmen, should be waived because of the need in the South¬ 
west, and that all of the “free seed” be sent by the Commissioner of Agriculture to the 
suffering farmers of Texas to enable them to sow their crops. The constituents who 
usua y received the free seeds “could well bear the temporary deprivation, and the 
donors experience the satisfaction attending deeds of charity.” 
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author of the bill, called attention to the fact that it followed prece¬ 
dents that had been established in 1875 and 1882, when Congress 
had passed bills of similar character, framed in almost the same 
terms. Help was needed for an area where “by the act of God and 
through no fault of a people industrious and energetic,” a serious 
drought had caused want and suffering; and it would not, he 
thought, cause “an irreparable lesion of the Constitution” if the 
customary appropriation of funds for the purchase of seeds “were in 
a measure specially concentrated in the particular locality where the 
necessity is the greatest.” 

The defeat of this demand for federal aid for drought sufferers was 
apparently accepted by the country as in line with our federal tradi¬ 
tion of leaving relief of all kinds for the local authorities. 1 Nearly 
twenty-five years later, in 1921, the Congress appropriated $2,000,- 
000 for “seed-grain loans” for farmers in drought-stricken areas; and, 
again, in 1922, a new appropriation of $1,500,000 was made to pro¬ 
vide “seed-grain loans” and another appropriation of $1,000,000 to 
provide “seed and feed loans” for farmers in drought-stricken areas 

in New Mexico. 


THE 


Before the great war there had been relatively little demand for 
federal aid for the destitute. Great poverty had always been a part 
of the experience of the nation. The poor we had always had with us, 
and the American people who were well above the poverty line them¬ 
selves were inclined to accept philosophically the situation of those 
less fortunate than themselves and to say there was nothing that 
could be done about it. No national minimum of American well¬ 
being had been established, giving all the citizens of our country the 
right to expect at least a low minimum of decent living. Standards 
of living moved slowly from a lower to a very slightly higher level. 

In the second decade of the present century, new forms of federa 

«However, in 1890 Congress made an appropriation for the relief of the people of 
Oklahoma territory who had been rendered destitute by drought. In t is case ° 
reappropriated the unexpended balance of $44,800 from a much larger apprJP 

ment 1, below, p. 693). From this time for another quarter of a century Congress made 
other disaster grants for sufferers from floods, tornadoes, earthquakes, eye ones, a 
flagrations, but made no new appropriations for drought sufferers. 
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aid for vocational education, for various kinds of agricultural ex¬ 
periments, for protection against forest fires, and, finally, large ex¬ 
penditures for public roads, brought the importance of federal 
grants-in-aid clearly before the public mind. During the war vast 
sums were appropriated by Congress for social welfare purposes to 
the Army and Navy in their camps and in their hospitals. 

But the great appropriations in the field of social welfare which 
came later included (i) the funds granted to the American Relief 
Commission for relief among the war-stricken people of Europe j 1 and 
(2) the more recent federal appropriations that followed the depres¬ 
sion. 

The establishment of the United States Children’s Bureau in 1912 
was evidence of a new federal concern for social welfare. Following 
the establishment of the Bureau, and largely through the Bureau’s 
initiative and support, came the demand for the protection of the 
nation’s children through federal child labor laws, 2 through a federal 
birth registration system, and for federal help in the program to 
prevent infant and maternal mortality. Finally came the Bureau’s 
new plan for federal grants-in-aid for the care of maternity and 
infancy. In 1921, with the passage of the so-called Sheppard-Towner 
Act, federal aid in the field of social welfare was established, but in 
1929 neither congressional support nor the influence of the new 
administration could be secured for the continuation of this im¬ 
portant measure. 3 But the beginning of the depression, a few months 
after federal aid under the Sheppard-Towner law came to an end, 
meant that new demands for federal grants-in-aid were soon to be 
again vigorously put forward—this time to mitigate the serious ef¬ 
fects of the depression and to provide for the rapidly developing relief 

problem. 


1 See Document i, below, pp. 698-99. 

2 See Grace Abbott, “Federal Regulation of Child Labor,” 
September, 1939. 


Social Service Review , 


3 For the history of this important step in the progress toward federal aid for social 
we are, familiarly known by the name of its congressional sponsors as the “Sheppard- 
1 owner Act,” see special reports (1922-29) by Grace Abbott, who, as chief of the United 
Mates Children’s Bureau, administered this act during the seven years it was on the 
statute-books (Children’s Bureau Pubs., Nos. 137, 146, r 5 6,178,186,194, 203). The 

came to an end under the Hoover administration on July r, 1929, but these ser¬ 
vices were later restored and expanded under Title V, Social Security Act (1935). 
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EMERGENCY NEEDS, DROUGHT RELIEF, AND THE AMERICAN 

RED CROSS, I930-31 1 

The rapid expansion of relief work by the local authorities in the 
towns and counties during the winter months of 1929-30 and 1930- 
31, and the attempt to “mobilize” the resources of a large number of 
communities under the leadership of private social agencies by com¬ 
munity-chest methods, has already been described. 2 Attention has 
also been called to the opposition of influential citizens, especially in 
the large cities, to public relief of any kind and to the fact that this 
opposition delayed the provision of state funds to assist the local 
governments in the emergency. Similarly, in Washington, federal 
aid was delayed by the opposition of the President of the United 
States and important members of his administration, who shared a 
strangely mysterious faith in the adequacy of private charity and 
local taxes, and a strange degree of confidence in the efficiency of 
local administrators. President Hoover talked pleasantly of “rugged 
individualism” when men, women, and children were terrified by the 
specter of continuing hunger and when the icy winds of winter were 
already penetrating the poor homes of the small towns as well as the 
crowded tenements of the metropolitan areas. The President be¬ 
lieved earnestly in the superior virtues of private charity—to the 
giver and the recipient alike. Moreover, he was unwilling to accept 
the fact that his administration had ushered in a prolonged period of 
depression and he would not believe that public relief on a very large 
scale was necessary. 

The needs of drought-stricken states seemed to be the most exigent 
during the first and second years of the depression, and demands for 
federal aid were principally heard in behalf of these areas. Soon after 
Congress assembled in December, 1930, it was proposed to appro¬ 
priate $25,000,000 of federal funds to be expended by the Red Cross 
for the relief of drought sufferers. 3 A few months earlier, in the au¬ 
tumn of 1930, the Executive Committee of the Red Cross had ap¬ 
propriated $5,000,000 from their disaster funds, and had given feed 
for livestock, seed for pasturage, and vegetables for home use in the 

1 See Documents 2 and 3, below, pp. 699-728. 

2 See the Introduction, Part Four, “From Local Responsibility to State Aid,” above, 
pp. 523-26. 

3 See Senate Amendment No. 144 to H.R. 14675* 
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six states of Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. By the last of January, 1931, this plan of assistance, as 
well as provision of food, clothing, and other relief, had been extend¬ 
ed to twelve southern states and to Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, New Mexico, Montana, and West Virginia. Speaking at this 
time, the chairman of the Red Cross said, “It is my conviction that 
we have done the job adequately and that we are now doing it to the 
very great satisfaction of the people whom we are serving.” 

The situation in some of the states was growing very serious. It 
was reported that millions of dollars must be sent from outside 
sources of help to some of the drought-stricken areas to keep people 
alive during the rest of the winter and to help them get a new start 
in the next planting season. When the state health officer of Ken¬ 
tucky made a survey of sixty-four counties, he found health condi¬ 
tions so deplorable that he estimated that one-fifth of the popula¬ 
tion, or 500,000 persons, would need help during the winter. 1 

It was reported from Tennessee, 2 that children were “going to 
school hungry every day,” and that the local Red Cross organiza¬ 
tions were “getting along without help on a basis of 55 cents a head 
per week for food for those who are destitute.” People were being 
kept “just above the starvation line.” 

The federal-aid controversy became more exigent in January, 
193 1 ) because of some disorders that developed in the town of Eng¬ 
land, Arkansas, one of the drought-stricken states . 3 The national 
chairman of the Red Cross was confident that accounts of the so- 
called riot in Arkansas had been greatly exaggerated. He quoted 
with satisfaction a statement made by a local representative regard¬ 
ing the work that had already been carried on in the state of 

1 Set New York Times, January 19, 1931. The State Drought Board made another 
survey later and found the Board of Health estimate correct. A Red Cross worker 
going up one creek in the hills, found thirty cabins with no fires going because there was 
nothing to cook. There had been little in the newspapers about the misery of the people 

Kentucky. The secretary of the Kentucky State Drought Board said: “It will re- 
quirejro,000,000 on liberal-credit terms for 50,000 farmers to put in their crops this 


2 See New York Times, January 26, 1931. 

method r **““ President decided t0 investigate conditions in Arkansas. His 

(New York A SCnd an r ° ffiCer therC - SeC GraCC Abbott in This Business of Relief 
U W Vork - American Association of Social Workers, 1936), p. 21. 
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Arkansas by his organization. This local representative had said 
that “no like sum of money ever expended in Arkansas” had been so 
productive of good results and the chairman of the Red Cross said, 
“Its effect was to uplift the spirits of the drought-stricken farmers 
and to further their determination to help themselves.” But in spite 
of this help, the people of Arkansas were frightened and hungry. 

As the need for relief became more serious and as the depression 
deepened over the country, the President finally decided to appeal to 
the nation for voluntary contributions to a special fund of $10,000,- 
000 for the Red Cross. By this time the controversy between those 
who demanded adequate public relief funds and the supporters of 
private charity had reached an acute stage. However, when the bill 
appropriating $25,000,000 to be expended by the Red Cross was in¬ 
troduced into the Senate, the Red Cross thought the effect would be 
“paralyzing” on their “drive” for funds. 1 This bill provided that the 
$25,000,000 appropriated by Congress was to be used for “supplying 
food, medicine, medical aid,” and other necessities “to afford ade¬ 
quate relief in the present national emergency.” The Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Red Cross took action when there seemed danger that 
the Senate might pass the bill; and unanimously resolved that the 
Red Cross was in a position “adequately to complete the task” of 
giving relief in the drought-stricken areas and that the Red Cross 
could “not accept the administration of the funds for general relief 
purposes,” as provided in the bill which had passed the Senate and 
was pending in the House of Representatives. The chairman of the 
Red Cross also told the House Committee that the congressional 
appropriation would “to a large extent destroy voluntary giving ” 
This possible loss of voluntary contributions was magnified by the 
chairman of the Red Cross into a possible major disaster. 2 He could 
not see that the real issue lay between large-scale public funds and 


- The chairman of the Red Cross said “the public will not go into partnership wit 
Congress in the matter of giving relief. If the Red Cross were forced to go to Congre^ 

woL speedily cease to be an effective organization.” See Document 3, below, p. 7 *°- 

’ In some cities where the Red Cross leaders were strongly opposed 1 tofederal aid 
or oublic relief of any kind, the local chairmen announced publicly that if the R 
Cross accepted the threatened government appropriation, all contn utions wou 

returned. Document 3, below. 
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very inadequate private funds. He was sure that the relatively mea¬ 
ger funds of the Red Cross were entirely adequate. 1 Loans to farmers 
in storm-, flood-, and drought-stricken areas had been made avail¬ 
able by a congressional appropriation of $6,000,000 in the spring of 
1930, and $45,000,000 for loans to farmers in the drought- and 
storm-stricken areas was authorized in January, 1931. 

In February, 1931, Congress appropriated an additional $20,- 
000,000 to aid in making loans to individuals to assist in such local 
relief measures as the forming of agricultural-credit corporations and 
livestock-loan companies. Later in the same month another $2,000,- 
000 was appropriated to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
loans to farmers in the southeastern states. 2 But no federal funds 
were made available for the relief of the unemployed. 3 

THE DEPRESSION EXPANDS THE FEDERAL 
AID CONTROVERSY, 1930-32 

Public opinion at that time was divided on two questions—first, 
whether any federal funds were needed for relief purposes, either to 
help persons who had suffered from the drought or to provide for the 
men and women who were unemployed as a result of the depression; 
and, second, whether, if such funds were appropriated, they should 
be given to the Red Cross for distribution. The chairman of the Red 
Cross testifying before the United States Senate Committee did not 
understand, in case the government should “make a large appropria- 

1 The chairman of the Red Cross said that they had in the late winter “around 

$13,000,000,” and he seemed to have no doubt that this would provide for the “drought- 
stricken areas.” 

2 A later chapter in the drought-relief measures of the Hoover administration was the 

grant by Congress (Public Resolution No. 12, March 7, 1932) of 40,000,000 bushels of 

wheat held by the Grain Stabilization Corporation to the Red Cross for distribution to 

the ‘needy and distressed people of the United States” and for feed to livestock in 1931 

crop-failure areas. Later Congress provided (Public Resolution No. 33, July 5,1932) “for 

the delivery to the Red Cross and other organizations of 45,000,000 bushels of wheat 

of the Grain Stabilization Corporation and 500,000 bales of cotton of the Cotton 

Stabilization Corporation for use in providing food, cloth, and wearing apparel for the 

needy and distressed people, and in providing feed for livestock in the 1932 crop-failure 
areas.” 

3 However, on June 29, 1932, a forerunner of federal relief was the special emergency 
re lef appropriation of $350,000 for the purpose of affording relief to residents of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia who were “unemployed or otherwise in distress” because of the 
emergency, to be expended by the board of public welfare. 
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tion to be used for food, how on earth anybody would create an 
organization to administer that relief unless he could get some such 
organization as the Red Cross possesses?” It seems, of course, very 
strange that the chairman of the great national disaster relief or¬ 
ganization was so unaware of the suffering of the people and the need 
of a great national emergency relief administration. 

The relative importance of public and private relief became a sub¬ 
ject of controversy between public officials even in the nation’s 
capital. President Hoover had been closely associated with the work 
of the Red Cross in Europe during the war years, and although he 
had distributed vast sums of federal money abroad as director of the 
American Relief Administration, he was not willing to have public 
money, and especially federal money, used for relief in this country; 
and he was convinced that the Red Cross could provide for the 
drought sufferers and that the private charities in the cities and 
urban areas would care for the unemployed. He believed that only 
by making the Red Cross the nation’s almoner could an American 
“dole” be avoided. 

The extraordinary concern of federal, state, and local executives, 
administrators, and prominent citizens for the continuance of private 
almsgiving as a proper way of meeting a great national crisis has had 
no parallel in American history. Private almsgiving at best is some¬ 
thing that comes and goes, something that may be reasonably ade¬ 
quate for a time but cannot be depended on for great and growing 
expenditures as a permanent method of providing for all of the 
people in need, in all parts of the country—in poor areas as well as in 
great cities where there are many well-to-do “potential contribu¬ 
tors,” in small towns and rural counties as well as in the urban cen¬ 
ters. Never before in any period of our history had the federal gov¬ 
ernment been so gravely concerned about the importance of private 
almsgiving as was the President of the United States at a time when 
vast numbers of people, well-to-do and poor alike, were stricken by 
reverses of fortune, and millions were actually in want. The Presi¬ 
dent remained firmly convinced that private almsgiving was our 
traditional way of meeting such a crisis and that the providing of 
public funds for the unparalleled emergency would be taking a back¬ 
ward step that would lead to the degradation of the national char¬ 
acter. 
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To find a similar appeal with such stress laid on the virtues of 
private almsgiving, it is necessary to go back to sixteenth-century 
England. Various statutes of that epoch-making period which led 
finally to tax-supported poor relief are full of national admonitions 
regarding the necessity of private charitable gifts. There is, for ex¬ 
ample, the statutory provision 1 that “two able persons or more” were 
to be appointed every year in every parish as “collectors for the 
relief for the poor” and these collectors were to appeal to the people 
“after divine service,” when they would be in a receptive mood for 
yielding to such an appeal, were to “gently ask and demand of every 
man and woman what they of their charity will be contented to give 
weekly toward the relief of the poor.” The system was well organ¬ 
ized, for the collectors were not only to “justly gather and truly 
distribute the same charitable alms weekly,” but they were also to 
deal with those who “being able to further this charitable work do 
obstinately and frowardly refuse to give toward the keep of the poor 
or do wilfully discourage others from so charitable a deed.” These 
able but unwilling persons were first to be “gently exhorted to the 
relief of the poor” by the parson, vicar, curate, and church wardens of 
the parish. If not persuaded after these efforts, the “potential con¬ 
tributor” of that day was to be certified to the bishop of the diocese 
who was to “induce or persuade him or them by charitable means 
and ways to extend their charity” and who was then to “take order 
for the charitable reformation of every such obstinate person.” 

There were many influential citizens in the United States in 1931 
who were thinking in terms of sixteenth-century charity and who 
seemed to be very remote from the principles of twentieth-century 
democracy. Supporting the theories of this group, the New York 
Times announced in an editorial 2 on “The Voluntary Spirit” that it 

1 2 and 3 Phil, and Mary, c. 5 (1555), and see also 22 Henry VIII, c. 12 (1530), 
27 Henry VIII, c. 25 (1536), 3 and 4 Edward VI, c. 16 (1549), 5 and 6 Edward VI, c. 2 
( x 55i-52), and 5 Eliz., c. 3 (1563). 

2 January 24, 1931. See also an editorial in the Indianapolis News , January 20, 1931, 
which was reprinted in the record of the congressional hearings on the proposed appro¬ 
priation of $25,000,000 to the Red Cross. This editorial on “The Relief Millions” said: 
“President Hoover is right in insisting that the funds necessary to relieve suffering in 
the United States shall be raised in the usual way, by popular contributions and through 
the agency created for administering such relief, the American Red Cross. There is no 
reason for departing from the well-established precedent—rather there is every reason 
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was “an established tradition, not only that national relief should be 
administered by the Red Cross but also that the people themselves 
supply the means for its work through voluntary subscription.” The 
Times added, also editorially, that to seek to meet the need in the 
drought-stricken states “by appropriating $25,000,000 from the 
United States Treasury for the entire United States would be a con¬ 
fession of the loss of that spirit which has given America her leader¬ 
ship in philanthropy.” 

In the early Hoover period of the depression, the great reluctance 
on the part of the more conservative groups in the community to ask 
for federal relief funds, and the opposition of the administration to 
the provision of such funds, were frequently based on the argument 
that a federal relief administration would be the beginning, in Ameri¬ 
ca, of the English system which was popularly miscalled “the dole.” 
The theory that England’s depression, which began before the 
American disaster, had in some mysterious way been connected with 
their unemployment insurance system, which was often referred to 
as a “dole,” had been accepted by many people in this country. 
Well-to-do men and women, and many persons connected with the 
best-known and most useful private charities, were convinced that 
there was grave danger in adopting a public relief policy, 1 and they 
were shocked when they were told that the majority of our people 

for adhering to it. The method is thoroughly American, and it has always proved effec¬ 
tive, even in the gravest emergencies. With Congress considering the question of ap¬ 
propriating $25,000,000 out of the Treasury, to be turned over to the Red Cross, the 
work of that admirable organization is greatly hindered and delayed. As long as there 
seems to be a chance that the money will be voted out of taxes, people will be slow and 
reluctant to contribute. If Congress would take itself out of the way, the money would 

be promptly forthcoming in voluntary contributions.It is not a question of 

money, for the amount asked and needed is in any case small, as compared with the 
wealth and resources of government and people. But it is very emphatically a question 
of doing a good thing in a right or wrong way. We should keep as far as we possibly can 
from the dole system even as a mere temporary expedient. There is, too, the great 
danger of creating a dangerous precedent, one that might greatly bother us in the days 

to come.The real issue is between a bad precedent that it is proposed to create, 

and a good one that it is suggested that we abandon. The President is right, and should 
be, as we believe he will be, sustained by public opinion.” See Hearings on Senate 
Amendments to the Interior Department Appropriation Bill for 1932 ( H.R. 14675), Jam 
ary 26-28, 1931, U.S. House Committee on Appropriations, pp. 125-26. 

1 See above, Introduction to Part Four, pp. 522-23. 
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who were in need had from time immemorial been compelled to rely 
on public relief and were being supported by public relief when the 
depression arrived. On January 18, 1931, at the request of the chair¬ 
man of the Red Cross, President Hoover invited leading citizens to 
accept membership on a committee to aid the Red Cross in its cam¬ 
paign for contributions. In making this appeal the President said 
that the nation was “faced with a national emergency.” It was, per¬ 
haps, only to be expected that the President should minimize the re¬ 
ports of indescribable misery that came from state after state. But 
he would not yield on the subject of the sufficiency of private charity. 
His appeal reiterated his well-known theory that “those in need in 
our larger cities are being and will be provided for through the gener¬ 
osity and self-reliance of the citizens of those communities.” 1 He ap¬ 
pealed, therefore, not for the destitute unemployed in the cities, but 
for the people “in the drought-stricken areas in twenty-one states” 
who, he said, were “not in a position adequately to help themselves 
and must look to their fellow-citizens for temporary assistance.” 

Typical of the point of view of the President and his supporters 
was his statement that “the American way of meeting such a relief 
problem has been through voluntary effort,” and that for many 

1 The following statement regarding the vast extent of the problem of destitution 
created by the depression is taken from the Report on the Works Program (Wash., D.C., 
March, 1936), p. 7. The depression, which began in the last few months of 1929, is de¬ 
scribed as being “without precedent in the United States”; because, although “the coun¬ 
try had experienced severe panics and depressions in the course of its history,” in “none 
of the previous recessions was the volume of unemployment so great nor was so large 
a proportion of the working population without jobs as in recent years. Early in 1933 
it is estimated that some 15 million persons were out of work. This represented nearly 
one-third of the labor supply in the country. At no other period had the unemployment 
problem in this country reached so acute a stage as this. Moreover, the severity of the 
decline and the length of the depression period are without parallel. Employment and 
industrial depression dropped rapidly in the latter half of 1929, and continued to fall 
until the low point of 1932 and early 1933 was reached, a decline of nearly four years. 
This mass unemployment, still serious despite 2 \ years of recovery, brought with it a 
problem of poverty, misery, and human degradation unprecedented in this country. 
.... The gravity of the problem of involuntary unemployment became obvious when 
the estimated number of persons unable to find work increased alarmingly each year, 
reaching a peak in March, 1933. States and localities, with their revenues shrinking, 
soon found it impossible to handle the relief burden created by such widespread un¬ 
employment. It became imperative to draw upon the resources of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to bring relief to the destitute unemployed.” 
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years this effort had been “centered in the American Red Cross, 
created by the people themselves to act in just such emergencies.” 
The President also emphasized again his belief that it was essential 
that what he described as “the sound American tradition and spirit 
of voluntary aid in such emergency” should be maintained and that 
the “spirit which has made our Red Cross the outstanding guardian 
of our people in time of disaster” should not be undermined. 

At the annual convention of the American Red Cross in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., on April 13, 1931, President Hoover spoke feelingly of the 
claims of the Red Cross. “The spiritual question,” he said, “is not 
solely a problem of giving and raising funds; it is equally a question 
of their distribution—for here again is mobilized the sense of volun¬ 
tary service. There is within it the solicitude and care given to the 
individual in distress based upon his need and not upon his claim of 
right or influence.” But the President went further and even chal¬ 
lenged the possible disinterestedness of public officials: “The very 
spirit that makes the Red Cross possible,” he said, also assured it “a 
probity and devotion in service which no government can ever 

attain.” 1 

However, at this time the Chief of the United States Children’s 
Bureau was issuing each month the only national relief statistics then 
available. These reports consistently showed that the public relief 
agencies were at that time furnishing approximately two-thirds of 
all the relief granted. 2 Some of those who shared the views of the 

1 He said further, “in all this there is the imponderable of spiritual idea and spiritual 
growth. It is indeed the spiritual in the individual and in the Nation which looks out 
with keen interest on the well-being of others, forgetful of ourselves, beyond our own 
preoccupation with our own selfish interests and gives a sense of belonging to the great 
company of mankind, sharing in the great plan of the universe and the definite order 
which pervades it. To impose this burden upon someone else by the arm of the law does 
not awaken the spirit of our people. A great spiritual value comes to those who give 
from the thankful heart, who give because of their sensibility to suffering. It is this 
spiritual value, which is exemplified in the Red Cross, that is of transcendent va ue to 
our Nation.” The reluctance to expand the public welfare services because private 
charity brought spiritual returns to the givers was, of course, shared by many evote 
and influential supporters of private charities. 

3 Speaking also at the annual meeting of the Red Cross, the Chief of the Children s 
Bureau (Grace Abbott) had presented a series of facts that chaUenged the Presiden s 
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President when he obstinately clung to the belief that private relief 
was the “American way” were reluctant to accept the conclusions 
which these statistics of the Children’s Bureau indicated. These sta¬ 
tistics represented only the reporting urban areas, where private re¬ 
lief was disproportionately large, but they showed that even in these 
urban areas agencies supported by public funds were more important 
than private societies in meeting relief needs. Important public offi 
dais who cherished the old tradition about the superior value of pri¬ 
vate relief could not believe that private relief had never been ade¬ 
quate to meet the needs of the people. A temporary federal organiza¬ 
tion, known as the President’s Emergency Committee for Employ¬ 
ment, attempted to secure some other statistics that might, perhaps, 
furnish other facts on this subject, but these attempts were not suc¬ 
cessful. Those who thought that the needs of the depression could 
be met by private charity were, however, not willing to accept the 
reports from the Children’s Bureau as authoritative and demanded 
some census statistics. Finally, the United States Census Bureau 
made an attempt “to obtain, for comparison, data as to the expendi¬ 
tures for relief by organized agencies during the first three months of 
1929 and during the same months of 1931.” Since the earlier period 
was one in which industrial conditions were satisfactory, while the 
latter period represented probably the peak relief load for any quar¬ 
ter in the history of the country up to the time when the inquiry was 
begun in August, 1931, it was believed that the increase would fur¬ 
nish the basis for estimating the amount of relief chargeable to the 
business depression during the period covered by the inquiry. The 
Census Bureau therefore undertook, for the first tune in forty years, 

position with regard to the adequacy of private relief. The only social worker then hold¬ 
ing an important position in the government service, she had followed anxiously the re¬ 
ports from all parts of the country which described the rising tide of unrelieved misery. 
It was clear to her, an experienced social worker, that more adequate public relief was 
necessary and that more adequate public relief funds must be provided. She pointed 
out that the major part of all the relief work of the country had been supported by 
public funds and public agencies even in normal times. As Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau she had expanded rapidly the system of reports from local agencies that she 
had developed in the Bureau, and the facts set out in her monthly statements contra¬ 
dicted the statement that private relief was carrying the load even in the cities. These 
statistics (1929-35) were later collected in U.S. Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 237. 
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to collect some special statistics showing the relative extent of public 
and private relief for the first quarter of 1929 and the same quarter 
of i93i. x 

The report of the census showed clearly that public relief had been 
the chief source of help for the American people in time of need, even 
in the urban areas and in spite of the well-known policies of im- 


TABLE 1 


Source of Funds 
for Relief 


Public funds. 
Private funds 

Total... 


Total 

Per 

Cent 

Cities of over 30,000 
Population 

Counties— 
Amount of 
Relief 

Amount of 
Relief 

Per 

Cent 

1929 

$13,973,349 

5,819,239 

70.6 

29.4 

$10,802,102 

5,819,239 

64.9 

35-1 

$3,171,247 

$19,792,588 

100.0 

$16,621,341 

IOO. 0 

$3,171,247 


1931 


Public funds. 
Private funds 

Total... 


$43,249,743 

22,468,161 

65.8 

34-2 

$34,200,963 
22,468,161 

60.4 

20 6 

$9,048,780 



$65,717,904 

100.0 

$56,669,124 

100.0 

$9,048,780 


portant cities like New York, Philadelphia, and Cleveland, where the 
“charity organization” and “associated charities” leaders had suc¬ 
ceeded in abolishing public home relief entirely. The relief expendi¬ 
tures in the cities of over 30,000 population, and corresponding ex¬ 
penditures in more than one-half of all of the counties in the United 
States (1,716 out of 3,073) for the selected months of 1929 and 1931, 

are shown in Table 1. 

County expenditures for relief, which were reported to be entirely 
governmental funds, and the public relief expenditures from the 

1 Relief Expenditures by Governmental and Private Organizations, 1929 and 193* 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1932), PP- 3"8- The November 1939, percentage 0 ^ { 
expenditures from private funds in 116 urban areas was .9 of 1 per cent of total 
expenditures in those areas. See Social Security Bulletin, February, 1940, P- 87. 
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cities are presented separately and also combined in Table i. This 
table, therefore, gives a reasonably satisfactory picture of the per¬ 
centage of the total expenditures for relief coming from public fun s 
in comparison with the percentage furnished by private funds at 
these two periods. Entirely omitted from this picture are the small 
cities with a population of less than 30,000. Unfortunately, the 
census returns gave no basis for estimating what percentage of the 
total relief expenditures came from public or private sources in these 
smaller cities. It may be assumed that most of their expenditures 
were from public relief funds, since there are relatively few private 
societies in the small cities, but since the returns are only for a com¬ 
bined public-private total it has seemed best to omit this group 

entirely. 

In 1929, in the cities of over 30,000 population, 64.9 per cent ol all 
the relief was reported as from public or governmental sources. In 
1931 the corresponding percentage was 60.4,so that the report showed 
a slightly smaller percentage of public relief in this later period, al¬ 
though public relief expenditures had actually increased from approxi¬ 
mately $10,800,000 to $34,200,000. That private relief had increased 
from 35.1 per cent to 39.6 per cent of the total relief expenditures was 
probably owing to the fact that the large private emergency “drives” 
in the metropolitan areas, where the destitution was so great as to be 
almost spectacular, had met the situation more promptly than the 
public departments had been able to do. But these “drives” gave 
only temporary relief; and it was clearly necessary for the people to 
rely on public funds for the long period ahead. In examining these 
urban figures, however, it is important to note that in these returns 
“appropriations by government organizations to any of the private 
organizations reported are not included in the figures for govern¬ 
ment organizations but are included in the figures for private or¬ 
ganizations.” Therefore, the total relief expenditures reported by 
the census for private organizations represented merely the funds 
expended by those organizations, whether those funds came from 
the taxpayers or from private charitable gifts. That is, what is called 
“private relief” in the census report is an exaggerated figure, since it 

includes an undetermined percentage of public as well as private 
relief funds. 
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But in spite of the fact that the funds reported to be given by 
private agencies were exaggerated 1 by the method of including cer¬ 
tain public funds which they thought could not be distributed prop¬ 
erly by public officials, Table i shows that for counties and cities 
combined 70.6 per cent of the total relief given in 1929 was public 
and that 65.8 per cent of the 1931 total was public. 

That is, the census report showed clearly that the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau was right and the President of the United States 
was wrong in the controversy about whether public relief or private 
charity was the “American way” of meeting the needs of the Ameri¬ 
can people. But, unfortunately, this census report, like many other 
official publications, was too late to be of assistance in the attempt to 
secure increased public relief expenditures in 1931 and 1932. 

The rapid expansion of the relief work of local governmental 
authorities and private social agencies during the first two winters of 
the depression period was discussed in Part Four; 2 and some account 
has also been given of the prompt action taken, first by the governor 
of New York, and later by the governors of Wisconsin, New Jersey, 
and Rhode Island, when in the autumn and early winter of 1931 
special sessions of the legislatures of those states were called to pro¬ 
vide state funds to meet the desperate relief situation with which 
they were confronted. Facing the approaching winter months of 
1931-32, the difficulties of financing additional appropriations either 
by state or minor local authorities in many parts of the country 
became a problem of grave national concern, and, in view of the 
threatened inadequacy of all relief funds, a demand for federal 
grants-in-aid for the emergency began to be heard before Congress 
assembled 3 in December, 1931. Very radical changes in the old meth¬ 
od of providing relief were obviously necessary and the system of 


1 The public relief expenditures are also understated because the county almshouse 
expenditures are not included. Almshouse care is an old-fashioned method of relief, but 
large numbers of people were, in 1929 and 1931, dependent upon this form of public aid. 

. See the Introduction to Part Four, dealing with “State Aid,” above, pp. 523-26. 

3 The Illinois State Conference of Social Welfare passed a resolution as early as 
October, 1931, supporting federal aid for relief as the only possible means of meeting 
even the most exigent family needs-for fuel, food, and winter clothing-for the peop 

of Illinois. 
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local, including state, responsibility was challenged as inefficient and 

wholly inadequate for emergency needs. 

But the old system survived tenaciously, even when hunger an 

cold could not be relieved and honest, self-respecting families were 
being put out of their homes by a cruel series of eviction notices. In 
the summer of 1931, when the relief loads continued on a high level 
during the season when relief rolls are usually declining, a warning of 
the probable needs of the coming winter was seen by all experienced 
relief administrators. It gradually became clear not only that federal 
funds must be made available but that these funds must be very 
large indeed. The man or woman in need of help was, after all, a 
citizen of the United States, as well as a citizen of the state, of the 
county, of the township, or municipality. His responsibilities to all 
of these branches of government were obvious; and the question was 
sharply raised as to whether the federal government, the state gov¬ 
ernment, and the local government should not all share in the main¬ 
tenance of any services necessary for promoting the health and wel¬ 


fare of all its citizens. 

Social workers were, of course, quick to understand the necessity 
of federal aid, and their appeals for federal relief funds, which began 
in the early autumn of 1931, were pressed vigorously. Under the 
leadership of Senator Costigan of Colorado and Senator La Follette 


of Wisconsin, a bill providing for federal appropriations of $500,000,- 
000 for relief to be administered by the United States Children s 
Bureau, the only social welfare agency in the federal government at 
that time, became a subject of national interest. Hearings on the 
Costigan-La Follette bill made public record of the facts regarding 
the great distress in all parts of the country, but in spite of increasing 
support for federal aid, the bill was defeated in Congress in February, 
1932, in part because of the passage earlier in the same month, by the 
Illinois legislature, of a bill for the sale of twenty million dollars 
worth of state bonds. Conservative statesmen thought that Illinois 
had rescued them from the menacing danger of federal relief by 
taking action which seemed to give assurance that adequate state aid 
could and would be made available to meet the emergency. 

A great change in public opinion had taken place in the months 
between the time when the President of the United States and the 
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Central Committee of the Red Cross had been so confident that the 
Red Cross could not and should not accept congressional appropria¬ 
tions and the time when Congress voted that the surplus wheat and 
cotton should be distributed by the Red Cross. The increasing dis¬ 
tress of the people had become so widespread and so serious that 
even the Washington authorities and the Red Cross began to yield 
on the subject of the “dole.” Moreover, there was a presidential 
election tc be held in the autumn of 1932 and the unrest in the 
country was a foreboding of disaster ahead for the party in power. 

THE FIRST FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ACT, 193 2 

The apprehension in the country caused by bank failures and the 
serious financial outlook, the bread lines, the great increase in mi¬ 
grants seeking work 1 by “riding the freights” anywhere and every¬ 
where, the exhaustion of the ability of various state governments to 
provide relief even inadequately in the face of steadily increasing re¬ 
lief rolls, the “evictions” 2 that put the families of men who had always 
been independent and self-supporting “on the streets,” and, finally, 
the determination on the part of Congress to find measures of relief 
before adjourning to face the impending presidential and congres- 

1 The problem of homeless men seeking work in the large cities had led to the estab¬ 
lishment of improvised “shelters” of all kinds. See the accounts of the special problem 
of the “migrant” or “transient,” Part Two, above, pp. 176-79. 28 3 “ 345 - 

2 For an account of the so-called “rent moratorium” for relief families and the 
desperate condition to which many landlords were reduced, see E. Abbott and Associ¬ 
ates, The Tenements of Chicago (1936), chaps, xiv and xv, pp. 426-75- The leading 
private charities in the great cities in 1932 were no longer includmg rent in the relief 
budgets. In December, 1931, representatives of the various relief agencies in Chicago 
met and formally adopted a temporary “no-rent” policy as a way of meeting the 
threatened emergency. This policy was, of course, dictated by the situation caused by 
the great increase in relief demands. Very large additional relief funds were needed, 
and such funds could no longer be raised locally but could come only from the state 
government or the federal government. Moreover, in some states, the outlook for ade¬ 
quate state funds was not favorable. Even after the F.E.R.A. was created, ren <- s J er< ; 
not being paid and families were being cruelly evicted in many places. The Federa 
Relief Administrator, Harry L. Hopkins, wrote of his policy on the subject of ren as 

follows “Should we pay the rent? There was never a clear-cut decision on this. Some¬ 
times we did and sometimes we did not. For a lack of full acceptance of that responsi¬ 
bility thousands of landlords have taken a loss, and millions of families have seen them¬ 
selves moved from the hill to the hollow; consecutively from good quarters to bad, Irom 
bad into worse.” (See Spending to Save: The Complete Story of Relief (1936), P - 102 ■) 
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sional elections, combined to force the administration to accept some 


measure of federal relief as necessary. 

The first federal relief act, 1 however, attempted to evade the que - 

tion of federal aid through a quasi-subterfuge-by providing federal- 
state loans instead of grants-in-aid; and the old theory of local re¬ 
sponsibility was apparently preserved by the provision authon g 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to “make available the 
sum of $300,000,000 for loans to the states for “relief and work relief 
to needy and distressed people and in relieving the hardships resulting 
from unemployment.” 2 The act provided that the state must repay 

these loans with interest at 3 per cent, by July, 1935, or the feder * 
government could collect the debt by deducting annually from the 

future federal highway grants to the state an amount equal to one- 


fifth of what the state had borrowed. 3 

These loans were to be made on the basis of the extent of need in 

the different states. The governor of the state was to make applica¬ 
tion for the funds needed by his state and was to “certify the neces¬ 
sity for such funds”; he was to certify that the local resources “in¬ 
cluding moneys then available,” and moneys which could be made 
available, by the state, its political subdivisions, “and private con¬ 
tributions” were not adequate to meet its relief needs. States in 


great need of federal help—Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Montana, 
North Dakota, Ohio, and Utah received grants on the first of Au¬ 
gust. Louisiana and Oregon also received grants before the end of 
August. States that were able to postpone grants until January 1, 
1933, or later in that year were the following (the dates indicating 
the period when federal grants were made because states and local 


1 The Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 1932 (Title I, “Relief of Destitu¬ 
tion”); see below, Document 4, p. 728. 

2 The funds to have been provided by the Costigan - La Follette bill which the Senate 
defeated in February, 1932, would have provided outright grants to be allocated to the 
state departments of public welfare. 

3 Although the act made careful provision for the repayment of these loans, a later 
act of Congress, June 18, 1934 (section 14 of a federal-aid road act) provided that these 
loans need not be repaid: “No deductions shall hereafter be made on account of 
prior advances and/or loans to the States for the construction of roads under the re¬ 
quirements of the Federal Highway Act or on account of amounts paid under the pro¬ 
visions of title I of the Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 1932 for furnishing 
relief and work relief to needy and distressed people” (43 U.S. Statutes at Large 996). 
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funds were no longer adequate): California (January i), Maine 
(February i), New York (February i), Rhode Island (March i), 
Maryland (April i), New Jersey (May i). Six states did not borrow 
any money from the $300,000,000 fund. These were three of the 
New England states—Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Vermont; 
the state of Delaware; and two western states, Nebraska and 
Wyoming. 

There was resentment in certain states about the provision of the 
act (subsection d of section I), which was sometimes described as 
requiring a governor to “take the pauper oath” for his state. But the 
act provided no basis of distributing the relief fund to the states 
except the governor’s certification of need. Several states asked 
promptly for the maximum grant permitted to any state under the 
law; but the fund was clearly not large enough to care adequately 
for all local needs as presented by the governors. 

Since the act offered only federal loans to the states, no special 
federal administrative machinery was provided for the distribution 
of the large relief fund, and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was left to deal with the reports of local needs and available local 
resources as best it could. However, it soon became apparent that 
the Corporation must have the services of an experienced relief ad¬ 
ministrator. Competent assistance was needed in formulating plans 
for dealing with the numerous applications for aid that were made 
so promptly. 1 An experienced social worker 2 was employed by the 
Corporation as the expert in charge of this work and he promptly 
assembled a small field staff to examine local conditions in the light 
of the applications for aid and the necessary assurances with regard 

to the proper use of the money. 

The policies adopted by the Corporation are important, since 
many of them were continued by the new administration in the fol¬ 
lowing year. In the first place, grants were made to the states on an 
emergency basis and, regardless of demands for grants for a longer 
period, a state was usually loaned only what was thought to be 
necessary for minimum relief needs for one month; while at the same 

, See E. Abbott, “The First Federal Relief Act and Local Responsibility,” Docu¬ 
ment 5, below, p. 730. 

» Mr. Fred Croxton, of Columbus, Ohio. See Social Service Review, X (1936), &» 5 - 
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time the state authorities were admonished to try to raise some more 
local funds. The act provided that not more than 15 per cent of the 
$300,000,000 could be loaned to any one state, but the Corporation 
would not loan this maximum amount, except in small grants, even 
to a great state like Illinois, where there was a serious shortage of 
relief funds. 1 The result was that the local administrators lived 
“from hand to mouth,” not knowing one month what they would 
have the next month. Competent administrative planning by the 
new state relief administrations was made impossible on this basis. 

The fund of $300,000,000 was almost exhausted when the Hoover 
administration went out of office and the Roosevelt administration 
came into power on March 4, 1933; but a new Congress was called 
into special session to deal promptly with the banking crisis, and a 
new relief bill was also expected from the special session. 

The first federal relief act had been a far less liberal measure than 
the Costigan-La Follette bill which was defeated by Congress in 
February, 1932, 2 but it had carried the states over what would other¬ 
wise have been a winter of indescribable suffering. 

THE SECOND FEDERAL RELIEF ACT, 1933 

The new administration moved cautiously in undertaking to pro¬ 
vide adequate relief funds for the emergency needs of the nation. 3 
The second federal relief act, 4 which was not finally passed until 
May 12, 1933, was called an act “to provide for co-operation by the 
Federal Government with the several states” in meeting the “hard- 

1 See E. Abbott, “Conditions in Illinois under the First Federal Relief Act,” Docu- 
ment 7, below, p. 741. 

a See the various Congressional Hearings on Federal Relief, especially U.S. Senate 
Committee on Manufactures, December 31,1931—January, 1932; ibid., May, 1932; and 
ibid., January 3-17 and February 2-3, 1933; House Committee on Labor, February 
1-12, 1932; ibid., April 29-May 6, 1932; House Ways and Means Committee, May 31- 
June 2, 1932. Nevertheless, in spite of its shortcomings, the act of 1932 had made 
$300,000,000 of federal money available to the states for relief purposes. The First 
Annual Report of the Social Security Board (p. 6) under its discussion of “The Federal 
Government and the States,” said that “in adopting the Federal Emergency Relief 
Act, Congress for the first time recognized that the amelioration of destitution was a 
general problem within the sphere of the national government. As a result of the depres¬ 
sion, there has developed through the country a widespread realization of the need for 
permanent measures to prevent destitution and promote security.” 

3 See Document 6, below, p. 736. 4 See Document 8, below, p. 744. 
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ships and suffering caused by unemployment” and “furnishing relief 
to their needy and distressed people.” 

A new federal relief authority was created under the second act, 
but instead of the policy which the President had adopted when he 
created the New York T.E.R.A., 1 he now avoided a commission or 
an advisory board of any kind. The name “Federal Emergency Re¬ 
lief Administration” followed the New York model, but the act pro¬ 
vided that “all the powers” of the new authority were to be in the 
hands of a single administrator, who was given large discretionary 
authority in the distribution of vast sums of public money. The new 
a dm inistration was not placed under any one of the government de¬ 
partments, and the administrator 2 (whom the President brought to 
Washington from New York) was responsible directly to the Presi¬ 
dent without any intermediaries like assistant secretaries, or even 
the secretary, of a department. 

No attempt will be made here to discuss the elaborate and, in 
many ways, successful organization for the administration of the 
federal emergency relief fund that was set up by the new and all- 
powerful administrator. The administrator acted promptly and vig¬ 
orously in organizing the new administrative machinery. How far 
did the federal authority have the right to supervise or control the 
state authorities to whom the new federal allocations were made? 
The act provided a more adequate initial relief fund of $500,000,000, 
and with this large fund available for grants-in-aid and with prac¬ 
tically no restrictions as to its use, the new authority had very far- 
reaching powers. Administrative machinery, some of it taken over 
from the R.F.C., was set in motion to deal with the state relief 
authorities and to try to bring adequate relief and service to the vast 
numbers of people in distress. A very necessary transient division 
was organized, and also a division of subsistence homesteads, later 
called a division of rural rehabilitation, a division for self-help co¬ 
operatives,” and also an elaborately planned “research” division. 

Congress and the President made the new organization a ‘ tem¬ 
porary” administrative authority, exempt from civil service regula- 

1 See above, pp. 540-49. 

, Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, who had been the first executive secretary of the N w 
York T.E.R.A. and, later, chairman of the T.E.R.A. 
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tions. It remained “temporary” for the three and one-half years of 
its operation, when it was practically merged into the Works Prog¬ 
ress Administration, which was also “temporary” and also exempt 

from civil service. 

The influence of the new administration was directed, as had been 
that of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, toward requiring 
each state to set up an emergency relief administration similar to 
that of New York. This meant that the vast new relief funds were to 
improve the relief machinery but were not to emancipate the people 
from the old poor law organization. A temporary emergency relief 
authority in one state after another carefully avoided laying the 
groundwork for a new public assistance administration which should 
permanently supplant the inadequate and inefficient local poor relief 

system. 

Shortly after the new administrator took office, he issued a series 
of printed “Rules and Regulations,” 1 which gave the local adminis¬ 
trators and especially the temporary state “emergency relief admin¬ 
istrations” definite information as to the proper use of the new federal 
funds. The widely distributed rules immediately gave hope of mod¬ 
em methods of public aid that were suitable for a great democracy. 
Public funds were to be distributed only by public officials, and the 
private societies were not, in the future, to be used for the distribu¬ 
tion of public relief. Relief was to be adequate, 2 rents were to be 
paid, medical care provided, administrators were encouraged to sub¬ 
stitute cash relief for the commissary system, competent social 
service was to be substituted for the incompetent methods of “poor 

1 See below, Document i, p. 780. 

2 See the statement regarding the problems to be faced, as the administrator dis¬ 

cussed them in Spending To Save: The Complete Story of Relief , by Harry L. Hopkins, 
pp. 103-4: “The first thing for which our money had to go was food to keep people 
alive. In more places than could be believed, families had been asked to live on two 
dollars a month. In spite of the fact that we were able to raise relief from such a sum 
to at least fifteen dollars .... we must admit that .... there have been families who 
have had less than they wanted to eat and little that they liked. 

“As to clothing, we were supposed to supply it. Yet whole families of children have 

been kept out of school for lack of shoes and stockings or winter coats.It is in 

view of these gross inadequacies .... that the means of extending relief become so 
important.At times as high as 15 per cent of our population, and in some dis¬ 

tricts 50 per cent, has been upon relief.” 
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masters” and “overseers of the poor,” work relief was to be real work 
with decent payment in cash for the worker, and transients were to 
be cared for by special grants-in-aid. 

President Roosevelt apparently shared former President Hoover’s 
belief in the old tradition that the primary responsibilities for relief 
should be on the minor local authorities; and when he signed the 
federal relief act of 193 3 he issued a statement 1 emphasizing the fact 
that the new federal funds did not “absolve states and local com¬ 
munities of their responsibility to see that the necessities of life are 
assured their citizens in destitute circumstances.” 

Later in the summer of 1933 the President, in a letter to the 
governor of New York, said that the “principle” on which federal aid 
was based was that the municipalities were doing their “full share” 
toward raising local relief funds and if any municipality failed to 
provide its “reasonable share” of relief funds, federal aid would be 
“withheld from the state in proportion to the delinquency of the 
municipality.” He said again that it was only through “insistence on 
a primarily local responsibility” that any federal and state assistance 
could be given. But the President unfortunately confused the terms 
“principle” and “policy.” It had always been our policy to leave the 
care of the poor to inadequate and incompetently administered local 
funds, and the destitute had suffered cruelly at the hands of the 
minor local officials who served, usually very inefficiently, as relief 
administrators. Social workers knew that the depression had given 
final evidence of the total inadequacy of local taxes and private 
charitable gifts to care for the increasing relief needs of the depres¬ 
sion period, and they hoped to see this policy of local responsibility 
permanently changed. Those who were responsible for the adminis¬ 
tration of federal aid for relief failed to realize their responsibility for 
reorganizing and permanently improving the old system. Instead of 
condemning the old policy of local responsibility they talked of it as 

if it were a sacrosanct principle. 

The new administrator followed the president in emphasizing 
his determination to make the states share in carrying their own 
relief expenses to the fuff extent of their ability. But telling the 
states to “share” and finding a way to persuade any state to levy 

1 See Document 9, below, pp. 748-51. 
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additional taxes to provide special relief funds when other state 
relief administrations were being financed by the federal government 


was not easy. 

The new act of 1933 made all federal grants-in-aid to the states for 
their relief programs discretionary with the federal relief adminis¬ 
trator, subject only to the approval of the President, after October 1, 
1933. 1 That is, although one-half of the first $500,000,000 that Con¬ 
gress granted the new Federal Relief Administration in the initial 
appropriation of May, 1933, was to be distributed to the different 
states on a statutory matching basis of one federal dollar for three 
state and local dollars, grants from the other half of the $500,000,000 


and, after the first of October, from what remained of the first half, 
depended solely on the discretion of the administrator, with the 
approval of the busy chief executive. The system of matching 
grants, however, was not completely abandoned by the F.E.R.A. 
until after the establishment of the Civil Works Administration in 


November, 1933. 2 


THE F.E.R.A. GRANTS-IN-AID: THE PROBLEM OF 

DISCRETIONARY GRANTS 

By midsummer 3 the a dmini strator had become convinced that at 
least $1,000,000,000 would be needed to meet the needs of the desti¬ 
tute unemployed in the winter of 1933-34. He added that, unless the 
states equaled the government’s $500,000,000 appropriation, “the 
unemployed are going to take an awful beating this winter.” 4 The 
administrator was struggling with recalcitrant states that either 
could not or would not provide local funds and with states that 
demanded larger federal grants-in-aid. It was announced that the 
administrator would make “every effort” during the summer of 1933 
to make as many of these states as possible qualify on the basis of the 
one-to-three mat chin g provision offered by the federal government 
for relief expenditures. 

1 For the text of the act, see Document 8, Sec. I, below, p. 744. 

1 For a copy of the letter from the administrator to the President, Nov. 11, 1933, 
asking authority for the abolition of the matching policy, see F.E.R.A. Monthly Report, 
Dec ; 1935, PP- 8-9. 

3 See New York Times, August 10, 1933. 

4 See interview in New York Times, August 10, 1933. 
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An assistant federal relief administrator was appointed, and he 
attempted to help the administrator explain the doctrine of local- 
state responsibility for unemployment relief. The assistant adminis¬ 
trator reported that * ‘the great percentage of relief costs” was being 
borne “by public taxes and bond revenues,” and for some unex¬ 
plained reason he announced that the “almost complete shift to 
government—federal, state, and local—as the source for unemploy¬ 
ment relief funds, is a cause for keen concern.” 1 

The old theory of states’ rights that was supposed to have been 
laid decently to rest with the end of the Civil War seemed to have 
been revived in some of the northern states to support the doctrine of 

locally raised inadequate relief funds. 

It was announced that several states which the federal relief 
authority believed “could and should carry their own burden” had 
received notice that federal funds would be “abridged or cut off 
entirely if they fail to do their fair share.” But what was their fair 
share”? Unfortunately no formula had been worked out that showed 
in a clear and incontrovertible way what the respective “shares” 
ought to be for the federal and state governments or minor local 
authorities. The administrator faced two very difficult problems in 
trying to find these “fair shares.” That is, it was necessary (i) to 
determine the proper relief needs of the different states and (2) to 
determine in a reasonably accurate way how far each state was 
able to finance its relief program. Satisfactory data were not avail¬ 
able and were never made available on either point. 2 

The administrator could make grants-in-aid on the matching basis 
that has been described, or he could make grants at his discretion 
without requiring any matching funds when he found that the com¬ 
bined resources of the state and the minor local authorities fell 


* Just what he meant is not clear. Many social workers in the large cities rejoiced 
over the increase in public provision for those in need as a means of providing more 

adequate and more stable relief funds. 

> See the book by E. A. Williams {op. oil.), who was a member of the FJE.R. • 
staff and apparently presents the F.E.R.A. point of view, in which the P^ophy ° 
equalization” is used as a justification for the erratic federal gn 

fails to be convincing. The suggestion is made, for examp e, * had al _ 

“could scarcely have played so important a part in shaping re i P <7 ■ - . 

Nations continued on a non-discretionary basis” (p. x8 7 ). But this is not equahza 


tion. 


»> 
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below the estimated needs of the state. No discretionary grants were 


during 


r * — 

This matching plan 


immediately 
in the form 


Corporation from the $300,000,000 made available under tne nrst 
federal relief act of 1932. Since their loans were counted as state 
expenditures for relief in the preceding period, one-third of the 
amount that had been borrowed could be immediately matched on 
the basis laid down in the new act. 1 However, even the ‘ ‘matching 
grants” were not easy to administer at this time, since there were 
often no satisfactory state reports regarding the preceding quarter’s 
relief expenditures which served as the basis for the matching grant. 
Because of the lack of formal reporting systems in many of the 
states, it was necessary to verify requests on the basis of whatever 
information could be secured. 

Some of the states that had been unable or unwilling to borrow 
from the $300,000,000 relief fund were not able quickly to advance 
claims for the new grants-in-aid. But grants were made rapidly to a 
large number of states, and by July 1, 1933, less than six weeks after 
the passage of the act, $51,500,000 of the new fund had already been 
allocated. 2 

During the months of July and August, after the “loan” funds had 
all been matched, the situation became very serious in some of the 
states and requests were made for emergency funds on a discretion¬ 
ary basis to enable states to carry their relief burdens until the legis¬ 
latures could meet to provide the necessary additional funds to 
enable the states to qualify for a matching grant. The advice of the 
administrator was that special sessions of the state legislatures must, 
if necessary, be called at once in order to provide the state and local 
funds to draw out the federal relief funds on the statutory matching 
basis. 

After the first of Tulv the administrator began to face the fact that 


1 See sec. 4, subsection c, below, p. 747. And see Document 8, from F.E.R.A . 
Report , December , rpj5, p. 863. 

2 See Expenditure of Funds , F.E.R.A. (Senate Doc. No. 56, 74th Cong., 1st sess., 
I 93 S)» PP- 14-15; and see Document 8 , below, pp. 863-80. 
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some of the states where relief was greatly needed had no funds to be 
matched and were urgently demanding help from the discretionary 
half of the federal fund. The administrator then began the long 
struggle, in which for two and one-half years he was unsuccessful, 
of trying to make each state provide what he considered a “fair 
share” of local or state funds. 1 Kentucky was one of the first states to 
be publicly admonished by the administrator, and when discretion¬ 
ary grants were withheld great suffering followed in the state of 
Kentucky. The administrator lectured and rebuked one state after 
another as one special session after another came and went with¬ 
out providing the promised funds. 2 The administrator continually 
instructed the states that he expected them to “do their fair share” 
of relief financing. But, again, what was this nebulous “fair share”? 
A survey of the grants that were made during the period from May, 
1933, to 1935 shows that this remained one of the administrator’s 
unsolved problems. 

That is, although the administrator frequently repeated, during 
the next few months, the President’s statement 3 that the minor local 
governments and the states were expected to carry their mythical 
“share” of relief financing, there was no statutory definition that set 
out clearly what the states and local authorities were expected to do 
after the $250,000,000 fund for one-to-three “matching” grants had 
been exhausted. The administrator had no federal board or com- 

1 See the interesting statement in the administrator’s book, Spending To Save, in 
which he says: “How much a state can afford to appropriate for unemployment relief 
is never a purely factual matter; it is largely a matter of opinion. Confronted in many 
states by the reluctance of appropriating bodies, or by constitutional limitations upon 
the borrowing power, we employed experts in taxation and public finance to advise us 
as to what we might reasonably expect. Clearly all states and cities cannot contribute 
equally. Intensity of unemployment varies widely from state to state and region to 
region. Per capita wealth differs, as do legal restrictions. In the main, our efforts to 
urge state and local communities to contribute large amounts were successful without 
our resorting to drastic measures. In some instances the effort resulted in a public fight 
in which we were not always successful. Occasionally states were not willing to act until 
they were threatened with withdrawal of Federal funds, and then grudgingly. Our dis¬ 
like of falling back upon this means of pressure was that it victimized not the state 
official or .... the legislature, but the suffering fell upon the unemployed” (pp. 97-9 8 ). 

J See Document 2, below, p. 784, for extracts from the administrator’s letters and 
telegrams to the governors. 

3 Sec above, p. 672. 
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mittee to determine the allocation of the large relief fund. Every¬ 
thing was left to the judgment of one man—the relief administra- 
tor __ w ith the President of the United States occupying a shadowy 
kind of superlative authority in the background. There were no pub¬ 
lic hearings, there was no published record of the case presented by a 
state, and there was no published statement of the reasons for the ad¬ 
ministrator’s final decision. It was, of course, inevitable that these 
decisions seemed to be personal, and partisan, judgments, and what 
was called “equalization” often seemed to be an “unfair discrimina¬ 
tion.” 


The administrator made every effort to find a way to solve an un- 
solvable problem and finally demanded that the states furnish a very 
imposing list of data that would enable the federal authority to 
measure their financial resources, but published returns of such in¬ 
formation or its relation to the final grants were always lacking. 1 

That is, the discretionary grants to the states were, in the end, not 
based on objective facts but on someone’s personal opinion (with 
which many disagreed); and under this system of discretionary 
grants the personal equation overshadowed all the data that were 
supposed to enable the administrator to make the grants so equi¬ 
tably. The result was that vast sums, finally running into billions, 
were spent by hop-skip-and-jump methods without following any 
established or accepted legal formula. The field agents apparently 


1 See Document 3, below, p. 789, for a list of required data. But see also the book 
by E. A. Williams, op. cit., pp. 197-98, which reports what of course everyone sus¬ 
pected, that these formidable demands for information produced very unsatisfactory 
and confused returns not comparable from state to state. Thus Mr. Williams says that 
the state briefs, of course, “varied widely in the completion of their presentation of the 
relevant facts. One brief might give little more than a narrative statement of the 
amount which the state would be able to contribute. Another administrator would 

attempt to give a fairly complete picture of the basic economic factors underlying his 
state’s ability to raise funds.” 

Apparently the assistant administrator in charge of relations with the states was 
largely responsible for the “determination of the sum which was to be granted to each 
state.” However, it appears that “in doubtful cases the assistant administrator con¬ 
sulted the administrator before making a decision.” The assistant administrator, in 
making his decision, was also “influenced to some extent by the comments of the various 
divisions of the F.E.R.A. which reviewed the state applications and supporting papers. 
In the last analysis, however, the assistant administrator relied most heavily upon the 
opinions of the field representatives and his own personal contacts with the states.” 
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were expected to know the states that were “playing poor” even if 
facts were not available. 1 

It was to be expected that the executive of each state would seek 
to relieve the burdens of his taxpaying constituents and that he 
would regard it as his duty to get as large a proportion of the relief 
bill of his state paid by Washington as other states were getting. 
That is, the governor of every state might be expected to protect his 
own taxpayers by driving the best possible bargain with the federal 
administrator. Further pressure was brought to bear on the adminis¬ 
trator by representatives in Congress from one state after another, 
particularly by those members who believed that their support of 
administration policies gave them a special right to be heard and 
who were vigorous, and often effective, in their demands for what 
they considered a fair and adequate share of the relief funds for their 
own states. Pressure for maximum grants from federal funds came 
not only from the governors and members of Congress but from the 
members of different state relief commissions and from the relief 
administrators of the different states, who faced one relief “crisis” 
after another, who knew the grave situation that existed, and who 
knew also that really adequate funds could not possibly be obtained 
to meet the ever increasing need. If a proportionately large grant 
was made to one state, there were loud demands on the part of the 
representatives of many other states for a similar or even larger 
grant. If the federal relief administrator granted Louisiana 98 per 
cent of the funds expended by the Louisiana Relief Administration 
in 1934 (see Table 2), why should Kentucky be satisfied if only 83 
per cent of the funds needed for her relief expenditures were granted 

* The F.E.R.A. finally worked out a mathematical formula “in the fall of 1934- 
This was “in so far as possible” a formula “which could be used to measure roughly 
the respective ability of states to contribute to relief, and the proportion of a fixed 
national total which each state might reasonably be asked to raise for relief purposes 
during the year 1935.” However, it was recognized that “our economic capacity ml 
imme diate ability to raise funds are by no means the same thing”; and apparently the 
federal agency clearly realized the shortcomings of its formulas, and the state quotas 
were merely used as a basis for discussions between the Administrator and the various 
states.” Finally, it appears that “absolute inability on the part of a government um 

to finance a particular activity is, beyond question, a nebulous matter. - • • • ° 

some states could have supplied a considerably larger percentage of total funds than 

they actually did” (see ibid., pp. 206-7 and 222). 
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from Washington? If 79 per cent of Wisconsin’s relief expenditures 
were met by F.E.R.A. grants-in-aid, why should Indiana be satisfied 

with a grant of 66 per cent? 

An attempt has been made in Table 2 to bring together certain 
statistics showing relative need in the different states during the 
period of the F.E.R.A. grants to the states, along with the per¬ 
centage of the total relief paid out of the administrator’s grants that 
were made irregularly on state-by-state applications. In this table 
the percentage of the relief bill paid by federal grants is shown for 
each state along with the percentage of the families 1 on relief, and 
the average relief grant per family, showing the standard of relief the 

state authorities were able to maintain. 

These federal relief grants did not seem to be determined by any 
objective measure of need, such as the percentage of the population 
on relief. Nor did any system of so-called “equalization” seem to ac¬ 
count for the extraordinary and inexplicable difference in these 
“variable grants.” In Virginia, for example, in 1935, when only 9 per 
cent of the resident families of that state were on relief, the federal 
emergency relief administrator granted funds to Virginia which paid 
94 per cent of her relief bills. At the same time the administrator 
granted West Virginia 85 per cent of the cost of the relief program in 
that state, where 21 per cent of the families were on relief. Such a 
policy inevitably caused dissatisfaction and created a suspicion of 
favoritism and lack of fair dealing. 

The grants to the state of Nevada seemed to offer, to many other 
states, a glaring example of administrative favoritism. In 1933, 
when only 4 per cent of the families of the state were on relief, 
Nevada was given 75 per cent of her relief funds from Washington, 
and, in contrast, the adjacent state of Utah, with 13 per cent of her 
families on relief, got only 5 5 per cent of her funds from Washington. 
Similarly, Arizona, with 15 per cent, and Montana, with 13 per cent, 
of their families on relief, got 81 per cent and 78 per cent of their 
funds from Washington. In the following year (1934), Nevada had a 
slightly increased percentage of the people on relief, but even this 
year, the 8 per cent of her families on relief was very low compared 

1 Families are used instead of persons in order to exclude the influence of transients. 
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Relation of Federal Emergency Relief Administration Grants for Relief, by States, July, 1933, through 

November, 1935—Percentages of Resident Families on Relief, of Relief Expenditures 
Received from F.E.R.A., and Average Monthly Relief per Resident Family 
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with 21 per cent on relief in Utah, 20 per cent on relief in Arizona, 
and 18 per cent on relief in Colorado, while the percentages of relief 
granted to these states from Washington were, respectively, 80 per 
cent, 85 per cent, and 78 per cent, in contrast with the 97 per cent 
that went to Nevada, where an average relief grant of $34 per family 
was maintained, which was, of course, very much higher than any 
other one state in the mountain section could maintain. 

In the following year, Nevada had only 9 per cent of her families 
on relief and got 83 per cent of her funds from Washington, while 
Utah with 21 per cent on relief got only 78 per cent of her funds. In 
the same year Nevada maintained an average relief grant of $46 per 
family per month, which was the highest average relief grant in any 
one of the states, higher even than the grants in New York and 
Massachusetts. Of course, it is true that Nevada is a very small 
state, and the administrator may well have thought that the grant 
of money was so small in comparison with other states that it was 
not worth worrying about. But there was a deep and rankling re¬ 
sentment among other states against what they considered the in¬ 
justice of such a liberal grant to a state where the need was obviously 
not great. 

In 1934, the New Jersey authorities were able to persuade the 
administrator to make grants to that state which cared for 86 per 
cent of the relief bills in that year, when 13 per cent of the families 
of the state were on relief, whereas in Illinois in the same year, with 
the same percentage of the families on relief, the authorities were not 
able to persuade the administrator to grant more than 68 per cent of 
the relief expenditures. Illinois, of course, could not understand why 
her representatives were being admonished about not providing 
their “share” of the relief expenditures, when a state like New Jersey 
was providing much less. In North Carolina, with 10 per cent of 
the population on relief in 1935, the F.E.R.A. made grants that 
covered 100 per cent of the relief bills, while to drought-stricken 
North Dakota, with 25 per cent of the families of the state on relief, 

the F.E.R.A. granted not 100 per cent but 86 per cent of the funds 
needed for relief. 

The reason for the irregularity of these grants was not easy for 
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anyone 1 —even an experienced administrator—to understand. It is 
not strange, therefore, that to many of the members of many of the 
state legislatures the percentages of the relief bills that were to be 
paid respectively by the federal government and by the state and 
local governments seemed to be determined by some mysterious 
catch-as-catch-can, planless kind of procedure. In fact, it was gen¬ 
erally believed that some of these grants were made, not because 
some states were less able, but because they were less willing, to 
meet the responsibilities they were expected to assume. 

A study of Table 2 shows that the southern states, in general, 
seemed to receive the greatest consideration in Washington. Thus, 
in 1934, no one of the seven southeastern states—from North Caro¬ 
lina to Florida, and around the Gulf to Mississippi—received from 
Washington less than 95 per cent of their total relief expenditures. 
North Carolina, with 10 per cent of her population on relief, re¬ 
ceived 99 per cent of all her relief funds from the federal relief ad¬ 
ministrator; South Carolina, with 17 per cent on relief, received 97 
per cent; Georgia, with only 11 per cent on relief, got 95 per cent; 
Florida, with 21 per cent on relief, received grants equal to 97 per 
cent of her relief bills; Alabama, with 15 per cent on relief, was 
granted 95 per cent of the total expenditures in that state for relief; 
Mississippi, with 15 per cent on relief, got 98 per cent of her relief; 
and Louisiana, with 13 per cent on relief, got 98 per cent. 

There were, of course, special and easily understood reasons for 
large grants in certain states severely stricken by drought conditions. 
But the disproportionately large percentage grants that went to the 
states of the deep South must, for the most part, be explained in 
some other way—perhaps by the difficulties of the racial problems 
in those states and by the low standard of living and the fact that 
this was accepted for the great mass of people and that nothing 
would be done about it locally. The federal relief administrator was 
probably faced with the fact that the only way to prevent hunger 
and even starvation was to pay an unduly large proportion, or * n 
some cases all, the relief bills of certain states. Welfare standards, 
undoubtedly influenced by the race question, were disgracefully low 

« Some of the explanations furnished by the administrator will be found below in 
Documents 3 and 4, pp. 788, 802. 
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in most of these states; for example, an average relief allowance of 
$8 per family per month in 1933 in the two Carolinas shows that in 
these states a low standard of public assistance was provided. And 
$9 per family per month, in Alabama and in Mississippi, were among 
the very low relief grants in that year. Three other states with an 
average relief allowance of $8 per family per month—Virginia, Ken¬ 
tucky, and Tennessee—were also states south of Mason and Dixon’s 
Line, where the racial question was a factor of importance. Appar¬ 
ently the administrator believed that he could not persuade or com¬ 
pel these states to provide their “share,” and he decided that the 
federal government would provide for the people who were the un¬ 
happy victims of this unfortunate policy. The question may well be 
raised whether it was not the only fair policy, under such circum¬ 
stances, to provide the same percentage of relief for all the states in¬ 
stead of placing an unduly heavy burden on those that were making 
an effort to carry their share. 

In four southwestern states—Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
New Mexico—relief standards were also low. In Arkansas, where 
there had been serious drought conditions, relief was only $8 per 
family per month in 1933, and all of the relief funds came from 
Washington. In Oklahoma, however, where drought conditions also 
prevailed, and where relief had been cut to the bone, with grants of 
only $6 per family per month, the administrator granted only 85 
per cent of the relief expenditures. In Texas, where only 8 per cent 
of the people were on relief, and with relief standards very low—$9 
per family per month—the administrator made grants that covered 
99 per cent of the relief bills. In New Mexico, racial conditions of 
another kind may have explained a $6 per family relief grant. With 
only 6 per cent of the population on relief, the federal relief admin¬ 
istrator provided 93 per cent of the relief in this state. 

The question may be raised, of course, whether, in the face of 
such striking irregularities and uncertainties, it would not have been 
a simpler, fairer, more direct, more workable method to have made 
some definite percentage grant, giving the major share of the re¬ 
sponsibility for the emergency relief to the federal government— 
that is, to all the taxpayers of the country, instead of higgle-haggling 
as to the percentage to be paid by the population divided into states. 
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That is, it would have been better to give some large grant, such as 
90 per cent, of all the relief bills of all the states, instead of giving 
such large percentage grants to a few. If the recalcitrant states— 
and certainly some were recalcitrant and not in special circumstances 
of need as compared with other states which were carrying their 
“fair share”—had known that 90 per cent was the maximum grant, 
could they not have been depended upon for 10 per cent? It is 
true that the federal relief bill would have been larger, but the states 
that would have been given the larger grants were, in general, the 
states that would have paid in federal taxes for the same grants. The 
relief program would have been stabilized and the country would 
have been spared the long series of bickerings and “railings” be¬ 
tween the administrator and the state authorities. 

A system under which such very large sums of federal money 
were subj ect to the discretion of a single individual made for sudden 
and inexplicable changes in policy, great uncertainty as to what 
would or would not be done, and resulting confusion of local ad¬ 
ministrative policies. The uncertainty of the grants was emphasized 
by the fact that they varied continually. The state administrators 
could not make careful plans for the future, for they did not know 
what funds they would have at their disposal beyond the end of any 
current month. A local administrator on the last day of the month 
frequently did not know what the federal administrator was planning 
to allow his state in the way of a grant-in-aid for the relief program 
for the next month, since there were no statutory provisions regard¬ 
ing the right of any state that had exhausted its “matching ability 
to any definite grant-in-aid on any basis whatsoever. Although most 
of the states with relief grants quite out of proportion to the per¬ 
centage of their population on the relief rolls were in the southern 
group, the unusually large percentage grants were not confined en¬ 
tirely to the South. There did not seem to be either “rhyme or 

_ ... a system that gave, for example, the state of Oregon, 

with 6 per cent of its population on relief in 1933, 89 per cent of its 
relief expenditures; and the state of Washington, with 8 per cent 
of her population on relief in the same year, 76 per cent of her total 
relief fund. It is not easy to understand why Kentucky, with 17 P er 
cent of her people on relief in 1934, received only 83 per cent of her 
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funds from the federal administration, and Tennessee, with 12 per 
cent on relief, received 96 per cent of her relief funds from Washing¬ 
ton. So great was the uncertainty as to what the governors would 
bring back with them from Washington that it seemed to be a matter 
of luck, chance, or accident. It was sometimes said that it was as if 
the grants had been determined by a game of poker between the ad¬ 
ministrator and the representatives of the different states, and the 
governors or chairmen of emergency relief commissions, or repre¬ 
sentatives in Congress, who were able to go to Washington with the 
best poker faces came back with the largest grants-in-aid. 

The experience of the three years 1933, I 934> an d 193S showed the 
extraordinary variations in the percentages of relief expenditures 
granted to the different states, in comparison with the percentage of 
population on relief and the standards of relief as indicated by the 
average amount of relief given per family per month in different sec¬ 
tions of the country and in different states in the same section. The 
relief administrator undoubtedly made every effort to act “with jus¬ 
tice and equity” to all the states in trying to get adequate relief to 
them promptly. The experience under the F.E.R.A. makes it im¬ 
possible to believe that “variable grants” on a large scale can be 
satisfactorily administered. 

No attempt can be made here to evaluate the emergency relief 
program. It achieved great success in meeting the country’s needs 
for a time and it was undoubtedly a serious mistake when the great 
organization was suddenly destroyed 1 in order to develop another 
work relief program—-a program much more closely related to poli¬ 
tics than the F.E.R.A. But even in its period of high achievement 
the Federal Relief Administration brought many disappointments. 
For one thing, all federal grants continued to be made on an un¬ 
certain emergency basis. No long-range planning was possible under 
the 1933 act, any more than it had been possible under the R.F.C. 
state “loans” for relief in the preceding act of 1932. No state ad¬ 
ministrator could plan very far ahead on the basis of any fixed grant 
that his state was to have from the F.E.R.A. whether he was going 
to have as much, or more, or less, than the state’s governor and 
other representatives had believed necessary. Could he count on 

1 See E. Abbott, “Ending This Business of Relief,” Document n, p. 758. 
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what he had had the month before? No one ever knew. Decisions 
were often made by the administrator at the eleventh hour, and 
many states suffered a “relief crisis” at the end of one month after 
another with destitute people knowing there were no more funds. 
Substantial losses resulted from this failure to enable the local relief 
administrators of the various states to undertake long-range plan¬ 
ning. Even greater losses resulted from the temporary character of 
the program and from the fact that no attempt was made to build 
up a public welfare organization on a permanent basis in place of 
the old poor law administrations. 

Another continuing difficulty was that without a central board 
or commission of any kind and with the expenditure of huge funds 
which rapidly grew from a fund of 500 millions into billions—and 
with these great funds entirely at the disposal of and to be expanded 
according to the judgment of a single federal relief administrator— 
a responsibility was placed upon one individual that was far more 
than any one person could carry satisfactorily. As a result, there 
were a great many hasty decisions and counterdecisions, orders and 
counterorders, and very wasteful developments along certain lines 
that were often ill-advised and ill-considered (such as the program 
of the so-called subsistence homesteads). There were surplus com¬ 


modities often unwisely used, or unexampled expenditures for so- 
called research. Finally, a satisfactory method of making grants-in- 
aid was never worked out and the grants continued to be spasmodic, 
uncertain, and apparently the result of chance, luck, or accident 
rather than grants on any true “equalization” basis as between one 
state and another, a basis that could be understood by administra¬ 
tors and legislators and for which proper plans could be made. 

Many of those who watched the program carefully as innocent 
bystanders in one state or another became convinced that discretion¬ 
ary grants in the hands of a single administrator, who supposedly 
was able by means of promises and threats to make each state con¬ 
tribute its “fair share,” was not a wise, stable, efficient administra¬ 
tive method. r , 

Another difficulty was the lack of stability in the federal reliet 

program. The huge work relief organization that was called the 
Civil Works Administration was hastily developed, then destroyed 
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with equal rapidity, and then redeveloped two years later as the 
Works Progress Administration. 

A system of grants on a statutory basis would have met the needs 
in most of the states. A relatively small discretionary fund was 
needed but such grants should be administered only on the basis 
of a public hearing, a public record of the facts presented, and a 
public review (preferably by a quasi-judicial administrative com¬ 
mission), with a public statement of the decision and the reasons 

for the decision. 

The changes from F.E.R.A. to C.W.A. to W.P.A. meant the hur¬ 
ried organization and displacement of staff, the spectacular but in¬ 
competent system of taking millions of men from relief rolls and 
employing them, whether wisely and competently, or unwisely and 

incompetently, in a few weeks. 

It was impossible to do this efficiently; that it could be done at 
all was considered an extraordinary achievement. Those who ap¬ 
plauded the dramatic aspects of this achievement forgot that it was 
unwise, inefficient, and unnecessary to do this in such unexampled 
haste and forgot the heavy costs to the federal government, the local 
governments, and the poor people who went from pillar to post, 

“driven by winds and carried by tides .’ 9 

But, in spite of some of its shortcomings, the F.E.R.A., on the 
whole, represented great gains in the relief program, and, more than 
this, in the social welfare program on a national scale. The tragic 
end of this great organization in 1935 left many sections of the 
country in a condition where the relief situation became as urgent 
again as it had been in 1931-32. 

The documents selected for the following sections deal, first, with 
the final controversy over federal aid as it centered in Washington, 
D.C., in the years 1930-33. Copies of the two federal relief acts of 
1932 and 1933 are made available for students, with some contem¬ 
porary discussions of these acts, and some documents illustrating 
federal relief policies. 

The second section deals with some of the administrative prob¬ 
lems faced by the new federal relief authority, the F.E.R.A. One of 
the most serious of these problems, the method of allocating federal 
funds on a discretionary basis, is discussed in a statement by the 
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federal relief administrator before an investigating committee of the 
United States Senate , 1 in an article by Professor Blough in the 
Social Service Review on the vexed question of “Equalization Meth¬ 
ods for the Distribution of Federal Relief Funds ,” 2 and in two 
articles from the F.E.R.A. Monthly Report , 3 and an account of the 
emergency funds provided by the local authorities 4 from the F.E.R.A 
Monthly Report. 

1 Documents 3 and 4, below, pp. 788,802. 

2 Document 5, below, p. 805. 

3 Documents 6 and 7, below, pp. 825-63. 

« Document 8, below, p. 863. 



SECTION I 


THE MOVEMENT TOWARD FEDERAL AID FOR 

RELIEF, 1929-33 

i. Federal Relief Legislation, 1803 to 1931 

Statement Showing Appropriations and Relief Legislation Pro¬ 
vided by Congress for the Relief of Sufferers Caused by Earthquakes, 
Floods, Fires, and Other Disasters during the Fiscal Years 1803 

to 1931, Inclusive. 1 

1 This statement, called “Relief Legislation, 1803-1931.” is taken from the hearin S s 
on “Federal Aid for Unemployment Relief,” Part 2, pp. 547”53* These hearings were 
held before a Subcommittee of the U.S. Senate Committee on Manufactures, 72d 
Cong., 2d Sess. (February 2 and 3, 1933)* In reprinting this material the references to 
the statute volume and the reference page for each of the acts cited have been omitted. 
The following explanatory note is found at the end of the original statement:. 

“This statement includes appropriations provided for loans to people suffering from 
hurricanes, drought, etc., and also as aids to agriculture. These loan funds are for the 
most part reimbursable to the government. It does not include appropriations for re¬ 
lief through the prevention or control of plant and animal diseases, insect pests, etc., 
.... nor for sanitation, quarantine, and .... control of diseases of man through the 
Public Health Service . . . . ; nor for ... . construction projects .... in the relief of 
unemployment. 

“Attention is also invited to the following organizations which were either created, 
or the scope of their activities enlarged, by acts of Congress during the first session of 
the Seventy-second Congress as aids to financial, agricultural, and unemployment 
relief and rehabilitation; Reconstruction Finance Corporation, acts Jan. 22, 1932 (47 
Stat. 5), Jan. 27, 1932 (47 Stat. 14), and July 21, 1932 (47 Stat. 709); Agricultural 
Credit Corporation acts Mar. 3, 1932 (47 Stat. 60), and July 7, 1932 (47 Stat. 643); 
Federal Farm Loan Board, Federal Land Banks and Intermediate Credit Banks, acts 
Jan. 23, 1932 (47 Stat. 12), Feb. 2, 1932 (47 Stat. 36), and May 19, 1932 (47 Stat. 159); 
Federal Home Loan Banks, acts July 22, 1932 (47 Stat. 725), and July 22, 1932 (47 
Stat. 741); Emergency Relief and Construction Act, July 21, 1932*’ [see below, p. 728]. 

“The large amounts expended by the American Red Cross both at home and abroad 
from private contributions, of course, are not included.” 
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Purpose of Relief 
(Domestic) 

Sufferers from fire at Portsmouth, N.H., given 
extension of time within which to discharge 
their bonds given for customs duties 
Sufferers from fire at Norfolk, Va., given ex¬ 
tension of time within which to discharge 
their bonds given for customs duties 
Authority to locate a like quantity of public 
land was granted to persons having lands in 
the county of New Madrid, Missouri Ter¬ 
ritory, which were injured by earthquakes 
on the tenth of November, 1812 
Sufferers from fire at Alexandria, Va. $ 20,000 

Sufferers from fire in New York City given ex¬ 
tension of time within which to discharge 
their bonds given for customs duties 
Sufferers from fire at Portland, Me. Imports 
for relief of sufferers to be free of duty 
Internal-revenue taxes, prior to July 5, 1866, 
may be suspended to persons who suffered 
material loss by such fire 
Sufferers from fire at Chicago, Ill. Imports for 
relief of sufferers to be free of duty. Inter¬ 
nal-revenue taxes, prior to October 9, 1871, 
may be suspended to persons who suffered 
material loss by such fire 

Apr. 23, 1874. Sufferers from overflow of Mississippi River. 

President authorized to issue supplies of 
food and clothing 

May 13, 1874. Purchase of food 

June 23, 1874. Purchase of food 

(Authority granted to use said funds for the 
relief of destitute people upon the Tennessee 
River, if necessary, from recent overflow) 

June 25, 1875. Sufferers from grasshopper ravages: Special 

distribution of seeds 

Feb. 10, 1875. Issue of food and clothing 

May 4, 1880. Secretary of War authorized to send 4,000 ra¬ 

tions to sufferers from cyclone at Macon, 

Miss. 

Apr. 11, 1882. Purchase and distribution of seeds in localities 

overflowed by the Mississippi River 

Feb. 25, Mar. 11,21, 

Apr. 1, 1882. Rations for persons rendered destitute by 

overflow of Mississippi River 

Feb. 12, 1884. Sufferers from overflow of Ohio River and its 

tributaries 

Feb. 15, 1884. Sufferers from overflow of Ohio River and its 

tributaries 

Mar. 27, 1884. Sufferers from overflow of Mississippi River. 

Authority to use unexpended balance of 
$125,000 of appropriation for “Sufferers 
from overflow of Ohio River, etc.” ap- 


190,000 
400,000 

30,000 

150,000 

20,000 

365,319 

300,000 

200,000 


Amount 

Appropriated 


Date of Act 
Feb. 19, 1803.. 

Mar. 19, 1804. 

Feb. 17, 1815.. 

Jan. 24, 1827.. 
Mar. 19, 1836. 

July 27, 1866.. 
July 27, 1866.. 

Apr. 5, 1872 .. 


proved February 15, 1884 
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Purpose of Relief 
(Domestic) 

Authorizes transfer of unexpended balance, 
amounting to $45,500, from appropriation 
for “Sufferers from overflow of Ohio River, 
etc.,” approved February 12 and 15,1884 
Tents for sufferers from floods in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana 
Sufferers from overflow of the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries 
Citizens of Territory of Oklahoma, rendered 
destitute by drought: Unexpended balance 
amounting to$44,8ooof above appropriation 
Sufferers from floods in Mississippi River 
People in mining regions of Alaska 
Distress in the Philippine Islands 
Sufferers from earthquake and conflagration 
on the Pacific Coast (San Francisco) 
Sufferers from earthquake and conflagration 
on the Pacific Coast (San Francisco) 
Sufferers from cyclones in certain southern 
states 

Sufferers from floods in the Mississippi and 
Ohio Valleys 

Sufferers from flood in Allegheny River in 
1907 

Sufferers from volcano, Kodiak, Alaska, and 
from storm in Northern Bering Sea 
Sufferers from floods, tornadoes, and confla¬ 
grations in the Mississippi and Ohio Val- 
• leys, etc. (three appropriations) 

Mississippi Valley flood sufferers, 1913 (Au¬ 
thorization for credit in accounts of certain 
river and harbor appropriations for expendi¬ 
tures amounting to $34,192.35. Action of 
the President directing issue of surplus medi¬ 
cal supplies [$8,239.40] ratified) 

Sufferers from fire, Salem, Mass. 

Sufferers from flood in Ohio Valley in March, 
1913, to be relieved from paying rental on 
leased government property 
Authorizing Secretary of War to loan, issue, or 
use quartermasters and medical supplies for 
relief of destitute persons in districts over¬ 
flowed by Mississippi River and tributaries 
Authorizing Secretary of War to supply tents 
for temporary use of sufferers from recent 
conflagration in Paris, Texas 
Relief of destitute American citizens in Mexico 
Creation of Federal Farm Loan Bureau and 
federal land banks to provide capital for 
agricultural development; $9,000,000 ap¬ 
propriated for subscriptions to capital stock 
Flood sufferers in certain southern states 


Amount 

Appropriated 


25,000 


150,000 


208,168 
200,000 
3,000,000 

I,000,000 

1,500,000 

250,000 

1,243,679 

17,578 

30,000 


790,388 


200,000 


300,000 


9,OOO,000 
540,OOO 























Date of Act 


Jan. 18, 1918 


Mar. 3, 1921 


Mar. 20, 1922 
Mar. 20, 1922 


Apr. 26, 1924 


Mar. 3, 1925 


Mar. 4, 1925 


Mar. 4, 1925 


Feb. 9, 1927 


Feb. 14, 1927 
Feb. 25, 1927 


Feb. 28, 1927 


Mar. 23, 1928. ... 


May 16, 1928 


Jan.26, Mayi6,i928 


Purpose of Relief 
(Domestic) 


Amends section 32 of Farm Loan Act of July 
17, 1916, and appropriates $200,000,000 
for purchase of farm loan bonds by Treasury 
Purchase of seed grain for drought-stricken 
areas; Secretary of Agriculture authorized, 
for crop of 1921, to make advances or loans 
to farmers 

Sufferers from storm and flood at Corpus 
Christi, Tex., and vicinity (Army supplies) 
Purchase of seed grain for crop-failure areas; 
Secretary of Agriculture authorized, for 
crop of 1922, to make advances or loans to 
farmers 

Secretary of Agriculture authorized, for spring 
and fall planting of 1924, to make advances 
or loans to farmers in drought-stricken areas 
of New Mexico 

Sufferers from cyclone at Lagrange and at 
West Point, Ga., and vicinity, March, 1920 
(Act approved issue of quartermaster’s 
stores) 

Sufferers from fire at New Bern, N.C., in De¬ 
cember, 1922 (Act approved issue of Army 
stores) 

Sufferers from cyclone in northwestern Mis¬ 
sissippi in March, 1923 (quartermaster’s 
stores) 

Sufferers from floods in the vicinity of Fabens 
and El Paso, Tex., in August and Septem¬ 
ber, 1925 (quartermaster’s stores) 

Sufferers from fire in Astoria, Ore., in Decem¬ 
ber, 1922 (military reserve stores) 

Secretary of Agriculture authorized, for crop 
of 1927, to make advances or loans to farm¬ 
ers in drought- and storm-stricken areas of 
northwestern states and cotton states 
(Act authorized an appropriation of $8,600,- 
000, but no appropriation was made) 

Loans to owners of crops and livestock dam¬ 
aged or destroyed by hurricanes in state of 
Florida during September, 1926 
(Act approved action of Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture in using not exceeding $253,000 of 
appropriation for eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease for purpose of making loans) 
Flood relief, Mississippi River: For reimburse¬ 
ment of funds contributed by local interests 

on account of the flood of 1927 
Flood relief, Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Kentucky, for restoration of roads and 

bridges . . fl , 

Flood relief for devastated farm lands in flood 

areas 


Amount 

Appropriated 


$200,000,000 


2,000,000 


1,500,000 


1,000,000 


1,500,°°° 


5 > I 97> 2 94 

400,000 
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Date of Act 


Feb. 25, Mar. 4, 
May 17, June 13, 
1929 

Feb. 28, 1929. 


Dec. 21, 1928, 

Mar. 4, 1929, V.. 
Apr. 19, 1930 

Jan. 22, July 3, 1 
1930, Feb. 23, >.. 

1931 J 

June 15, 1929. 


June 

Mar. 


i 18, 1929I 

. 26, 1930/' 


Dec. 22, i93o\ 
Feb. 23, 1931 /* * * 


Mar. 3, 1930 1 
Mar. 26, 1930 k . . 
Apr. 24, 1930 J 


Mar. 12, 1930I 
Mar. 26, 1930/ ‘ ' 

May 27, June 2,\ 

, J ul y 3> 1930 J 

May 28, 1930. . . 


June 18, 1930 


June 28, 1930. 


Purpose of Relief 
(Domestic) 

Unexpended balance under foregoing appro¬ 
priation, made available for 1930 
Loans to farmers in storm and flood-stricken 
[ areas in southeastern states 
Flood relief, Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas, for restoration of roads and 
bridges 

Puerto Rican Relief Commission: Public 
Resolution No. 74. 

Provided appropriations for loans, $5,000,000; 
school houses and roads, $2,000,000; seeds, 
$100,000; administrative expenses, $50,000 
Provided additional appropriation for loans 
.'Puerto Rican Relief Commission: Public Res- 
\ olution No. 33. Further appropriations for 
{ loans, and for school houses and roads 
Federal Farm Board: The Agricultural Mar¬ 
keting Act, June 15, 1929, section 6, au¬ 
thorized an appropriation of $500,000,000 as 
a revolving fund to be administered by the 
Board as an aid to agriculture 
[For carrying into effect the provisions of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, cited above, 
revolving fund 

For carrying into effect the provisions of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, cited above, 
revolving fund 

Loans to farmers in storm-, flood-, and 
drought-stricken areas: Authorization of 
$7,000,000 under Public Resolution No. 47, 
March 3, 1930, and appropriation of 

1 $6,ooo,ooo of this amount provided under 
first deficiency act March 26, 1930, for mak¬ 
ing loans; certain provisions extended under 
Public Resolution No. 67, April 24, 1930 
Flood relief, Alabama, for restoration of roads 
and bridges: Authorization of $1,660,000 
under act March 12, 1930, and appropria¬ 
tion of this amount provided under first 
deficiency act March 26, 1930 
Flood relief, Georgia and South Carolina, for 
restoration of roads and bridges 
Emergency fund for flood control on tribu¬ 
taries of Mississippi River: For rescue work 
and for repair or maintenance of flood- 
control work on any tributaries of the Mis¬ 
sissippi River threatened or destroyed 
Relief of state of Florida from responsibility 
and accountability for quartermaster prop¬ 
erty, lost or destroyed in relief work incident 
to hurricane of September, 1928 
Relief of state of Vermont from responsibility 
and accountability for quartermaster prop¬ 
erty, lost or destroyed in relief work incident 
to flood of November, 1927 


Amount 

Appropriated 


$ 6 , ocx), 000 


3,654,000 


7,150,000 
1,000,000 


2,000,000 


250,000,000 


250,000,000 


6,000,000 


1,660,000 
1,311,629 


400,000 
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Date of Act 


Dec. 20, i93o\ 
Jan. 15, 1931J ' ’ 

Feb. 14, 1931. 


Jan. 31, 1931 


Feb. 6, 1931. 


Feb. 23, 1931 
Feb. 23, 1931 


Feb. 26, 1931 


Mar. 4, 1931 


June 29, 1932 


July 7, 1932 


Mar. 7, 1932 


Purpose of Relief 
(Domestic) 


Loans to farmers in the drought- and storm- 
stricken areas of the United States, emer¬ 
gency relief. 

Agricultural credits and rehabilitation, emer¬ 
gency relief: By the Interior Annual Act 
February 14, 1931, the provisions of Public 
Resolution No. 112, December 20, 1930, 
extended to cover purchase of feed for live¬ 
stock other than “work stock” and an ap¬ 
propriation of $20,000,000 was provided to 
aid in making advances or loans to individ¬ 
uals in drought- and storm-stricken areas 
for the purpose of assisting in forming 
local agricultural credit corporations, etc. 

Relief to sufferers of Mississippi River flood in 
1927 (Army supplies) 

Studies of rural sanitation in drought-stricken 
areas by Public Health Service. $2,000,- 
000 to be used in co-operation with states on 
account of existing human needs due to 
drought conditions 

Loans to farmers in storm- and drought-strick¬ 
en areas of the southeastern states 

Flood relief, Georgia, South Carolina, and Ala¬ 
bama, for restoration of roads and bridges: 
Unexpended balances of appropriations 

Relief of state of Alabama from responsibility 
and accountability for quartermaster and 
ordnance property 

Flood relief, Florida, for restoration of roads 
and bridges 

Emergency relief, District of Columbia. For 
the purpose of affording relief to residents of 
the District of Columbia who are unem¬ 
ployed or otherwise in distress because of 
existing emergency, to be expended by 
board of public welfare 

Flood relief, Georgia, South Carolina, and Ala¬ 
bama, for restoration of roads and bridges: 
Unexpended balances 

Federal Farm Board: Distribution of govern¬ 
ment-owned wheat to the American Nation¬ 
al Red Cross and other organizations for re¬ 
lief of distress. Public Resolution No. 12, 
March 7, 1932, provided for the delivery to 
the American National Red Cross or other 
organizations of not in excess of 40,000,000 
bushels of wheat of the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation for needy and distressed people 
of the United States and for feed for live¬ 
stock in 1931 crop-failure areas. The corpo¬ 
ration to be credited with an amount equal 
to current market value of wheat at time of 

delivery 


Amount 

Appropriated 


$45,000,000 


20,000,000 


2,000,000 


2,000,000 


80,307 


350,ooo 
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Date of Act 


July s, I 93 2 


July 22, 1932 


July 21, 1932 


Purpose of Relief 
(Domestic) 

Federal Farm Board: Distribution of govern¬ 
ment-owned wheat and cotton to the Ameri¬ 
can National Red Cross and other organiza¬ 
tions for relief of distress. Public Resolution 
No. 33, July 5, 1932, provided for the de¬ 
livery to the American National Red Cross 
and other organizations on or after July i, 
1932, of 45,000,000 bushels of wheat of the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation and 500,- 
000 bales of cotton of the Cotton Stabiliza¬ 
tion Corporation for use in providing food, 
cloth, and wearing apparel for the needy 
and distressed people, and in providing feed 
for livestock in the 1932 crop-failure areas, 
after the needs of human consumption have 
been taken care of. The resolution author¬ 
ized the appropriation of such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions per¬ 
taining to the repayment of loans, carrying 
charges, interest payments, etc. 

Federal Farm Board: To carry into effect the 
provisions of Public Resolution No. 33 (see 
preceding paragraph) pertaining to the re¬ 
payment of loans on account of distribution 
of government-owned wheat and cotton, as 
provided for under subdivisions (a) and (c) 
of section 37, Public Resolution No. 33 

Relief of destitution: The Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation is authorized and em¬ 
powered to make available out of funds of 
the corporation the sum of $300,000,000 un¬ 
der terms and conditions set forth in the act, 
to the several states and territories, to be 
used in furnishing relief and work relief to 
needy and distressed people and in relieving 
the hardships resulting from unemploy¬ 
ment, but not more than 15 per cent of such 
sum shall be available to any one state or 
territory. Amounts paid under this section 
of the act shall bear interest at the rate of 3 
per cent per annum and shall be reimbursed 
to the corporation with interest by making 
annual deductions, beginning with the fiscal 
year 1935, from regular apportionments 
made from future federal authorizations in 
aid of states and territories for construction 
of highways and rural post roads as set forth 
in the act 


Amount 

Appropriated 


$40,000,00c 
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Date of Act Purpose °! Relief Amollnt 

(F oreign) Appropriated 


May 8, 1812. Citizens of Venezuela who have suffered from 

earthquake $ 50,000 

Mar. 3, 1847. Authorizing use of U.S.S. “Macedonian” and 


Feb. 10, 1871 
Feb. 25, 1880 


Feb. 19, 18971 
Apr. 7, 1897 / 

May 24, 1897. 
June 1, 1897.. 

May 18, 1898. 


Mar. 3, 1899. 

May 13, 1902 
Jan. 18, 1907, 


Jan. 5, 1909.. 
May 13, 1910 


Feb. 18, 1911. 
Feb. 25, 1919. 
Mar. 20, 1922 


“Jamestown” in transporting provisions for 
the famishing poor of Ireland and Scotland 
Authorizing use of naval vessels to transport 
supplies to the destitute and suffering people 
of France and Germany 
Secretary of Navy authorized to use naval ves¬ 
sels to transport contributions of supplies to 
the suffering poor of Ireland 
Secretary of the Navy authorized to transport 
contributions of supplies to the famishing 
poor of India 

Destitute American citizens in Cuba 
Secretary of War authorized to charter and 
employ vessels of any nationality to convey 
relief contributions of supplies to the fam¬ 
ishing poor of India 

To provide assistance to the inhabitants of 
Cuba, and arms, munitions, and military 
stores to the people of the island of Cuba 
Subsistence supplies to be issued to inhabi¬ 
tants of the Island of Cuba who are desti- 
tute 

Citizens of French West Indies (Martinique) 
Sufferers from earthquakes and fire, island of 
Jamaica (clothing, food, etc., from naval 
stores provided) 

Sufferers from earthquake in Italy 
Sufferers from earthquake in Costa Rica 
(tents, blankets, etc., provided by Army, 
Navy, and Panama Canal) 

Sufferers from famine in China 
European food relief 

European food relief. (Act of February 25, 
1919, provides for furnishing food and other 
urgent supplies as may be determined upon 
by the President to populations in Euro¬ 
pean countries contiguous thereto, outside 
of Germany, German-Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey, and in Turkish Asia 
Minor. That expenditures thereunder shall 
be reimbursed so far as possible by the gov¬ 
ernments or the peoples to whom relief is 
furnished.) (Foreign obligations acquired 
from the American Relief Administration 
for this relief amounted to $84,093,963) 


50,000 


100,000 

200,000 


800,000 


50,000 

100,000,000 


107,746 
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Date of Act 


Purpose of Relief 
(Foreign) 


Mar. 30. 1020. 1 Populations in Europe and in countries con¬ 

tiguous thereto suffering for want of food. 
(Act authorizes U.S. Grain Corporation to 
sell flour in its possession not to exceed 
5,000,000 barrels for cash or on credit to 
carry out the purposes of this act.) (Foreign 
obligations acquired from U.S. Grain Cor¬ 
poration on account of this relief amounted 
to $56,858,802) # . _ . 

Dec. 22, 1921. 1 Distressed and starving people of Russia. 

(Act authorized the President to expend not 
exceeding $20,000,000 of funds of the U.S. 
Grain Corporation to purchase corn, etc.) 
Jan. 20, 1922.| Distressed and famine-stricken people of Rus¬ 

sia. (Act authorized the President to trans¬ 
fer certain medical supplies, not to exceed 
$4 ,000,000 out of surplus supplies of the 
War and other departments) 

Sept. 22, 1922.| Relief of American citizens and their relatives, 

Smyrna victims 

Feb. 24, 1925.| Sufferers from earthquake in Japan in 1923. 

(Act approves action of the Executive in di¬ 
recting issue and payment for Army supplies, 
etc., value not exceeding $6,017,069) 

May 29, 1928.| Near East Relief (Inc.). Cancellation of claim 

against, in sum of $632,669 with interest, 
for United States property sold in 1919 to 
Near East Relief for relieving and supplying 
needs of peoples of countries in late war 


Amount 

Appropriated 


$ 200,000 


2. Relief for Drought Sufferers as Well as the Unemployed, 1930-31 1 

The present federal charter of the American Red Cross, granted 
by Congress in 1905, holds it responsible for carrying on a system 
of relief for “mitigating the sufferings caused by pestilence, famine, 
fire, floods and other national calamities.” .... Ordinarily, the Red 
Cross confines its relief services to catastrophes that bring in their 
trail suffering and death and widespread destruction of property. 

A drought is always a calamity; yet droughts—like frosts, ex¬ 
cessive rains and insect plagues—are natural hazards of farming. 
A farmer meets these hazards in varying degrees every season, just 
as a manufacturer or business man meets the hazards of depressed 

1 Extracts from Relief Work in the Drought of 1930-31. Official Report of Operations 

of the American National Red Cross (Covering Activities from August, 1930, to End of 
Fiscal Year, June 30, 1931), pp. 17-24, 29-36, 39-56, 83. 
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markets and overproduction. Under ordinary circumstances, a farm¬ 
er lays by resources in his prosperous years for meeting losses in 
off years. He does not appeal for aid just because of loss. Although 
acting usually in cataclysms, the Red Cross is always watchful of 

situations that call for relief.Regarding droughts in particular, 

the Red Cross Disaster Relief Handbook says: “If a continued wide¬ 
spread condition of drought produces a famine situation, it may 
be necessary for the National Organization to carry on a relief pro¬ 
gram in accordance with the obligation of its Congressional charter.” 

The drought of 1930 developed slowly. As the disappointment of 
spring grew into acute apprehension with the continued dryness of 
July, the field representatives of the Red Cross began to report 
conditions that might later, if the weather did not change, call for 
Red Cross action. But there was no way as yet of knowing how far 
the resources and credit of the farmers had been exhausted by the 
depressed market for farm products in the several years preceding. 
If these farmers were bereft of resources, then the drought might 
result in famine; and a famine would call for Red Cross relief. 

With the coming of August, the press began to give space to the 
effects of the long dry spell. Dangerous forest fires were raging in 
some sections. New crops were stunted. Farmers were selling live¬ 
stock because of shortage of water and pasture. Warnings of what 
would happen if the drought continued were sounded by the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture .... and others. 

On August 8, 1930, President Hoover-mobilized the govern¬ 

ment’s available farm-credit facilities. In a public statement he said. 

The American people will proudly take care of the necessities of their country¬ 
men in time of stress or difficulty. Our first duty is to assure our suffering 
countrymen that this wiU be done, that their courage and spirit shah be main¬ 
tained; our second duty is to assure an effective organization for its consumma¬ 
tion. 


On August 9, Judge Payne sent the following message to the 3,500 
Chapters of the Red Cross, outlining the policies they were to pursue 

in relief problems arising from the drought: 

As you have been informed through the press, the Red Cross is in close 
touch with the President on the subject of the extraordinary situation which 
has arisen in many parts of the country as a result of the unprecedented drought. 

He asks that we stand by and be ready to act. 
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If the abnormal dry spell continues, a condition in a dozen or more states 
could possibly develop such as is contemplated by our Congressional Charter, 
which enjoins the Red Cross to carry on “national and international relief in 

time of peace_in mitigating the sufferings caused by pestilence, famine, 

fire, floods and other national calamities.” A break in the drought may 

still afford relief by partially salvaging food crops, and promoting late planting 
of quick growing substitutes. If this should not eventuate, the Red Cross, as 
the national relief agency, will supplement local, state and federal agencies, 
public and private, and the normal credit and financial facilities of banks, farm 
loan groups and similar agencies. As is always the case in Red Cross relief 
measures, the organization would supplement individual resources and borrow¬ 
ing power in tiding over individual families. 

We are trying to keep Chairmen of the Chapters informed so that they may 
be prepared for prompt action. This may not come for two or three weeks, it 
may not even come at all. We will, of course, look to the President for the word 

and will be prepared to follow his lead. 

If you are in the drought area and there are people now suffering, your Chap¬ 
ter ... . should act on its own initiative within the limits of its resources. 

_On the thirteenth, following a visit to the White House, Judge 

Payne announced to the Press that the Red Cross held its $5,000,000 
disaster reserve in readiness for emergency use. President Hoover 
had in the meantime called the governors of twelve of the worst 
stricken states to a conference at the White House, which was held 
on the fourteenth. In a statement to the governors, the President 
told of the preliminary allocation of the $5,000,000 disaster reserve 
by the Red Cross pending the determination of the aggregate need. 
He said the Red Cross would organize its own relief committees in 
each drought county. He also explained his plan of a national 
drought relief committee, state committees and county committees, 
on all of which the Red Cross would be represented. The object of 
these governmental committees was to develop local resources and 
promote various kinds of work that would furnish employment. 
Food, clothing and other supplies were distributed by the Red Cross, 
which had charge of all individual and family relief. 

At a meeting on August 21, the President’s committee decided 
on the forms that federal relief was to take. One form was to afford 
employment through road building and other public works. Direct 
aid to farmers was to be given through extensions of credit by agri- 
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cultural credit associations, loans for the purchase of seed to be made 
from an existing federal fund, and the securing of a reduction in 
freight rates for the benefit of livestock owners. 

From the early part of August, when it first pledged its $5,000,000 
disaster reserve for the alleviation of the misery due to the drought, 
the National Headquarters of the Red Cross had concentrated its 
efforts upon these three objectives: A widespread distribution of 
seed for late vegetable and forage crops to be planted when the fall 
rains came; the relief of individual cases of want as they arose; and 
the strengthening of Chapters, together with the muster and training 

of volunteers for the great task to come. 

In organizing drought relief, the Chairman assisted by the Vice- 
Chairman .... directed the relief from the Headquarters at Wash¬ 
ington. But the relief was given locally through the Chapters, as 
customary in most disasters, under the supervision of trained and 

experienced members of the National staff.The giving of relief 

went along concurrently with the building up and training of the 
relief organization of the individual Chapters. The supervisors and 
the dispensers of relief were Chapter volunteers. They knew their 
neighbors and were prepared to pass sympathetically on applica¬ 
tions. But, first, they had to be given some training in the standard 
procedure, in the keeping of strict accounts and records, and in 

methods of ascertaining needs and resources. 

As in other great disasters handled by the Red Cross the success¬ 
ful administration of relief in the drought area was predicated on 
the willingness of the American people to contribute the necessary 

funds.It was evident from the start that because of existing 

economic conditions there would be fewer of the very large gifts 
made by private individuals, corporations, banks and the like .... 
and a tremendous increase in the number of smaller donations was 
needed in compensation. In spite of these and other obstacles, the 
American people answered the call of the Red Cross by exceeding 
the $10,000,000 goal and contributing a total of $10,589,780.19. e 
national appeal for the relief fund was made by the President on 
January 13, 1931, in the following proclamation. 
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To My Fellow-Countrymen— 

There must be a very material increase in the resources of the American 
Red Cross to enable it to bear the burden which it has undertaken in the drouth 
area and small er communities over twenty-one States during this Winter. With¬ 
in the last ten days the Red Cross has had to increase the rate of expenditures 
to an amount greater than during the entire preceding four months. 

The American Red Cross is the nation’s sole agency for relief in such a crisis; 
it is meeting the demand and must continue to do so during the remainder of 

the Winter. 

The disaster reserve of the Red Cross which was pledged to this emergency 
last August is not sufficient to meet the increased demands. It is imperative 
in the view of the experienced directors of the Red Cross that a minimum of 
at least ten million dollars be contributed to carry the relief program to com¬ 
pletion. The familiarity of this situation, due to months of press reports of its 
progress, should not blind us to the fact that it is an acute emergency, nor dull 
our active sympathies toward our fellow-countrymen who are in actual want 
and in many cases will lack the bare necessities of life unless they are provided 

for. 

As President of the United States and as President of the American Red 
Cross, I, therefore, appeal to our people to contribute promptly and most 
generously in order that the suffering of thousands of our fellow-countrymen 
may be prevented. I am doing so with supreme confidence that in the face of 
this great humanitarian need your response will be immediate. 

Herbert Hoover 

On January 18, 1931, at the request of Judge Payne, President 
Hoover invited leading citizens to accept membership on a commit¬ 
tee to aid the Red Cross in its campaign for contributions. In mak¬ 
ing this request, the President said: 

We are faced with a national emergency. Those in need in our larger cities 
are being and will be provided for through the generosity and self-reliance of 
the citizens of those communities. The people, however, in the drouth-stricken 
areas in 21 states are not in a position adequately to help themselves and must 
look to their fellow-citizens for temporary assistance. 

The American way of meeting such a relief problem has been through volun¬ 
tary effort and for many years the effort has been centered in the American 
Red Cross, created by the people themselves to act in just such emergencies. 
It has met its responsibilities magnificently in times of war and of peace. 

It is essential that we should maintain the sound American tradition and 
spirit of voluntary aid in such emergency and should not undermine that spirit 
which has made our Red Cross the outstanding guardian of our people in time 
of disaster. 
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.... As in other Red Cross campaigns, the raising of the drought 
fund was made possible by the active co-operation of all national 
agencies. Churches, schools, the press, radio broadcasting stations, 
theaters, service clubs, women’s organizations and other bodies, both 
national and local, rallied to the support of the Red Cross. 

The members of the special committee appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent, together with members of the Red Cross Central Committee, 
the Red Cross Board of Incorporators and the Red Cross National 
Volunteer Service Committee, worked hand in hand with Chapter 

leaders in every part of the country.Many nation-wide appeals 

were made over the radio during the sixty days of the campaign. 
Among the national figures heard in behalf of the drought fund were 
General John J. Pershing and Congressman Franklin W. Fort of 
New Jersey.From the outset of the campaign until its success¬ 

ful termination, the newspapers of the country and the great press 
associations gave help which proved invaluable. Special correspond¬ 
ents were sent into the drought area by the press associations and 
by many of the metropolitan newspapers. They saw the suffering 
and described it in a way such as to stir the hearts of millions of 
readers. The great newsreel companies took pictures in the drought 

area for talking-picture appeals reaching vast audiences. 

There is no way of estimating the value of drought contributions 
in all forms. The money contributions are of course accurately tabu¬ 
lated, but the value of donated supplies can only be estimated. 
Food contributions were generally valued by the donors. Used cloth¬ 
ing, cleaned and repaired, was given a nominal estimate. 

To ascertain the value of the service given without charge by the 
railroads and express companies would impose an unnecessary bur¬ 
den on these companies, which were so generous in the emergency; 
but it was a very large sum. Similarly, it would be impossible to 
place a money value on the aid given to the Red Cross by the federal 
departments. Another imponderable is the value of the time given 
to the Red Cross during the fund campaign and in the drought area 
by the many thousands of volunteers. The estimated value of o- 

nated supplies distributed in the drought area is $990,000. 

In the first week of January, an incident occurred m the town 0 
England, Lonoke County, Arkansas, which attracted national a - 
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tention. What really happened at England is thus described by 
Charles A. Walls, a resident of the county, a leader of the Arkansas 
bar, and the Chairman of the North Lonoke County Chapter. 

The supply of questionnaires for drought beneficiaries was exhausted late 
in the afternoon of Saturday, January 3, at England in my home county. A 
number of prospective beneficiaries were waiting at the Red Cross office at the 
time. Red Cross officials notified them that the supply of questionnaires was 
exhausted and that they would have a new supply on hand early Monday and 
requested them to return at that time. Some of the prospective beneficiaries 
misconstrued this request and took it to mean that there would be no more 
Red Cross aid. The report was circulated among the assembled crowd that 
the Red Cross had run out of funds and that there would be no relief for those 
who had not already received aid; and in a few moments quite a number of 
people gathered near the Red Cross headquarters. Curiosity seekers added to 
the numbers. Some of the business men of the town explained the situation to 
the crowd, most of whom were tenant farmers from nearby plantations. In 
an orderly, good-natured manner, the farmers replied that their wives and 
children were hungry and that they could not wait until Monday for food. 
There was a hurried conference among the leading merchants and business men 
of the town, and within a short time all were furnished with necessary food. 
The Red Cross paid for it. No stores were broken into. No food was forcibly 
taken, and there was no indication of mob spirit. There was not a single case 

of violence. 

I was in the town within an hour after the purported riot and the only sign 
that I saw of this “terrible mob” was a few satisfied tenant farmers wending 
their way down the highways with a sack of flour upon their shoulders, a bucket 
of lard and a few bundles of groceries in their hands. 

However, the newspapers got wind of this affair and before the Sunday 
morning papers were off the press, it was heralded throughout the nation that 
England, Arkansas, had suffered a great food riot. The report spread like wild¬ 
fire throughout the land. As a matter of fact, there was no food riot at England, 
Arkansas. A few hungry tenant farmers grew impatient over the delay in ob¬ 
taining Red Cross orders for food; and when their demands were happily met 
by local merchants, all were satisfied. 

No single event has ever caused a state more unfavorable publicity. As a 
result of this publicity, the roving transient element within a radius of several 
hundred miles poured into England. Every house, every cabin and building in 
that vicinity was filled with people who upon reading the newspapers reached 
the conclusion that the Red Cross out of its abundance would feed them without 
limit. This element did not belong to England. It is a cultured community 
filled with churches and schools. Its people are a law-abiding, high type of 
citizenship. The town is located in the most fertile section of the state, and that 
section was hard-hit by the drought. A great burden was cast upon the com- 
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munity by reason of this unwholesome publicity. Where normally there would 
have been about 2,000 or 2,200 families, it became necessary for the Red Cross 
to grant aid to 3,858 families in that Chapter jurisdiction. 

As a result of the so-called “England Riot,” it was stated in the press and by 
some members of Congress that it was a communistic uprising, which is ab¬ 
solutely ridiculous. 

Such is the story of the England incident as told by Mr. Walls 
before the Annual Convention of the Red Cross at Washington in 
April, 1931. 

The actual situation of the drought sufferers was known to none 
better than to the Red Cross workers of the National staff, who were 
in the field. Reports made on the spot were dispatched daily to the 
National Headquarters and to the Midwestern area office. 

Here follows a report made by a disaster expert of ten years of 
continuous experience, which well illustrates the kind of guidance 
that National Headquarters was getting in making its allotments to 
the various Chapters. It came from a section of Arkansas early in 
J anuary: 

In order to get a close picture of the real situation, I visited every home my¬ 
self and examined the food in the kitchens. There were forty-four homes. Of 
them, twenty-nine belonged to whites, and fifteen to colored people. The occu¬ 
pants numbered 146 children and 78 adults—an average of about five persons 

to the family. 

In thirty-eight of the homes the man of the house was able to work, but un¬ 
employed; in four he had intermittent employment producing from $1 to $3 
per week. The remaining two homes were those of widows. 

No fresh vegetables, fresh meat, butter, oleomargarine, or milk were found 
in any home visited. Eggs (two and four respectively) were found in only two 
homes. One family had a small hog, and three families had chickens. 

The families visited were of three categories—Negro plantation families, 
white tenant farmers, and itinerant cotton pickers. They had no apparent re¬ 
sources other than a few valueless articles of furniture. 

Only three families had the normal amount of food on hand for this time of 
year, and even they had less of a variety than they were accustomed to. 

In practically all cases the food was the same—flour, meal, lard, beans, salt 
meat. Not aU the families had all of these. The usual kind of food for these 
families at this time of year is flour, meal, salt and fresh meats, fresh and canned 

vegetables, butter and milk, beans. 

A field representative of the National staff made a long and diffi¬ 
cult trip into the Kentucky mountains, barren of vegetation and 
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bleak in the throes of a January freeze. The county was the most 
isolated in the state, being without railroads, telephones, telegraph 
lines, buses, factories, hospitals or incorporated towns. There was 
no way of knowing what was happening there until the Chapter 
sent in a call for help. The report said: 

The poverty and suffering were intense. A few small coal mines had shut 
down. There was no road work. The destitution was so great that many fami¬ 
lies had sold their beds and stoves to a junk man for a few cents. The relief 
workers found families sleeping on the floor, huddled together. There was no 
fire and practically nothing to eat. 

In this town the local officers had exhausted their funds. The fiscal court 
funds for poor-relief were gone. It was no longer possible to beg or borrow. The 
Red Cross Chapter had bravely carried on with its relief problems growing 
heavier and heavier. It had met them in its characteristic fashion. The Red 
Cross field representative had arrived in response to this urgent message: “We 
are all about to starve to death. We have done our best for everybody. We 
have filled up the poor farm. We have carted the children to orphanages for 
the sake of feeding them. There is no more room. Our people in the country 
are starving and freezing.” 

Necessary funds were made available. A case of the extreme type 
is thus described by a Red Cross field worker: 

In a small town here, one family I interviewed presented an abject picture. 
It consisted of the farmer, his wife, and three small children. He was a tenant 
farmer and had planted 160 acres in cotton. His share netted him $15 after a 
year’s heart-breaking toil. Of his three cows, two were in a dying condition 
because of lack of feed. The single meal daily in this house consisted of three 
white potatoes and some beans, and but two days’ supply remained in the 
larder. The farmer’s cash resources were two pennies. He was thirty-six years 
old and had been farming all his life, and this is the first time he had failed. 
Everything he owned—mules, farm equipment, cows, personal property—was 
mortgaged. And his case is only one of hundreds which can be found in this 
farming section. 

Relief was given immediately in such cases. 

By January 21, the number of beneficiaries had reached a total 
of 587,000 persons, or an increase within twenty-two days of some 
362,000 persons. This illustrates the readiness with which the Red 
Cross met the growing emergency. National Headquarters extended 
the allotments of money to Chapters in the drought area in propor¬ 
tion as their local treasuries and the funds raised locally became 
exhausted. 
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Prior to the coming of cold weather, a call was made for clothes 
to protect the health of the poorly dad. This was promptly met. 
Chapters in places not directly affected by the drought shipped 
garments from their emergency closets to sufferers in the centers of 

misery and want.Red Cross volunteers also resumed their 

sewing-room activities, as they customarily do in times of emer¬ 
gency. Used garments of sound material were cleaned and repaired 
and sent out with the rest. This clothing not only protected the 
recipients from chill weather, but enabled children to return to 
school, from which they had been taken because of being improperly 

clad. 

It is fitting at this point to review briefly the constructive efforts 
of the federal government, which are here presented in their proper 
sequence. The government loans, together with the ordinary com¬ 
mercial credit facilities, were a major factor in the rehabilitation of 
the drought area. Due to the availability of these federal and other 
loans and the widespread distribution of Red Cross garden seed, the 
American Red Cross was able to bring its general relief program 

to a close in most counties in the spring of 1931. 

Federal aid to the drought sufferers was made available in a 
limited form in the fall of 1930. In the previous March, Congress 
had voted a loan fund for the aid of certain specified states which 
had suffered severely from storms and other causes. Some of this 
fund remained. Accordingly, the Department of Agriculture dis¬ 
tributed $230,350 in small loans for the sowing of pasturage crops 
in Alabama, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Virginia. The terms of the 
act did not permit the use of this fund in other states severely 
affected by the drought. In the following February, Congress passed 
a new appropriation of $2,000,000, applicable to Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina and South Carolina, to be used in making 

new loans for feed, seed and fertilizer to farmers in need. 

In December, 1930, Congress passed a federal agricultural loan 
act. Under its terms, a $45,000,000 appropriation was approved by 
the President on January 15, following. The secretary of Agricu - 
ture used this in making loans to farmers in all the drought storm- 
stricken or hail-stricken areas of the country, to be used for the 
purchase of seed, fertilizer, feed for work stock and fuel for tractors. 
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On February 14, 1931, Congress authorized a $20,000,000 fund 
for loans to enable individuals to purchase the stock of agricultural 
credit corporations, and for agricultural rehabilitation. At this time 
Congress also provided that the $45,000,000 fund could be used also 
. ... for the purchase of feed for live stock other than work stock. 

When the $20,000,000 fund became available, the Secretary of 
Agriculture set aside half of the amount for agricultural loans, re¬ 
serving the other half for the purpose of purchasing stock in credit 
corporations. No loans were authorized, however, for the purchase 
of live stock, machinery, or tools, or for the erection or repair of 
buildings. Thus altogether a total of $57,000,000 was made available 
for feed, seed and fertilizer loans and loans for agricultural rehabili¬ 
tation including food and other items. The loans for seed, fertilizer 
and work-stock feed were secured by first liens on the 1931 crops; 
those for live stock (other than work stock) were secured by first 
chattel mortgages on the live stock or, in the case of dairy herds, 
by an agreement that the farmer would pay the government a por¬ 
tion of his income from the sale of milk. 

To administer the agricultural loan funds, Farmers Seed Loan 
Offices were set up at Forth Worth, Texas; Grand Forks, North 
Dakota; Memphis, Tennessee; St. Louis, Missouri; and Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Each office had authority over a definite district. Local 
committees to pass on government loan applications were set up in 
counties where loans were being made. The Red Cross kept in touch 
with these committees.Except in a few states .... the gov¬ 

ernment received no applications for agricultural loans after April 30. 
By June 12, it had made 385,056 loans, totaling $47,042,022. 

After the government entered the field, its committees co-operated 
closely with the Red Cross. It referred to the Red Cross cases eligible 
for relief, and the Red Cross sent to its committees applicants for 
aid who were eligible for government loans. The government in¬ 
creased the loan privileges of veterans of the World War on their ad¬ 
justed compensation. Here the Red Cross workers were also able 
to serve by aiding the veterans in making out their loan papers. 

The government was often confronted with difficult problems in 
making its loans, since there were farmers tilling poor land which 
could never bring adequate returns, and farmers tilling better land 
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too inefficiently for adequate returns. An important part of the re¬ 
habilitation was the formation of credit associations working in con¬ 
junction with the intermediate credit banks for the especial benefit 
of the “business farmer,” who had been successful in the past and 
could be counted upon to succeed again. 

The government seed loans had in view those farmers whose crops 
were destroyed or seriously damaged by drought or storms in 1930, 
and whose local credit facilities were exhausted. In applying for a 
loan each farmer submitted his plans for planting, stating the num¬ 
ber of acres to go in feed crops and the number in cash crops, also 
how much feed was needed for the work stock and how much ferti¬ 
lizer for the land. As security for such a loan he gave a first mortgage 
on the crops to be planted. Loans were also made for the purchase 

of feed for cows, hogs, sheep and poultry. 

The $10,000,000 allotment from the $20,000,000 loan appropria¬ 
tion of February 14, enabled farmers to subscribe to the stock of 
agricultural credit corporations or livestock loan companies. These 
associations provided a considerable part of the credit which banks 

were unable to furnish at the time. 

To take the single case of Arkansas, the result of Red Cross and 

of federal aid are thus summarized by the Arkansas Gazette of Little 
Rock in an editorial appearing in its issue of March 22: 

It is noted that when the Red Cross disbursements with Arkansas merchants 
and the total of agricultural credits in process of being provided are treated as 
the equivalent of payroll expenditures, and translated into purchasing power 
by the formula for turn-over regularly used as a gauge, they represent an ad 
tion of something like $77,500,000 to the state’s purchasmg resources. 

Various relief measures were passed by the legislatures of the 
drought states, as follows: Arkansas, a bond issue of $1,500,000, to 
be repaid by taxes, was authorized in January for financing farmers 
and stock raisers; Missouri, an appropriation of $250,000 was made 
immediately available for the purchase of food, clothing and fuel; 
Oklahoma, two relief bills were passed in February. One appropn 
ated $300,000 for the purchase of food, clothing and fuel; and the 
other $300,000 for the free distribution of field and garden seed. In 
these three states, the Red Cross was advised regardmg persons re¬ 
ceiving state aid, so as not to duplicate awards. 
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To relieve the unemployment situation, the federal government 
and the states affected by the drought authorized extensive road¬ 
building projects, which will be of permanent future benefit to agri¬ 
culture through improving transportation facilities. 

.... One constructive result affects the whole nation. It was ex¬ 
pressed in the following words by President Hoover in his address 
at the Annual Convention of the American Red Cross in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., on April 13, 1931, when he said: 

The spiritual question is not solely a problem of giving and raising funds; 
it is equally a question of their distribution—for here again is mobilized the 
sense of voluntary service. There is within it the solicitude and care given to 
the individual in distress based upon his need and not upon his claim of right 
or infl uence. The very spirit that makes the Red Cross possible assures it a 
probity and devotion in service which no government can ever attain. 

In all this there is the imponderable of spiritual idea and spiritual growth. 
It is indeed the spiritual in the individual and in the nation which looks out 
with keen interest on the well-being of others, forgetful of ourselves, beyond 
our own preoccupation with our own selfish interests and gives a sense of be¬ 
longing to the great company of mankind, sharing in the great plan of the uni¬ 
verse and the definite order which pervades it. To impose this burden upon 
some one else by the arm of the law does not awaken the spirit of our people. 
A great spiritual value comes to those who give from the thankful heart, who 
give because of their sensibility to suffering. It is this spiritual value, which is 
exemplified in the Red Cross, that is of transcendent value to our nation. 

3. The Red Cross and Proposed Federal Relief Appropriations 1 

FROM THE SENATE COMMITTEE HEARINGS 2 

Senator Smoot: Mr. Payne, I want to call your attention to 
the condition existing down in Arkansas, as stated by Senator Cara¬ 
way yesterday on the floor of the Senate. Let me read a few extracts 

1 The drought of 1930 caused widespread suffering, which was very acute in the 
state of Arkansas. Soon after Congress assembled, Senator La Follette of Wisconsin 
proposed (Senate Amendment No. 144 to H.R. 14675) to appropriate $25,000,000 to 
the American Red Cross for relief purposes. The extract from the testimony of the 
Chairman of the Red Cross before the Senate and House Committees is important 
because it reflects public opinion at that time regarding two questions: (1) Should 
federal funds be appropriated for relief purposes; and (2), if such funds were ap¬ 
propriated, should they be given to the Red Cross for distribution. 

1 The material given above is from the testimony of Judge John Barton Payne, the 
Chairman of the Red Cross, on January 6, 1931, in the Hearings before the U.S. Senate 
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from his statement yesterday, and then I should like you to com¬ 
ment on it; and members of the Committee may want to ask you 

some questions: 

A situation exists which I am sure none of the conferees quite visualized, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture was not acquainted with it when the position 
was taken that there should be no loans for the purchase of food. I have in 
my pocket a letter, which I read this morning, from a gentleman with whom the 
Senator from Oregon has an extended acquaintance, and for whom I know he 
has a high regard, in which the writer said that the Red Cross was undertaking 
to supply $1.15 worth of food to feed a family of three for a month. That is no 
relief; that is an insult. The Red Cross is not in any position to care for the 
situation. The Red Cross has never been able to visualize the wide extent of 
suffering in at least one of the states affected; and I speak for only one of them. 
As I said the other day, I could fill a volume of the Congressional Record with 
letters and telegrams coming from men in various walks of life, from presidents 
of banks, lawyers, judges of courts, county officials, business men, and farmers, 
telling of the situation in my state. It is simply appalling. I know they are not 
misrepresenting it, because all of us have a state pride which makes us shrink 
from wanting to parade the suffering which exists in our state and our inability 

to take care of it. , 

The situation is pressing. There was a demonstration of that fact Saturday 

when 500 heads of families came into one of the towns of my state, among them 

women with tears streaming down their faces, begging for food to supply the 

necessities of fife to their children. The Red Cross undertook to take care of 

the situation by giving to 250 families $2.75 each, and they said they would 


make some provision for the others. 

I do not think anybody would imagine that the distribution of $2.75 to a 
family without a bit to eat is taking care of the situation. We all know some¬ 
thing of the cost of living and we know that the necessity is so urgent that men 

are willing to band themselves together to go out and insist on their rig 

Have you heard of that situation, Mr. Payne? And, if you have, 
what has the Red Cross done? 

Mr. Payne : I would, with great modesty, say that no such situa¬ 
tion exists. Senator Caraway refers specifically to the coming • » 
the town of England of people from the county of Lonoke, in the 
state of Arkansas, last Saturday. In the county of Lonoke, winch is 
not very far from Little Rock, we have two Red Cross chapte , 

CommitUe on Appropriations (on La Follette Resolution, Drou g ht t 

employment"), „sl Cm- 3d *»; ^Ipp. Daymen., ^"J- 

Report No. 1264, 71st Cong., 3 d sess., on “Drought Relief and Unemp y 
lette Resolution.” 
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one at the county seat.In addition to that, we have another 

chapter at a town called England.The relief in the chapter 

at Lonoke has been more active than in England. The national 
organization has given a contribution of $1,000 to the chapter at 
England, and has given, as I remember, $1,700 to the chapter at 
Lonoke. Saturday morning, for some reason, I have no idea what, 
40 persons—not 500, but 40 persons—came into the town of Eng¬ 
land with some excitement, demanding to be fed. . . . and some of 
them were single men without families. On that very day, as quietly 
as this committee is now sitting, my information is that that chapter 
provided food for 500 families, wholly disconnected from those 40 
people. Why those 40 people had not received food I have no idea, 
because they could have gone to either chapter as they pleased. 

The whole basis of the Red Cross, besides leadership, is in the 
chapters. In every county in the United States where there is a 
chapter—and there is in most counties—it is composed of the best 
people in that community. The branches are composed of the best 
people in their smaller communities. They get leadership, direction, 
and financial assistance when necessary from the national organiza¬ 
tion, which is here in Washington, or in St. Louis, or in San Francisco. 

When you come to feed people, who knows better how to feed 
them, and whether they are in need, than their neighbors? WQ10 
knows better how to deal with people of that sort than their neigh¬ 
bors? I know of no remedy. If the government, for instance, should 
make a large appropriation to be used for food, how on earth would 
anybody create an organization to administer that relief unless he 
could get some such organization as the Red Cross possesses? 

I think I have said all I can say about the county of Lonoke. 

Senator Smoot: Before the statement I have read today, Sena¬ 
tor Caraway said this: 

Mr. President, a situation has developed that no one can afford to ignore. 
The officials of the Red Cross said yesterday that they were now feeding 100,000 
people in Arkansas and they expected by the first of next month to be feeding 
250,000. When they have fed 250,000 they will not have fed more than half 
of those who are destitute in that state alone. These are not men out of em¬ 
ployment: it is not a temporary situation that may be alleviated by employ¬ 
ment; but they are farmers, whose chance to repay is dependent upon the crops 
they shall make. It is not worth while to loan money to people with which to 
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buy feed and refuse to loan them money with which to buy food essential to 
sustain human life. Of the two, it seems to me to be heartless to say that the 
government recognizes its obligation to sustain life in work stock but denies 
its obligation to take care of starving human beings. 


Mr. Payne : I do not know how many people we are feeding in 


Arkansas. Mr. Smith, of my 


staff, will explain to you what that 


situation is. 

Senator Copeland: Judge, I have implicit confidence in you 
and your organization; but when I realize that in our city of New 
York we have just raised $8,000,000 for relief in the city, it seems 
difficult to understand how the whole country outside of the city 

could be taken care of with $4,000,000. 

Mr. Payne: Senator, you have a wrong notion about the Red 

Cross. We are not undertaking to deal with the big cities, because 

in every big city they have either a community chest or an Associated 

Charities, a Salvation Army, and perhaps other agencies, busy on the 


job. 

We have, therefore, not attempted directly or indirectly to oper¬ 
ate in the big cities. I advised President Hoover that it was no 
longer possible to speak about it as employment or unemployment, 
from our standpoint, but as almost a question of rural and urban, 
because the big cities—that includes cities that are not considered 
very big cities—have all of these different agencies to deal with their 
local unemployment problems. The Red Cross may well keep out. 
But in the country and in the small places, running up into several 
thousand, even as high as 20,000, depending on whether there are 
or are not local agencies. For instance, at Birmingham, Alabama, 
they have almost nothing except the Red Cross, where we are work¬ 
ing, but generally speaking we stay out. 

Senator Copeland: Well, Judge, if you will bear with me for a 

minute. I can visualize the situation in my own community. We 
are asking for no relief, but a week ago last Sunday I saw 9,°°° 
men in line to get beef stew, four slices of bread, and somec°ff • 
Of course, that goes to the heart. We feel that it is important. We 


are taking care of it, Judge. 
But. our citv felt it necessary 


J _ 








better than that. 
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Well, now, if we need $8,000,000 in a great rich city like ours, 
to take care of the people, it would seem to me—of course, I am 
not setting up my judgment against yours—that you ought to have 
available more funds than you have for these rural sufferers. 

The thing I have in my mind, and I have no doubt that it is in 
the mind of every Senator, is that we want the Red Cross to have 
all the money it needs to do this work, as you feel it ought to be done. 

Now, if you think it can be done with the $4,000,000 that you 
have, God bless you. I am glad. I would like to see you have larger 
reserves.I suppose that you would not refuse a liberal appropri¬ 

ation from the government, if it saw fit to give it? 

Mr. Payne: We have never asked for a cent from the govern¬ 
ment. 


Senator Copeland: You would not ask for a cent? 

Mr. Payne: We never have. 

Senator Copeland: You would not refuse it? 

Mr. Payne: Well, if a man is tendered an offer, then he can say 
whether he will accept it or not. 

Senator Copeland: If your organization is the best situated, 
as you have stated, to carry on this work, you cannot carry it on 
without funds. 

Now, if the localities, even the rich localities, like mine, have been 

milked to get funds for the locality, for local aid, it may well be 

that to carry on your work sufficiently through this emergency you 

may need more funds than you can get through public appeals? 
Mr. Payne: Surely. 

Senator Copeland : Has the Red Cross ever received funds from 
the government? 

Mr. Payne: Never. 

Senator Hayden: There has been this situation, though, that 
in the case of the Mississippi flood disaster, and elsewhere, the Ameri¬ 
can Red Cross has been furnished material and supplies by the Army 

in very substantial amounts, for which afterwards the Congress re¬ 
imbursed the War Department? 

Mr. Payne: Yes, sir. 

Senator Hayden: And that has amounted to large sums of 
money? 
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Mr. Payne : I do not remember the figure, but very considerable 
figures. 

Senator Harris: The people have never failed to respond for 
whatever you have asked for? 

Mr. Payne: Never. 

Senator Copeland: Will you pardon me? Senator Smoot just 
read a statement made by Senator Caraway in which the Senator 
stated that somebody had written him, “that the Red Cross was 
undertaking to supply $1.15 worth of food to feed a family of three 
for a month.” Well, now, are these gifts of the Red Cross as little 

as that? 

Mr. Payne : Thank you very much, Senator, for asking me that 
question. The national organization of the Red Cross has not pre¬ 
scribed any ration; has not fixed any limit as to the amount that the 
people shall receive. That is all left in the hands of the local chap¬ 
ters, and the local chapters, as I have explained, are composed of 
neighbors and friends of the sufferers, and I think it may be con¬ 
fidently stated that they do not treat people with a lack of considera¬ 
tion when they are their neighbors and their friends. 

The Chairman: I think I understand your position; but I am 
going to ask for a direct and concrete answer to the second question 
raised here, whether the American Red Cross can provide adequate 
relief to all needy persons in the future. Can you give me as correct 

an answer as possible? 

Mr. Payne : It is our conviction, with the funds now available, 
and with such funds as we will be able to obtain from public con¬ 
tributions, everything and when necessary; yes. 

Senator Copeland : Judge, do you think that it would be damag¬ 
ing to the future appeals that might be made by the Red Cross if 

we were to supplement your funds? 

Mr. Payne : I think you are more closely in touch with the public 

opinion than I am. . ,, 

Senator Copeland : Well, of course, my opinion is that it would. 

The thing that has impressed me is that judging from the cross 

section of the country that I see, *4, 000,000 would not be a flea 

bonnet. That is the thing in my mind. If the Judge, in whom "' e 

have great confidence, says that S4.000.000 is enough to feed e 

hungry people of the country, aU right. It is his responsibility. 
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Mr. Payne : You know I do get a little money once in a while, 
Senator. I went to the White House on New Year’s Day and fell 
in with a gentleman that you all know, and he asked me how we 
were getting on, and I had a little talk with him. Yesterday morn¬ 
ing, or the day before, I had a check for a thousand dollars from him. 

Senator Copeland: Well, Judge, if you will take it from me in 
good part, I say that you are in imminent danger of having some 
money thrust upon you by the government, and my advice to you 
is, make your appeal to the public and replenish your funds. That 
is all in good part. Make it, and make it now. 

FROM THE HOUSE COMMITTEE HEARINGS 1 

Testimony of Mr. Payne : I thought it might be well, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, to give a brief review of our work. 

In August last the President convened a meeting of the governors 
of most of the drought-affected states, to develop plans to meet the 
many problems arising from the drought. A federal drought com¬ 
mittee was appointed to co-ordinate the efforts of federal, state, 
and local governments, and other agencies in the field. State and 
county drought committees were authorized, all to do what they 
could to improve conditions in the affected territory through the 
development of new opportunities for employment, the creation of 
additional credit facilities, the reduction of freight rates, and finally 
through the administration of relief. The American Red Cross was 

present and accepted responsibility for the relief of the persons and 
families needing to be fed. 

In September and October the Red Cross provided seed for pas¬ 
turage and garden to needy families. This was done in 238 counties 
in the 6 states of Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Okla¬ 
homa, and Texas, and thousands of families thereby secured feed 
for their livestock, and vegetables for home use which they other¬ 
wise would not have had. Seed for pasturage was given to 58,352 
families, and garden seed to 27,494 families. 

We also carried on a general relief program in the drought terri- 

- Extracts from Hearings before a Joint Session of the Deficiency and Interior Depart¬ 
ment Subcommittees of the House Committee on Appropriations (H.R. 14675), January 
26-28, I93I , 7Ist Cong., 3 d sess., i 93 i, pp. 9 i- I45 . y 
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tory, including provision of necessary food, clothing, and other relief 
to families requiring assistance. To November 15 the need for Red 
Cross relief was confined to a relatively small number of families 
because many farmers had food or other resources, and cotton pick¬ 
ing and other employment afforded a source of income in many 
instances. With the coming of winter the resources of many families 
were exhausted, various fields of industry having become inactive. 
It therefore became increasingly necessary for the Red Cross to ex¬ 
tend relief. This was done to thousands of families with no resources, 
credit, or means of earning a livelihood. By December 31, 1930, 
food, clothing, and other relief, in addition to the seed above men¬ 
tioned, had been given by the Red Cross to about 225,000 indi¬ 


viduals in 338 counties; and by January 27 assistance had been 
given to approximately 659,000 individuals in 653 counties. This 
relief program included 19 states: Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Indi¬ 
ana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon¬ 
tana, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennyslvania, 

Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The Chairman: Now, will you give us, in a general way, a state¬ 


ment of the present situation, showing what the conditions are, how 
those conditions are being met, whether they are being met com¬ 
pletely, and, if not, how nearly completely they are being met? 

Mr. Payne: The unemployment problem, as such, is largely an 
urban problem, and is being dealt with by the agencies in the cities 
which I have described. The American National Red Cross has de¬ 
voted itself exclusively to the problem of drought relief, including in 
that any unemployment or other need within the territory in which 
it operates. The Red Cross operations are chiefly in the country 
and not in the cities, because the drought did not affect the cities 

to the extent, certainly, that it affected the country.It is my 

conviction that we have done the job adequately, and that we are 
now doing it to the very great satisfaction of the people whom we 

are serving. 

The Chairman: You stated a while ago, Judge, that what you 
have on hand for this relief, together with the $10,000,000 that you 
have appealed for, in your opinion, will be an ample fund to ta e 
care of the present emergency. Now, I would like for you to sta e 
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what effect, if any, the publicity that is being given to this estimate 
or application for $25,000,000 to be paid by the United States Treas¬ 
ury to the Red Cross is having upon your subscriptions? 

Mr. Payne: Paralyzing, Mr. Chairman. I have brought here a 
little statement involving dates. The Red Cross has only had about 
four or five drives, as we call them, since the war. We have gotten 
along with our own funds. We had some funds left over from the 
war. However, when a great disaster strikes the country, we have 
considered it necessary to appeal to the country for funds, because, 
as every business man knows, an organization like the Red Cross 
would be utterly unable to meet a great disaster if it had to wait 
to get the money before it could start to work. For instance, in the 
Mississippi flood, we fed over 600,000 people. We had 130 or 140 
concentration camps, and we operated 1,000 boats. 

Besides dealing with over 600,000 people we saved the lives of 

over 200,000 livestock from the flood. Now, suppose we had not 

had any money: Every one of you would have blushed for shame. 

I am only saying that for this reason: It is necessary for us to keep 

a fairly good surplus for emergencies. Now, when the President 

called this meeting in August, the governors were invited to be 

present. After the governors had stated their needs, and they were 

very real, the President said to me, “What has the Red Cross to 

meet this emergency?” I said, “We have a disaster reserve fund of 

$5,000,000 for such a disaster as this.” He said, “Is it immediately, 

available?” and I said, “Yes.” That was the way we got started. 

Now, coming back to your question, the President’s proclamation 

was issued on January 13, and that was the official beginning of 

our campaign. Ordinarily, we would have received as much as 

$1,000,000 per day, and the campaign would have been finished in 

10 days or 2 weeks. Now, the next day Senator Robinson introduced 

his bill appropriating $25,000,000 to be expended by the Red Cross, 
and on that day we got $5,900. 

The Chairman : Suppose Congress should pass this bill authoriz¬ 
ing the payment of $25,000,000 to the Red Cross for the purposes 
specified in the bill, and it was accepted by the Red Cross, what 
effect .... would it have, not only upon the Red Cross, but upon 
• . . . other philanthropic .... institutions throughout the country? 
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Mr. Payne: Mr. Chairman, in every campaign we have had we 
have found some people who say that the Red Cross is a semigovern- 
mental agency. I do not mean that those people used just that 
technical word, but they mean the same thing. They say that Con¬ 
gress should appropriate money to be expended by the Red Cross 
for relief. In this campaign, we have been met everywhere with the 
statement that the Red Cross should expend the money for Congress, 
but the Congress should give the money for that purpose. Now, 
answering your question specifically, the public will not go into 
partnership with Congress in the matter of giving relief. If the Red 
Cross were forced to go to Congress to get its funds, it could not 
successfully collect funds by voluntary subscription, and it would 
speedily cease to be an effective organization. 

Mr. French: I want to ask what effect such a policy of govern¬ 
ment contribution in lieu of popular subscription would have upon 
your organization from the standpoint of the voluntary work you 
receive everywhere today, from volunteer groups in the localities 
in which the work of distribution and the work of collecting funds 

are carried on. 

Mr. Payne: It is very hard to answer that because people see 
things so differently, but my own conviction is that they would not 
work, and that, barring always a certain percentage, the Red Cross 
would find itself just as the government finds itself—that is, it would 

have to hire people to do things.The relief problem in the 

United States divides itself into two parts—first, unemployment, 
and, second, the drought. I stated that the unemployment question 
was being dealt with by the agencies in the cities through community 
chests and other organizations, and that the Red Cross, which never 
duplicates the work of any other effective organization, under the 
bill which I will read presently, would be forced into the cities in 
competition with all of those agencies. The other problem is the 
drought situation, which the Red Cross has undertaken to. an e, 
and, so far as I know, it is doing that alone. It is not asking any 
assistance, and I believe that I am not immodest when I say that 

it is doing it well. Now, let me read the bill. 

There is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated the sum of $25,000,000, to be immediat y 
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available, and to be expended by the American National Red Cross for the 
purpose of supplying food, medicine, medical aid, and other essentials to afford 
adequate relief in the present national emergency to persons otherwise unable 
to procure the same. 


Now, that means, if you will observe, that it is not limited to the 
drought; it is not limited to any particular form of relief, but it 
requires the Red Cross to expend $25,000,000 in administering relief 
generally to persons otherwise unable to procure the same, anywhere 
and everywhere in the United States. 

That means, as I said awhile ago, that we would have to make an 
organization in perhaps—oh, three or four or five hundred cities; 
I do not know how many. That of itself would cost an enormous 
amount of money and would be utterly impracticable, because it 
duplicates the efforts of other successful agencies, many of them 
having stood for years; some general, some Jewish, some Catholic, 
and so forth; and the Red Cross would be put in the position of 
competing with these organizations. 

Then, just look at the situation we would be in. Mr. Green says 
there are 5,700,000 unemployed. Please do not assume I am saying 
that is correct. I do not pretend to know. But there are many. 
Suppose there are that many. That would be just a little over $4 
apiece. What would the Red Cross, after setting up these competing 

agencies throughout the United States, in the cities, do with $4 
per head for relief? .... 

Mr. Hastings: Judge Payne, you could do more with the 
$25,000,000 than you could without it, could you not? 

Mr. Payne: We could not do anything with it, because we would 
have to establish this organization in, I do not know how many 
cities—four or five hundred. 

Mr. French. May I ask, Judge Payne, to what extent you pay 

the workers in the several communities, members of your chapters, 

who engage in soliciting and distributing funds, and so forth, under 
your present system? 

Mr. Payne: Often I write them a fine letter of appreciation. 

Mr. French: They donate their work generously? 

Mr. Payne: They donate their work. 

Mr. Cramton: The difference might be this, Judge. Under your 
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present organization, as you stated it, in a certain county in Arkan¬ 
sas or in Virginia, or in Missouri, wherever it be, the actual adminis¬ 
tration of relief work of the Red Cross in that county, is carried on 
by representative people of that county serving in a sense as a public 
duty, without compensation; people who know the conditions, 
people who live there. Whereas, if the government makes the ap¬ 
propriation, you would have to resort largely to paid people so that 
in many cases the administration of relief in a certain county in 
Arkansas or in Virginia or in Missouri would be in the hands of some 
one perhaps who came from Michigan or New York or Alabama, 

under a salary, and some one who was not familiar with local con¬ 
ditions. 

Mr. Payne: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: To put the picture again: If this $25,000,000 
were appropriated and accepted and used and the set-up were made 
which you say would have to be made, which very set-up would 
render ineffective all these other institutions that are now adminis¬ 
tering to these needs, the government would then be in this pre¬ 
dicament, that the government itself would have established some 
sort of a bureau of charities that would have to employ a million 
people, every one of whom would have to be paid extravagant 
salaries. 

Now, I had asked you a question, Judge, and you proceeded to 
give some of the reasons why the Red Cross does not look with favor 
upon this proposed appropriation. Is there anything further that 
occurs to you, in answer to that question? If there is, I think per¬ 
haps you would better complete your answer now, Judge. 

Mr. Payne : I think I have stated the facts which would confront 
us. Our conclusion is that the Red Cross simply cannot undertake 
to administer this bill. 

Mr. Byrns : Does that mean, Judge, that the Red Cross will not 

accept the money, if it is appropriated? 

Mr. Payne : We had a meeting of the central committee, yester¬ 
day, knowing that I was to be called before this committee. The 
central committee felt it to be its duty to discuss this bill and to 
instruct me as to the position which I should take with respect to 
it, and I take the liberty of reading the resolutions passed by the 

central committee yesterday: 
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The central committee heard the statement of the chairman; his analysis 
of the provisions of the Senate bill appropriating $25,000,000 to the American 
Red Cross for general relief, which is now pending in the House, and further 
heard his statement of the needs in the drought-stricken area, the amount of 
money remaining on hand from the $5,000,000 disaster reserve fund heretofore 
appropriated, the amount reported from the present campaign, and the further 
sums which may reasonably be anticipated in view of the response to date and 
our present information as to the action of the various chapters. 

Whereupon, it was on motion unanimously voted: That it is the sense of 
the central committee that the Red Cross is in a position adequately to complete 
the task it has undertaken in the drought-stricken areas and it hereby assumes 
the responsibility of completing said task without public appropriations. 

And it was further on motion unanimously voted: That it is the sense of 
the central committee that the Red Cross cannot accept the administration of 
the funds for general relief purposes as provided for under the terms of the 
bill which has passed the Senate and is now pending in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 


Mr. Cramton: If this appropriation as now proposed and pend¬ 
ing before this co mmi ttee should be made, I would like to ask this 
twofold question. What, in your judgment, would be the effect of 
such appropriation and the acceptance of this much enlarged task 
by the Red Cross, first, upon private agencies now doing a wonder¬ 
fully successful work, such as the Salvation Army, for instance, on 
the one hand; and what would be the effect upon the future career 
of the Red Cross and its future field of usefulness apart from federal 


appropriations? 

Mr. Payne: My conviction, Mr. Chairman, is that it would to 

a large extent destroy voluntary giving.I do not mean that is 

literally true, because when the Salvation Army comes around with 
its little collecting box, I think anybody throws in a little money. 
But I mean, anything that looks toward the doing of a real job. 
Because, as I said awhile ago, you cannot have the government and 
private people competing in the same field of giving. You know, 
there has grown up in the country a notion that there is a great deal 
of money in the government and therefore, “Let George do it.” 

Now, I am asked for some information as to private giving. For in¬ 
stance, some members of this committee may say to me, “Will you 
get your $10,000,000?” 

Well, of course, I will say, “Yes,” if I am asked that question. But 
just look what we have done in the past, as to big figures. I have 
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not included in here the $17,000,000 for the Mississippi floods or 
the $11,750,000 for Japan, and so forth. 

In 1917, in the first war drive of the Red Cross, we collected 
$114,000,000 plus. In the second drive we collected $177,000,000 
plus. In our 1917 roll call, we had $21,659,000. In the 1918 roll call, 
$21,090,000. War—of course. But a drought situation such as we 
are confronted with is almost .... as bad as war. And when the 
people are looking the responsibility in the face as their own, they 
will give. But when the government is competing with them in 
the giving, they will sit down .... and let the government do 

it. 

Mr. Byrns: Judge, I wanted to ask you this question. 

Now, here is a disaster which you have just stated is equal to 
that of war; a drought which has affected a great portion of the 
country, and which has caused, we are told, a suffering in some com¬ 
munities from lack of food and lack of proper nourishment and 
clothing and feed that we can hardly appreciate. 

In this disaster, the greatest that has ever occurred so far as I 
know in the United States in peace times—if the Congress under¬ 
takes to be a contributor to the extent of $25,000,000, a contributor 
upon the part of all the people of this country, representing all the 
taxpayers of this country, an amount which everybody knows will 
not be sufficient to fully and properly take care of the situation, 
would you think that that would have the effect in case of future 
disasters, possibly not so great, of causing those who have money 
and the means to contribute, to close up and refuse to make con¬ 
tributions as they have in the past? 

Mr. Payne : I think the American people are the most generous 

people in the world. But they must be given a clear field. I know 
that in this present campaign of ours, splendid men, liberal givers, 
have insisted that if we accept an appropriation from the govern¬ 
ment, we must return their contribution. That is true to such an 
extent that in St. Louis and Kansas City, the chairmen of the Red 
Cross Chapters have announced publicly, because they could not 
otherwise get subscriptions, that if the Red Cross accepted this ap¬ 
propriation from the government, all contributions will be retume . 

Mr. Byrns: Is that objection by people who profess to want to 
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relieve those who are suffering and in some instances are starving, 
to refuse to contribute a dollar out of their funds, when they are 
able to contribute, based upon the fact that it will result in an in¬ 
crease in taxes and cause them to have to pay more taxes to the 
government? What is the reason, Judge? I will say that I cannot 
understand how a person who is enabled here in this country to 
make an immense income, who feels able to make a contribution, 
whether it be of $5 of $5,000 or $500,000, for purely charitable pur¬ 
poses, to a great organization like the Red Cross, organized and 
instituted for the purposes for which we all know it was organized 
and instituted, would decline in the face of a great disaster like this 
to contribute what he could to give relief, merely because his govern¬ 
ment was undertaking to contribute a portion of what might be 
necessary to relieve the distressed and the suffering under our flag. 

Mr. Payne: I have made a very poor witness if I have not 
demonstrated that this is what we are up against every day. 

RELIEF ACTION BY STATE LEGISLATURES 

The Chairman: Judge Payne, in your testimony this morning 
you mentioned the fact that in the state of Oklahoma a bill had been 
introduced in the legislature for an appropriation of $400,000 for 
the relief of distress in that state. Do you know of any other states 
that up to this time have either contributed any money or taken 
any steps towards making a contribution from the state treasuries? 

Mr. Payne: It is my information that no other state has done 
anything; but the governor of Texas, I am informed by my assistant, 
has announced that if the situation should become acute, Texas 
would make some appropriation. I do not believe, however, that 
they have introduced any legislation. 

Mr. Byrns: I understood you to say this morning that, if you 
succeeded, and I think you expressed no doubt about success, in 
raising $10,000,000, that would give you $14,500,000, and that 
amount you felt would be adequate to take care of the situation. 

Mr. Payne: I do not think that would give us quite so much. I 
think what I said was that we had about $2,700,000. I do not re¬ 
member the exact figures, but with that amount we would have 
around $13,00,000. 
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Mr. Byrns: As I understand it, that amount, in your opinion 
at the present time, would be adequate. 

Mr. Payne: Yes. 

Mr. Byrns : Are you referring solely to the drought-stricken areas 
with reference to the use of that money, or do you mean to include 
the general demands made on the Red Cross for relief throughout 
the country? 

Mr. Payne: We are referring exclusively to the drought-stricken 
areas. This money would not be used for any other demands on the 
Red Cross. 

Mr. Ayres: Judge Payne, it seems that the whole proposition 
has narrowed down to the question as to whether or not the central 
committee of the Red Cross will accept an appropriation of this 
kind. I understood from what you said this morning that they 
would not. 

I am wondering whether they would consider an appropriation 
that was made contingent, for instance, like this, modifying the 
amendment as follows: 

For the purpose of supplying food, medicine, medical aid, and other essentials 
of human relief in the present national emergency, subject only to requisition 
by the American National Red Cross for such purposes, should it require Federal 
aid on account thereof, $25,000,000, to be available immediately; and any un¬ 
obligated portion of this appropriation on June 30, 1932, shall be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States. 

That is contingent upon the fact that if you do not get the re¬ 
quired amount, this will be here at your hand, or at your disposal 
to draw on. Now, the question is whether or not you feel that your 
central committee would accept a proposition of that kind. 

Mr. Payne: That would probably paralyze our efforts, and with 
that pending it is a certainty we could not get the money, because 
you have no idea, unless you could come in contact with it, how 

these possible givers feel on that subject. 

Of course, they have looked upon the Red Cross for half a century 

as a voluntary organization, and they resent the idea of Congress 
giving money to the Red Cross; they simply would not give. 

Mr. Byrns: I will read to you a direct quotation which appeared 
in the New York Times of January 16, from General James G. Har- 
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bord, whom everyone in the country knows, chairman of the New 
York Chapter of the American Red Cross. I will not read the whole 
statement, but I will file it, if there is no objection. This statement 
was made in his appeal for response to a call for funds which had 
been issued by the Red Cross. 

RAISE $ 150,052 HERE IN RED CROSS DRIVE—CHAPTER WORKERS, 

HEADED BY GENERAL HARBORD, STRESS NEED FOR MORE 

GENEROUS RESPONSE—KENTUCKY’S PLIGHT CITED —572 

CHILDREN IN ONE AREA REPORTED TO BE IN DESPERATE 

NEED OF FOOD AND CLOTHING. 

The New York Chapter, American Red Cross, announced yesterday gifts 
which brought the total local receipts in the nation-wide drive for $10,000,000 
for relief for drought sufferers to $150,052. The city’s quota is $1,500,000. The 
largest gift received yesterday was that of $1,000. 

Gen. James G. Harbord, chairman of the chapter, stressed the need that 
New York reach its quota speedily. He pointed to the suffering in 21 states in 
which the Red Cross was giving relief, saying that the distress was worse than 
that occasioned by the Mississippi flood of 1927 when the Red Cross spent more 
than $17,000,000 to aid 600,000 persons. He outlined recent developments in 
Kentucky, where, he said, 572 children were “in desperate need.” .... 

“Information just received from Red Cross workers in Kentucky,” he said, 
“states that in a single Red Cross chapter’s area in this State 572 children 
are in desperate need of everything from food to clothing. One county with a 
school population of 300 children has only 40 in school. The majority of families 
in this area derive their food from digging any edible roots and cooking or eat¬ 
ing raw. 

“Such conditions as these cannot wait. We must give immediate aid. The 
New \ork Chapter has shipped 4,990 garments from its reserve supply to help 
meet the great emergency in Kentucky. Such suffering is duplicated in the 21 
states where the Red Cross is now giving relief. 

“This situation is a more serious national calamity than the Mississippi 
flood of 1927, when the Red Cross administered a relief fund of $17,498,902.16 
for the benefit of some 600,000 sufferers. New York, as the largest Red Cross 
chapter, must be the most generous to respond. I am confident that public- 
spirited citizens here will back the President in his plea for Red Cross Aid.” 

Mr. Byrns: Now, I understand from statements that it is ad¬ 
mitted that at least 1,000,000 must be taken care of. This statement 
is from a distinguished American citizen, head of the great New 
\ ork Red Cross chapter, that conditions which he outlines are dupli¬ 
cated in 21 states, and that it is much more serious than during the 
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Mississippi flood during which over $17,000,000 was distributed for 
the relief of 600,000 sufferers. Do you agree with General Harbord? 

Mr. Evans : 1 I agree that .... there is a more widespread need. 
There are more families involved. Having worked from the begin¬ 
ning of the Mississippi Valley flood operation to the end, I cannot 
conceive that any individual family would need assistance anything 
like approaching what it was necessary to give to families in reha¬ 
bilitating them after the Mississippi Valley flood. 

Mr. Byrns: You certainly told me something 2 that I never 
dreamed of, and that is that $10 a month is sufficient for a family 
of five. I did not think anywhere in this great country of ours, with 
all of its richness and all of its resources, there are any people who 
are compelled to live on such a very small sum of money as that in 
the wintertime when gardens and things of that sort are not flourish¬ 
ing. I want to ask you if there is not a good deal of pellagra down 
there, and other diseases caused by undernourishment? 

Mr. Evans : I can answer that. There is no appreciable increase 
of pellagra. The people—well, let me quote our friend Will Rogers, 
who took a flying trip with us last week and looked around and com¬ 
mented on the fact that these people looked as well fed as the party 
did. The children looked quite well nourished. 

Mr. Byrns: I want to say that in my community, they do not 
live on anything like $10 a month, and that applies to them whether 
they are whites or blacks. 

4. First Federal Relief Act, 1932 3 

TITLE I—RELIEF OF DESTITUTION 

Section i (a) The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is au¬ 
thorized and empowered to make available out of the funds of the 
corporation the sum of $300,000,000 under the terms and conditions 

1 [Assistant director of disaster relief, American Red Cross, in charge of drought relief 
in Arkansas.] 

2 [In an earlier part of his testimony.] 

3 From the act entitled “An Act To Relieve Destitution, To Broaden the Lend¬ 
ing Powers of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and To Create Employment 
by Providing for and Expediting a Public-Works Program.” This act is cited as 
the “Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 1932,” approved July 21, x 93 2 > 
chap. 520, 47 U.S. Statutes at Large 709 (72d Cong., 1st sess.). 
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hereinafter set forth, to the several States and Territories, to be 
used in furnishing relief and work relief to needy and distressed 
people and in relieving the hardship resulting from unemployment, 
but not more than 15 per centum of such sum shall be available to 
any one State or Territory. Such sum of $300,000,000 shall, until 
the expiration of two years after the date of enactment of this Act, 
be available for payment to the governors of the several States and 
Territories for the purposes of this section, upon application there¬ 
for by them in accordance with subsection ( c ), and upon approval 
of such applications by the corporation. 

b) All amounts paid under this section shall bear interest at the 

rate of 3 per centum per annum, and .... be reimbursed to the cor¬ 
poration, with interest thereon at the rate of 3 per centum per 
annum, by making annual deductions, beginning with the fiscal year 
1935, from regular apportionments made from future Federal au¬ 
thorizations in aid of the States and Territories for the construction 
of highways and rural post roads, of an amount equal to one-fifth 
of the share which such State or Territory would be entitled to 
receive under such apportionment, except for the provisions of this 
section, or of an amount equal to one-fifth of the amounts so paid 
to the governor of such State or Territory pursuant to this section 
and all accrued interest thereon to the date of such deduction, 
whichever is the lesser, until the sum of such deductions equals the 
total amounts paid under this section and all accrued interest there¬ 
on. Whenever any such deduction is made, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall immediately pay to the corporation an amount equal 
to the amount so deducted. If any State or Territory shall, within 
two years after the date of enactment of this Act, enter into an 
agreement with the corporation for the repayment to the corpora¬ 
tion of the amounts paid under this section to the governor of such 
State or Territory, with interest thereon as herein provided, in such 
installments and upon such terms as may be agreed upon, then the 
deduction under this subsection shall not be made unless such State 
or Territory shall be in default in the performance of the terms of 
such agreement. 

c) The governor of any State or Territory may from time to time 
make application for funds under this section, and in each applica¬ 
tion so made shall certify the necessity for such funds and that the 
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resources of the State or Territory, including moneys then available 
and which can be made available by the State or Territory, its 
political subdivisions, and private contributions, are inadequate to 
meet its relief needs. All amounts paid to the governor of a State 
or Territory under this section shall be administered by the gover¬ 
nor, or under his direction, and upon his responsibility. The gover¬ 
nor shall file with the corporation and with the auditor of the State 
or Territory (or, if there is no auditor, then with the official exercis¬ 
ing comparable authority) a statement of the disbursements made 
by him under this section. 

d) Nothing in this section shall be construed to authorize the 
corporation to deny an otherwise acceptable application under this 
section because of constitutional or other legal inhibitions or because 
the State or Territory has borrowed to the full extent authorized 
by law. Whenever an application under this section is approved by 
the corporation in whole or in part, the amount approved shall be 
immediately paid to the governor of the State or Territory upon 
delivery by him to the corporation of a receipt therefor stating that 
the payment is accepted subject to the terms of this section. 

e ) Any portion of the amount approved by the corporation for 


payment to the governor of a State or Territory shall, at his request, 
and with the approval of the corporation, be paid to any munici¬ 
pality or political subdivision of such State or Territory if (i) the 
governor makes as to such municipality or political subdivision a 
lik e certificate as provided in subsection (c) as to the State or Terri¬ 
tory, and (2) such municipality or political subdivision enters into 


an agreement with the corporation for the repayment to the cor¬ 
poration of the amount so paid, with interest at the rate of 3 per 
centum per annum, at such times, and upon such other terms and 
conditions, as may be agreed upon between the corporation and such 


municipality or political subdivision 


5. The First Federal Relief Act and Local Responsibility 1 

Federal aid for the forgotten families of the unemployed was 
finall y and reluctantly made available by the meager appropriation 

» This material appeared under the title “The Fallacy of Local Relief,, by Edith 
Abbott, in the New Republic, November 9, 1932. The New Republic has kindly given 

permission to have this reprinted in the present volume. 
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of $300,000,000 before Congress adjourned; and the act “to relieve 
destitution,” broaden the lending powers of the Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation and “create employment by providing for and 
expediting a public-works program,” was signed by the President 
on July 21, 1932. In the summer of 1931 the newspapers reported 
that the President in the security of his Rapidan camp was “girding 
for a struggle against the dole”; but in the summer of 1932 he 
grudgingly approved the dole in principle, although various ways 
and means were devised to prevent its benefits from reaching the 

forgotten families. 

Problems of relief, and particularly relief financing, are so im¬ 
portant and are likely to remain so serious during the fourth winter 
of unemployment that the Federal Aid Emergency Appropriation 

as now administered calls for some examination. 

The first section of the act to “relieve destitution” provides that 
the federal appropriation is “to be used in furnishing relief and work 
relief to needy and distressed people and in relieving the hardship 
resulting from unemployment.” But the act also contains a very 
tragic joker, for it provides (Section I, c) that the governor of any 
state, in applying for aid, must not only “certify the necessity for 
such funds,” but must also certify that the resources of the state 
“including moneys then available and which can be made available ” 
either by the state or by its political subdivisions or by private 
contributions are inadequate to meet its relief needs. The result is 
that, no matter what the degree of destitution may be in any state, 
if the political pundits of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
think that Pennsylvania or Illinois ought to meet the need locally, 
the members of the Corporation can sit comfortably back, refuse 
the applications for relief loans and tell the governors to go home 
and raise local public or private funds, while the families of the un¬ 
employed are forgotten. 

Having adopted the principle of “local relief,” on the basis of the 
statutory reference to “moneys that can be made available,” the 
R.F.C. has been very busy for the last two months granting to one 
state or another a fraction of the help needed and asked for; or, 
as in the well-known case of Governor Pinchot’s request, refusing 
help entirely or harshly delaying action. The condition of the people 
is not the important point to the Corporation. They want to know 
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whether some financially incompetent local government cannot be 
made to meet the need. Ten weeks after the $300,000,000 “emer¬ 
gency” appropriation had been made, only $35,455,171 of it had 
been spent! 

Vigorous critics have charged that the R.F.C. is nullifying the 
intent of Congress. Certainly the expenditure of so small a percent¬ 
age of the direly needed fund was not due to lack of applications. 
When the bill was first passed, the plight of several of the great desti¬ 
tute cities was at once presented through the governors of their 
states. Within ten days after the passage of the emergency appropri¬ 
ation, thirteen states had applied for sums that totaled $171,500,000. 
Among these states were Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan and Indi¬ 
ana. The city of Philadelphia had closed its relief stations because 
of lack of funds before the end of June, and tragedy lived through 
the summer with the forgotten families of the unemployed and with 
their hungry and pallid children while the R.F.C. self-righteously 
lectured Governor Pinchot about what Pennsylvania ought to have 

done. 

Wisconsin was loaned $3,000,000, less than half the amount re¬ 
quested by Governor Phil La Follette to provide relief from Sep¬ 
tember 1 to January 1, 1933, in fifty-seven destitute counties. The 
Governor of Kentucky asked for $1,107,093 to meet relief needs in 
108 necessitous counties, but the R.F.C. gave $672,550 to forty-one 
counties only and admonished the Governor that Kentucky had 
taken no action as a state in meeting its relief needs. 

The situation in Chicago has been tragic, although Illinois has 

been granted a much more generous share of the loans than any 
other state. Illinois has had a well organized and competently di¬ 
rected state commission for the past year, and members of t s 
Emergency Relief Commission were in Washington early in the sum¬ 
mer, urging the passage of the Emergency Loan Appropriation. Chi¬ 
cago was facing the closing of its relief stations in July, and the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Illinois Commission were almost literally sitting 
on Washington doorsteps waiting for the word that federa re e 
loans had finally been made available. On July 27, Illinois was 
granted its first loan of three millions. This was, however, less than 
a month’s ration for Illinois, and the home folks were greatly di 
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appointed that they had not been given the ten million emergency 
loan that had been asked for. 

On August 18, Illinois was back in Washington and obtained 
another loan of $6,000,000, although a careful estimate had been pre¬ 
sented asking for $23,000,000 to carry the various relief stations to 
the first of January; and this time the R.F.C. complacently in¬ 
structed the Governor of Illinois and the Corporation Counsel of 
Chicago that it was “the plain intent” of the act that relief funds 
should merely be supplementary to local public or private relief. 
Whether the R.F.C. is correct about the statutory “plain intent” 
will certainly be due for a hearing when Congress assembles! 

In less than a month, after a fruitless special session of the state 
legislature, Illinois was back in Washington with an urgent request 
for a loan of $37,000,000 to keep its relief stations open until proper 
action could be expected from the new legislature that is now in 
process of being elected. A grant of $5,000,000 was made, and the 
R.F.C. again warned the state of Illinois and its financially crippled 
local governments to “make further immediate efforts to meet their 
own needs.” 

Finally, when the Illinois legislature had passed an inadequate 
relief measure, giving promise of further action after the election, 
another loan of $6,303,150 was obtained from the R.F.C. on October 
27 for November’s relief bill. This action followed an urgent appeal 
from the representatives of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commis¬ 
sion who had gone to Washington while menacing protests were 
being organized by various unemployed groups against the relief 
reductions made necessary in October which had caused great suffer¬ 
ing in Chicago. 

The members of the Corporation, all presidential appointees, have 
apparently set up a definite policy of “helping only those who help 
themselves in matters of relief” because the present administration, 
believes in “local relief.” But there are two questions here: first, is 
there any merit in this theory of local responsibility for relief; and 
second, even if there were, should the families of the destitute be 
allowed to go hungry while the various governmental units play 
battledore and shuttlecock with someone’s neglected obligations? 
While the national government battles with the state government 
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and the state government battles with the city or county govern¬ 
ment to make sure that the other governmental agency does its 
duty, millions of destitute people are supported on very inadequate 
relief rations and the icy winds of winter are on the way. 

Our major difficulty in America lies in the fact that antiquated 
“pauper laws,” very little changed in principle from the old English 
poor laws of 1601, still remain on our statute books. In the days 
when the poor laws of most of our American states were written, 
the state capital was more remote from the people than Washington 
is today. A few states or cities or counties have set up modem 
social-welfare machinery with the name public welfare substituted 
for poor law, but most of the states have not concerned themselves 
about modernizing the old poor-relief system; and because it was 
a local system in Elizabethan England, the present Washington au¬ 
thorities think it must go on being a local system until the end of 
time. 

There is really no “principle” involved here. There is only an 
old tradition embodied in some very musty statutory regulations. 
Many of our local governments have no reason for existing except 
that, once established, they are hard to disestablish. Modern stu¬ 
dents of government and some of our liberal political leaders have 
proposed abolishing county lines and certain other local subdivisions 
on the dual ground of their being unnecessary and, almost inevitably, 
incompetently managed. The system of local poor relief has certain¬ 
ly had a long history of wasteful administration. 

The principle of local relief belongs to parochial England of the 
sixteenth century and not to modem America. It is the doctrine 
of a day and age when a man’s parish was his world not the ac¬ 
cepted doctrine of any modem theory of local government, central 
government or any other kind of government. Local relief is not 
like parental love. There is nothing immutable and sacred about 
it. It belongs to the days when national funds went to the king and 
the king’s ministers and the king’s mistresses, when no one in London 
knew or cared about local highways or village destitution. The world 

has changed since that day. 

But the so-called principle of local relief has been applied by t e 
R.F.C. only to the human victims of the depression and not to the 
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corporations. The administration did not tell the former Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the United States and other private bankers that they could 
each have a little help in driblets, but they must go home and wait 
until the city council or the county board or the state legislature 
did its part. The members of the Corporation were able to under¬ 
stand that banks must be helped promptly; but they could see the 
misery of the people prolonged indefinitely with strange unconcern. 

No one thinks that the statesmen of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation are indifferent to human suffering. They are only busi¬ 
ness men who are too far removed from the actual scenes of destitu¬ 
tion. If their imaginations could picture these forgotten families of 
the millions of competent and thrifty workmen now reduced to the 
status of paupers, they would come to their aid and not balance an 
antiquated principle of government responsibility against the food 
for our people. 

After all, the emergency loans to the states are genuine interest- 
bearing loans on ironclad security. Certainly none of the banks can 
have offered anything better in the way of security, for the emer¬ 
gency act carefully provides that if the states have not paid their 
relief borrowings by 1935 the federal government is to begin a series 
of deductions from the federal allotments for highway construction 
that would otherwise go to the delinquent states. No one knows, 
of course, what kind of securities the R.F.C. has in its various bank 
portfolios, but clearly nothing can be better than the guaranties 
provided in the statute for the state relief loans. Apparently it is 
only the Corporation’s love for the supposed “principle” of local 
relief that has for the most part dictated their paring of the numerous 
state requests for help for the destitute 

The plain facts that Washington must face are that the United 
States can get money, and the local governments are everywhere 
bankrupt and incompetent. The politicians and not the people are 
responsible for the fact that we have an old-fashioned taxation sys¬ 
tem that makes it impossible through the maze of state constitu¬ 
tions, city charters, and statutory limitations on the raising of poor 
funds, to get money swiftly for local emergency needs. The adminis¬ 
tration has shown that money is available for banks and railroads. 
The loan of ninety million dollars to the former chairman of the 


i 
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R.F.C. is well known and much discussed in Chicago. People be¬ 
lieve that money is now available to help them, and no “principle” 
of local government, whether it is right or wrong, will satisfy men 
who see their children hungry. 

6 . Federal Aid Needed for the Increasing Numbers on Relief 1 

There are between twelve and fifteen million unemployed persons 
in the United States today. The longer the depression lasts the 
greater the load becomes upon relief. This is due to two causes: 
the exhaustion of the resources of the individual, and the shrinkage 
of resources, public and private. Funds raised from private sources 
rose tremendously in the early stages of the depression; but, despite 
heroic efforts, they are rapidly becoming an insignificant factor. 
Available statistics indicate that private funds are now meeting only 
about io per cent of the burden. In my judgment this does not 
reflect an unwillingness to be generous. It is due primarily to dimin¬ 
ishing income and to some extent to the fact that private contribu¬ 
tions are more readily available to meet an emergency, but tend to 
decline when the need extends over a period of years. 

While we unfortunately still have no comprehensive figures show¬ 
ing either the number of persons in absolute need of relief, or even 
the number now receiving relief, the fragmentary statistics available 
to us show the appalling extent of destitution in the United States. 
As Miss Frances Perkins pointed out recently, it is known that 
over 4,000,000 families and 600,000 single persons are dependent 
upon public relief in sections which embrace three-fourths of the 
country’s total population. The growth of the number needing assist¬ 
ance as their own resources have become exhausted is shown by 
figures for 125 cities, containing 24 per cent of the country’s popula- 

tion. _ 

In January, 1931, these cities had 45 °, 000 families on rebel; in 

December, 1931, there were 696,000; in November, 1932, 892,000, 
in December, 962,242; and in January the number had grown to 

» Statement submitted in writing by Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr., and 1 au 

thorized to be incorporated in hearings on H.R. 4606, in Unemployment Rdt f^ ng 
before the Committee on Banking and Currency, House of Representatives, 73i Cong., 

sess., on H.R. 4606, April, 1933 (Washington), pp. 112, n 3 > ” 4 - 
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1,017,646. Figures for individual cities show the same increase. 
Pennsylvania officials testified in January that the number of fami¬ 
lies to which assistance had to be given was increasing at the rate 
of 40,000 per month. In New York City alone the number of desti¬ 
tute families receiving either work or home relief increased from 
113,791 families in January to 140,606 in February, while in the 
entire State the number grew at almost the same rate, so that by 
the end of the month about 1,250,000 individuals in that one State 
alone were dependent for their very existence upon the help given 
them by public agencies. And the story for other parts of the United 
States is very much the same. In North Carolina, for instance, the 
reported number of families aided grew from 147,640 in December 
to 177,788 in January; in New Jersey approximately 100,000 families 
were entirely dependent in January; in Wisconsin more than 80,000. 

The fearful inadequacy of the relief now available to the distressed 
people of this country can be illustrated by the hearings on unem¬ 
ployment relief held only two months ago. All available information 
indicates that the situation has changed, if at all, for the worse. 
Relief does not meet the minimum standards set up by competent 
authorities as necessary to sustain life and preserve health and 
morale. 


Relief ranges from as little as $5 and $6 a month for food relief, 
supplemented by a few miscellaneous items, such as wood, flour, 
and vegetables, to $10 and $12 per week for a family of five persons 
in some of the cities of medium size that have more adequate funds. 
In general between $15 and $20 a month per family would be the 
total average relief. If a minimum budgetary standard, including 
food, clothing, rent, light, heat, and medical care were to be given, 
it would be necessary to double the present total relief expenditures. 

It hardly needs further argument to demonstrate that the stand¬ 
ard of relief has been lowered beyond the danger point. Of course, 
it means undernourishment, not only for adults but for children. 
Dr. Appel, of the State Health Department in Pennsylvania, reports 
an alarming increase in undernourishment of school children. It has 
arisen from 10 per cent three years ago to 28 per cent today. Lack 
of funds for shoes and clothing is not only causing suffering among 
the adult unemployed, but in many instances children are unable 
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to attend school. Mr. Pickett, of the Friends’ Committee, reports 
that warm clothing is practically nonexistent in the coal-mining 
areas where he has been at work. 

That lack of sufficient funds has made it impossible for the agen¬ 
cies to supply fuel except in emergency cases. The meager funds 
do not allow for the payment of light and gas bills. The testimony 
is replete with statements that the use of kerosene and candles was 
resorted to because it was cheaper. 

The inadequacy of relief funds has resulted in an almost universal 
policy of paying rent only to prevent eviction, and in many com¬ 
munities rent is only paid to secure new quarters for the family for 
one month. This policy has resulted in overcrowding. It had con¬ 
tributed greatly to the ever-mounting tax delinquencies in cities, 
thus diminishing the resources of those cities. It is not at all un¬ 
common for landlords who own considerable rental property to be 
forced to apply for relief because they have no income, due to in¬ 
ability to collect rent. The overcrowding is producing behavior and 
delinquency problems which are a menace to family life. 

Even this semistarvation relief that is being provided in the 
United States is being given only after the applicant has been care¬ 
fully investigated, and it has been found that he and his family have 
been stripped of all their worldly possessions. To my mind, the pe¬ 
riod of pauperization through which a family must pass before it is 
considered eligible to receive any relief at all is one of the most 

appalling aspects of the situation. 

The testimony shows that men who have been through this proc¬ 
ess of degradation and have had to subsist on these low levels of 
relief are no longer capable of a full day’s work. Their physical 
stamina and their skill are gone. Time only will demonstrate wheth¬ 
er it can ever be regained. Today, more than a tenth of the popu a 
tion is on this level, but the number is mounting at the rate of 
hundreds of thousands a month. Unless the standards of relief are 
raised, what is to become of the vaunted skill and productive capac¬ 
ity of the people of this country? . 

In the passage of the Emergency Relief and Construction Act 

last year we recognized that the Federal Government had a responsi¬ 
bility for unemployment relief, but we did not provide any contnbu- 
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tion from the National Government to discharge it. We permitted 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to act in the capacity of 
banker loaning funds to the States and municipalities to meet the 
staggering burden of destitution relief. 

Regardless of the theories relating to the responsibility of the 
various governmental units in coping with the relief problem, the 
evidence now shows without doubt that unless the Federal Govern¬ 
ment assumes a part of the burden relief will break down. 

I have never been able to see upon what ground it can successfully 
be maintained that the problem of unemployment relief in a Nation¬ 
wide economic collapse is solely the responsibility of State and local 
governments. Modem civilization has created an entirely different 
problem than existed before the industrial revolution. The theory 
that relief is only a local responsibility has become embedded in our 
thinking and our law because before the industrial revolution poor 
relief was administered in England by the village. The specializa¬ 
tion and integration of industry have resulted in its concentration. 
Relief becomes in part a national problem and responsibility just as 
our industrial organization has become Nation-wide in character. 

It must be obvious that the concentration of industry and com¬ 
merce has been attended by a like concentration of wealth and in¬ 
come. How can the financial burden of relief be carried alone by the 
local communities under such circumstances? It may be argued 
that the States with the greatest concentration of wealth and income 
are the States that have the heaviest burden of relief, but it requires 
only a casual study to demonstrate that the State governments are 
in no position to tap the resources in their respective jurisdiction. 
Five States—Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
California—have 36 per cent of the wealth of the Nation. New York 
has made an heroic effort to meet the problem of unemployment 
relief, and yet today the richest State in the Union finds it necessary 
to appeal to the Federal Government for assistance. 

The same situation is presented in States where the wealth and 
industry are concentrated in a few counties. Would anyone contend 
that because of this situation the State has no responsibility and 
must not act to tap, in so far as possible, the resources of these 
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counties to provide for unemployment relief in the other sections 
of the State? 

Even though taxes are collected in certain particular states, they 
are derived from the products of the Nation as a whole. Take in¬ 
ternal-revenue receipts as an example. About 54 per cent is collected 
from the five States just mentioned. These taxes include income, 
estate, distilled spirits, and tobacco. For an illustration, take the 
revenue from cigarettes: About 62 per cent is collected in North 
Carolina. It just happens that North Carolina has become the center 
of the cigarette industry. Can anyone claim that this revenue is 
due to the wealth or income of that State? Of course not. It is 
produced by cigarette consumption all over the United States. 

To those who still cling to the theory that relief is a local responsi¬ 
bility, I answer that we are no longer confronted by theories. We 
are confronted by the most appalling total of human misery in the 
history of any country in the world. Municipal resources are in¬ 
adequate to meet the problems any longer. Take the situation of 
279 m un icipalities given in January. They have raised their levies 
for relief from $42,000,000 in 1929 to $87,000,000 in 1932. During 
thiS- period tax delinquencies in those cities have been rising at an 

alarming rate. 

In other words, as the load increases, the resources to meet it 
decline. If we permit these two curves to go on separating for an 
indefinite period only bankruptcy and default will result. In the 
meantime other services rendered by these local units of government 
are impaired. Health, fire, and police protection and the operation 
of schools are threatened. To continue the present system of relief 
will in the end contribute to a breakdown of municipal government. 

The same situation concerning resources is confronting the State 
governments. Like the cities, the States are largely dependent upon 

real-estate taxes for their revenue. 

The argument will no doubt be made that a contribution by t e 
Federal Government will lessen the activities of private agencies, 
local, and State governments. This has not been our experience with 
other Federal-aid legislation. On the contrary, the participation of 
the Federal Government has without exception in every instance 
acted as a spur upon the contributions of State and local govern 
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ments. I need only mention the results in Federal aid for roads, 
vocational education, eradication of pests, and maternity and in¬ 
fancy care to give but a few of the examples. The experience in the 
various States that have contributed to the unemployment relief 
funds likewise demonstrates that action by another governmental 
unit does not result in the local governments shirking their responsi¬ 
bility. The same argument that was made in the Senate against the 
pending bill before the House was made in the States against action 
by the State governments; and yet in New York State the opposite 
result has been demonstrated. 


7. Conditions in Illinois under the First Federal Relief Act 1 


Federal aid for relief was finally granted after a period of pro¬ 
longed misery such as America should never see again. Federal aid 
for men, women, and children, as well as for business undertakings, 2 
was at long last wrung from a reluctant Congress; and the families of 
the unemployed began to have a very special interest in the work of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, for the Federal fund of 


$300,000,000, the very small sum which was allocated by Congress 
for relief of the unemployed, was to be administered by the Corpora¬ 
tion. The term “very small sum” is used advisedly, not merely be¬ 
cause a sum so much larger, running into billions, had been given for 
other kinds of relief (for banks and railroads, for example), but be¬ 
cause the facts about destitution had become so appalling that this 


was a very inadequate amount to be granted as we were facing the 
third year of depression and disaster. The La Follette—Costigan 
Bill, which was defeated in February, 1932, would have provided 
more adequate federal relief funds to supplement the local funds 
which were disappearing with such tragic rapidity in so many dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country, and would have provided the funds at a 
much earlier date. 


1 By Edith Abbott. This paper was published, in part, under the title “Women and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation,” in the Illinois Voter (November i< i Q , 2 ) 
published by the Illinois League of Women Voters. 

2 The Reconstruction Finance Corporation was established by act of Congress_ 

and the first Federal Relief Act, which made $300,000,000 of the funds of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation available for relief, was passed July 21, 1932. 
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The Illinois Emergency Relief Commission issued a carefully pre¬ 
pared report (August 31, 1932), which estimated that $36,673,000 
was needed for the relief work of the next six months “in addition to 
all local and private funds.” This estimate, which was based on the 
very low relief standards of the time, was, in the opinion of many 
social workers who knew conditions at first hand, a much too con¬ 
servative estimate. In areas outside of Chicago the average varied 
widely, but was in all cases substantially below the Chicago estimate. 
The estimate made no provision for rent. If the payment of rents 
had been provided for, the estimate submitted would have been in¬ 
creased by at at least 2 5 per cent. 

Social workers do not believe in relief standards like this in one of 
the greatest and wealthiest cities of the world. Not paying rents 
meant a long, cruel, and continuous series of evictions that seemed 
to be going on forever. 1 And living with eviction notices is like living 
with dangerous explosives. These families cannot live in this way 
indefinitely. Eviction notices have meant frightened women, terri¬ 
fied children, and men full of bitter and desperate resentment. And 
it must always be remembered that we are dealing with honest, hard¬ 
working people, men and women who once had bank accounts and 
jobs, and thought that they were buying their homes—men and 
women who lived and worked and earned respectably in the ap¬ 
proved American way of life. But so many of the banks failed, jobs 
long ago disappeared, homes on which they had been making pay¬ 
ments have now been taken from them. When a man sees his house¬ 
hold goods rudely put on the sidewalk, and his wife and children 
degraded by an eviction, and left homeless and helpless, he is treate 
with a refined cruelty that cannot possibly be justified in any part of 
these United States. This whole policy of the nonpayment of rents 
is at the same time very unfair to the landlords, many of whom have 
themselves been driven to the relief rolls, or to the mothers P^ s j° n 
lists or some other list where people are now asking public aid be¬ 
cause they are without funds. Surely a shelter of some kind is nec¬ 
essary, and it is taking a very unfair advantage of the tenement land- 


* See Edith Abbott, The Tenements of Chicago, chaps, xiv xv, pp. 42 75 , 
count of the effect of the nonpayment of rent by the private, and la y 


social agencies of Chicago. 
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lords to make them furnish a free shelter for destitute tenants whose 
other necessities are paid for out of public funds. In brief, this means 
that the $36,000,000 estimate for six months would have become 
$45,000,000 if provision had been made for the payment of rents, 
and, on the basis of a yearly estimate, $90,000,000 would have been 
necessary for relief for the next year, if things were no worse. 

But relief conditions were, of course, bound to get worse, even 
after recovery began to make progress. Struggle, as most families do, 
make every possible sacrifice that can be made to avoid asking for 
relief—still the time comes when men and women can no longer bear 
to see their children cold and hungry, and the relief rolls continue 
to increase. 

But although the fund of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
that had been allotted to relief was very inadequate, the Corporation 
was apparently quite unwilling to spend what it had for this purpose. 
It is also important that these funds were only loaned to the states 
and might therefore have been granted more promptly to meet these 
urgent needs. But after vigorous efforts made by representatives of 
the Illinois Relief Commission, who went to Washington over and 
over again to try to find funds for the continually recurring relief 
shortages, the loan secured from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo¬ 
ration for relief for October, 1932, was so much below the amount 
requested that it was necessary to cut the relief budgets of the 
families of the unemployed very substantially. For many families, 
particularly families with several children, there was a third less 
relief food in the month of October than in September. The food 
“ration” consisted of a box of staples—such things as oatmeal, that 
can be boxed up for some weeks and bought cheaply in quantities. 
In addition to the box of “rations,” each family had two grocery 
orders a month, one at the beginning and one at the middle of the 
month, for the purchase of perishables such as meat, bread and 
butter, and vegetables. When the Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion in Washington reduced the amount requested by the Illinois 
Relief Commission and rejected their conservative, carefully planned 
estimates, it suddenly became necessary for the Commission to save 
$1,400,000 at a time when relief applications were still increasing. 
The saving was made by issuing one grocery order instead of two in 
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October. This meant half as much meat, bread and butter, and 
other “perishables” that help to relieve the monotonous box ration. 
It was all very well to tell the families to eat half as much, but 
hungry children, fortunately or unfortunately, do not eat that way! 

The women of Illinois protested against the law under which the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was allowed to send hungry 
children to school and leave hungry women sitting in desolate homes 
wondering when the next eviction notice would come. A responsi¬ 
bility seemed to lie on the women of Illinois and other states to tell 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation that this country is great 
enough and rich enough to feed its hungry people and that this de¬ 
mand should not be delayed. The government of the United States 
can and must feed, clothe, and shelter in decent warmth the men, 
women, and children who are the people of the United States. For 
what other purpose does a nation exist? Every day seemed to count, 
as Chicago faced the third winter of depression, and the women of 
Illinois were urged to protest and protest promptly against a policy 
that loaned money to banks and railroads but would not lend enough 
money to Illinois to feed her children. 


8 . Second Federal Relief Act (F.E.R.A.), 1933 1 

Be it enacted ...., That the Congress hereby declares that the 
present economic depression has created a serious emergency, due 
to widespread unemployment and increasing inadequacy of State 
and local relief funds, resulting in the existing or threatened depriva¬ 
tion of a considerable number of families and individuals of the 
necessities of life, and making it imperative that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment cooperate more effectively with the several States and Ter¬ 
ritories and the District of Columbia in furnishing relief to their 


needy and distressed people. 

Section 2 (a) The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is author¬ 
ized and directed to make available out of the funds of the Corpora¬ 
tion not to exceed $500,000,000, in addition to the funds authorized 


* “An Act To Provide for Co-operation by the Federal Government with the Severn 
States and Territories and the District of Columbia in Relieving the Hardship an 
Suffering Caused by Unemployment, and for Other Purposes,” approved May 12, 1933, 
chap. 30, 48 U.S. Statutes at Large 55 (73d Cong., 1st sess.). 
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under title I of the Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 1932 
for expenditure under the provisions of this Act upon certification 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator provided for in sec¬ 
tion 3. 

b ) The amount of notes, debentures, bonds, or other such obliga¬ 

tions which the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is authorized 
and empowered under section 9 of the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration Act, as amended, to have outstanding at any one time is 
increased by $500,000,000. 

c ) After the expiration of ten days after the date upon which the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administrator has qualified and has taken 
office, no application shall be approved by the Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation under the provisions of title I of the Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act of 1932, and the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administrator shall have access to all files and records of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation relating to the administration 
of funds under title I of such Act. At the expiration of such ten-day 
period, the unexpended and unobligated balance of the funds au¬ 
thorized under title I of such Act shall be available for the purpose 
of this Act. 

Sec. 3 (a) There is hereby created a Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, all the powers of which shall be exercised by a 
Federal Emergency Relief Administrator (referred to in this Act as 
the “Administrator”) to be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The Administrator shall re¬ 
ceive a salary to be fixed by the President at not to exceed $10,000, 
and necessary traveling and subsistence expenses within the limita¬ 
tion prescribed by law for civilian employees in the executive branch 
of the Government. The Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
and the office of Federal Emergency Relief Administrator shall cease 
to exist upon the expiration of two years after the date of enactment 
of this Act, and the unexpended balance on such date of any funds 
made available under the provisions of this Act shall be disposed of 
as the Congress may by law provide. 

b) The Administrator may appoint and fix the compensation of 
such experts and their appointment may be made and compensation 
fixed without regard to the civil service laws, or the Classification 
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Act of 1923, as amended, and the Administrator may, in the same 
manner, appoint and fix the compensation of such other officers 
and employees as are necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act, but such compensation shall not exceed in any case the sum of 
$8,000; and may make such expenditures (including expenditures 
for personal services and rent at the seat of government and else¬ 
where and for printing and binding), not to exceed $350,000, as are 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act, to be paid by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation out of funds made available 
by this Act upon presentation of vouchers approved by the Ad¬ 
ministrator or by an officer of the Administration designated by 
him for that purpose. The Administrator may, under rules and regu¬ 
lations prescribed by the President, assume control of the adminis¬ 
tration in any State or States where, in his judgment, more effective 
and efficient cooperation between the State and Federal authorities 
may thereby be secured in carrying out the purposes of this Act. 

c ) In executing any of the provisions of this Act, the Adminis¬ 
trator, and any person duly authorized or designated by him, may 
conduct any investigation pertinent or material to the furtherance 
of the purposes of this Act, and, at the request of the President, shall 
make such further investigations and studies as the President may 
deem necessary in dealing with problems of unemployment relief. 

d ) The Administrator shall print monthly, and shall submit to 
the President and to the Senate and the House of Representatives 
(or to the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, if those bodies are not in session), a report of his 
activities and expenditures under this Act. Such reports shall, when 

submitted, be printed as public documents. 

Sec. 4 (a) Out of the funds of the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration made available by this Act, the Administrator is authorized 
to make grants to the several States to aid in meeting the costs of 
furnishing relief and work relief and in relieving the hardship and 
suffering caused by unemployment in the form of money, service, 
materials, and/or commodities to provide the necessities of life to 
persons in need as a result of the present emergency, and/or to their 

dependents, whether resident, transient, or homeless. 

b ) Of the amounts made available by this Act not to exceed 
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$250,000,000 shall be granted to the several States applying there¬ 
for, in the following manner: Each State shall be entitled to receive 
grants equal to one third of the amount expended by such State, 
including the civil subdivisions thereof, out of public moneys from 
all sources for the purposes set forth in subsection (a) of this section; 
and such grants shall be made quarterly, beginning with the second 
quarter in the calendar year 1933, and shall be made during any 
quarter upon the basis of such expenditures certified by the States 
to have been made during the preceding quarter. 

c ) The balance of the amounts made available by this Act, ex¬ 
cept the amount required for administrative expenditures under 
section 3, shall be used for grants to be made whenever, from an 
application presented by a State, the Administrator finds that the 
combined moneys which can be made available within the State from 
all sources, supplemented by any moneys, available under subsec¬ 
tion ( b ) of this section, will fall below the estimated needs within the 
State for the purposes specified in subsection (a) of this section: 
Provided, That the Administrator may certify out of the funds made 
available by this subsection additional grants to States applying 
therefor to aid needy persons who have no legal settlement in any 
one State or community, and to aid in assisting cooperative and 
self-help associations for the barter of goods and services. 

d) After October 1, 1933, notwithstanding the provisions of sub¬ 
section ( b ), the unexpended balance of the amounts available for 
the purposes of subsection ( b ) may, in the discretion of the Adminis¬ 
trator and with the approval of the President, be available for grants 
under subsection (< c ). 

e ) The decision of the Administrator as to the purpose of any 
expenditure shall be final. 

/) The amount available to any one State under subsections (6) 

and (c) of this section shall not exceed 15 per centum of the total 
amount made available by such subsections. 

Sec. 5. Any State desiring to obtain funds under this Act shall 
through its Governor make application therefor from time to time 
to the Administrator. Each application so made shall present in the 
manner requested by the Administrator information showing (x) the 
amounts necessary to meet relief needs in the State during the period 
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covered by such application and the amounts available from public 
or private sources within the State, its political subdivisions, and 
private agencies, to meet the relief needs of the State, (2) the pro¬ 
vision made to assure adequate administrative supervision, (3) the 
provision made for suitable standards of relief, and (4) the purposes 
for which the funds requested will be used. 

Sec. 6. The Administrator upon approving a grant to any 
State shall so certify to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
which shall, except upon revocation of a certificate by the Adminis¬ 
trator, make payments without delay to the State in such amounts 
and at such times as may be prescribed in the certificate. The Gov¬ 
ernor of each State receiving grants under this Act shall file monthly 
with the Administrator, and in the form required by him, a report 
of the disbursements made under such grants. 


9. Statements of President Roosevelt in 1933 Regarding 

Federal-State-Local Responsibility 

A. PUBLIC STATEMENT, MAY 12 , 1933 

The following statement which President Roosevelt issued 1 when 
he signed the Wagner Unemployment Relief Act on May 12, i 933 > 
reflects the limitations he placed on federal responsibility for emer¬ 
gency relief. 

The statement read: 

I want to make it clear to citizens in every community that the bill I have 
just signed, authorizing an appropriation of $500,000,000 of Federal funds for 
unemployment relief, does not absolve States and local communities of t eir 
responsibility to see that the necessities of life are assured their citizens who are 

in destitute circumstances. . 

The bill, in effect, is a challenge to Governors, Legislatures and local ofhcia s 

to stimulate their own efforts to provide for their own citizens in need. 

For these and other good reasons, citizens who are able should voluntar y 

contribute to the pressing needs of welfare services. 

The giving of life's necessities by the government, in ratio to contributions 

made by States and local communities, should lead to the giving of generous 

contributions to community chests and welfare organizations throughout tn 

country. , , 

The principle which I have on many occasions explained is that tne 


1 See the New York Times, May 13, 1933 - 
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obligation is on the locality; if it is absolutely clear that the locality has done 
its utmost but that more must be done, then the State must do its utmost. Only 
then can the Federal Government add its contribution to those of the locality 
and the State. 


B. THE PRESIDENT TO THE GOVERNORS 

A conference of governors and state emergency relief adminis¬ 
trators, or their representatives, was held in Washington, D.C., June 
14, 1933. Forty-five states, the District of Columbia, and the Ter¬ 
ritories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico were represented. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administrator, who presided over 
this conference, interpreted the terms of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Act of 1933, outlined his policy in administering it, and made 
a number of specific rulings, in answer to questions from the floor, 
on items of expenditure which he would allow, or disallow, from 
Federal funds. Following the conference the governors and state 
representatives gathered at the Executive Offices, at the White 
House, where they were addressed by the President. 1 

The President’s address is given below: 2 

The Emergency Relief Act is an expression of the Federal Government’s 
determination to cooperate with the States and local communities with regard 
to financing emergency relief work. It means Just that. It is essential that the 
States and local units of government do their fair share. They must not expect 
the Federal Government to finance more than a reasonable proportion of the 
total. It should be borne in mind by the State authorities and by the 5 000 
local relief committees, now functioning throughout the land, that there’ are 
4,000,000 families in need of the necessities of life. 

Obviously the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator should put as much 
responsibility as possible on the State administration. This means a competent 
set-up in each State, preferably a commission of five or six well-known citizens 
who will not only administer relief in a businesslike way but entirely apart from 
partisan politics. The only way relief officials can be assured that people are 
getting rehef who need relief is to have competent administration. 

It is essential that there be effective coordination of relief and public works 
in all communities. While an important factor in setting up a public-works 

tSd 1 * 1 T?’ t ? Cre U n0 iDtention of usin g the public-works funds simply 

budd a lot of useless projects disguised as relief. It is the purpose to encour- 

'9JJ S p e 3 he M ° nthly ReP ° rl ° f lht Federd EmeTgenCy *** Administration, June, 

2 From the New York Times , June 15, 1933. 
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age real public works. One function of public works in an emergency is to pro¬ 
vide a bridge by which people can pass from relief status over to normal self- 
support. Partisan politics must play no part in the carrying out of this work. 
The use of public works as a means of rational redistribution of population 
from congested centers to more wholesome surroundings where people can have 
a chance to lead normal life will be encouraged. 

It is a primary purpose of my administration to cooperate with the States 
and with industry to secure work opportunities for as many of the unemployed 
as possible, by which they will find employment through normal channels. But 
until these jobs are available the Federal Government, States, and every local 
community must provide relief for every genuinely needy unemployed person 
in America. 

During the campaign both parties made it fairly clear that there was a cer¬ 
tain principle involved and that is this: The first step, taking care of people out 
of work, people lacking housing, clothing or food—the first charge, is against 
the locality and then, if the locality has done everything it possibly can, then 
it is the duty of the State to step in and do all the State can possibly do, and 
then there is an obligation on the Federal Government, hence the Federal relief 

bill. 

Now we are attacking, as you know, on a good many fronts at the same time. 
We have got not only this actual relief fund of the Federal Government, which 
is to supplement the work of the localities and of the states, but we are helping 
to improve things through three or four other measures that are going to count 
very heavily in putting people to work. You all know about the reforestation 

camps. 

We actually have more than 235,000 men enrolled in these camps at the 
present time. By the 15th of July we will have 275,000 people, all actually at 
work in the woods. It is a good record, I think, and can be compared with the 

mobilization carried on in 1917. 

Then there is the bill passed yesterday, which gives us two other good meas¬ 
ures which will afford relief. The first is the section of the bill relating to indus¬ 
trial control. We are going to get that started as fast as humanly possible. 

Then, there is the public-works end of the bill. In it is the largest peace¬ 
time appropriation ever passed in the history of any country in the world— 

$3,300,000,000—for public works of various kinds. _ 

Part of it is for highways, part for Federal projects, for State projects, tor 

municipal projects, etc. The object is to spread those public works relatively in 
proportion to the need in the various parts of the country and to get peop e 
started on work which will use the largest percentage of actual labor and 
smallest percentage of expenditures that do not go into labor. That w ge 
started within a short period of time. The result is that on your relief program 
you are going to find that your task will be getting easier and easier as time 


goes on. . 

.... On this $500,000,000 that the Federal Government is 


putting up for 
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relief, I think I should make it perfectly clear again that is is only to be used 
where it is honestly shown that the localities have done everything that they 
possibly can be asked to do, both through local and private charity and public 
appropriations, that the State Governments have done everything they can 
possibly do. Then, if additional funds are needed, that is where the Federal 
Government comes in. 

C. LETTER TO THE GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1933' 

The following letter from the President of the United States to 
the Governor of New York at the time of an impasse in the New 
York State Legislature over measures to enable New York City to 
impose local taxes to provide funds for unemployment relief, is a 
further statement regarding federal-state-local relationships. 

My dear Governor: 

Because the problem relating to unemployment relief in the State of New 
York is in many ways similar to that in several other States, I think you will 
be glad to have me explain to you the policy which the Federal administration 
has been compelled to adopt in relation to Federal aid. 

The Federal administration has made it clear that the principle of Federal 
aid is based on two prerequisites: 

A. That the municipalities within a State have done and are doing their full 
share toward the raising and distributing of municipal relief funds and, 

B. That, where such municipal relief funds have proven insufficient, the 
State itself supplemented these funds to the extent of its reasonable ability. 

Where both of these objectives have been attained, the Federal Government 
then, and then only, makes up the needed deficiency. 

The Federal Relief Administration has been compelled to make it wholly 
clear that, if any municipality fads to supply its reasonable share of the relief 
funds, the Federal aid will have to be withheld from the State in proportion 
to the delinquency of the municipality. 

We have been asked from several quarters whether the payment by the State 
of a municipality’s relief obligation can be considered a special fulfillment of the 
principles laid down, and our answer has, of course, been in the negative, for 
the very simple reason that it is of the utmost importance throughout the nation, 
as a matter of broad public policy, to insist on the duty of each locality to take 
care of their own unemployment in so far as their means allow. It seems to me 
that it is only through insistence on a primarily local responsibility that we 
can give them any Federal and State assistance. 

Always Sincerely, 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 

' See the New York Times, August 12, 1933. 
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io. The Second Federal Relief Act (1933) and Local Responsibility 1 

The Federal Emergency Relief Act will not meet the country’s 
needs unless it is finally to reach the unemployed below the margin— 
those who have fallen victims to the American system of poor relief. 
Will the Relief Act of the New Deal do this, or is there to be nothing 
but a continuation of the old and discredited deal, which has meant 
inadequate relief, undernourished children, unpaid rents and endless 
evictions in all our great cities, homeless and hungry families, fright¬ 
ened women, discouraged, bitter, and resentful men? Hopeful as ev¬ 
eryone must be of increased employment to follow such constructive 
Roosevelt policies as the N.R.A., the public-works program, the 
civilian conservation camps, one must still anxiously inquire when 
the recovery is to penetrate into that shadowy land where dwell the 
more than fifteen million men, women, and children who make up 
the families still on the public relief lists. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Act of the special session of Con¬ 
gress is more generous in spirit, as well as in the funds provided by 
the federal government, than the Republican act of July, 1932. 2 But 
those who believe in the principle of public responsibility for those 
in need were startled by the statement issued by President Roosevelt 
when he signed the new act on May 12. This statement, 3 probably 
the most reactionary pronouncement that has ever come from the 
White House since the New Deal was inaugurated, urged the public 
“voluntarily to contribute to the pressing needs of welfare services 
and indicated that federal relief should in some mysterious way 
“lead to the giving of generous contributions to chests and welfare 
organizations throughout the country.” This appeal had a strangely 
reminiscent sound and aroused foreboding in many parts of the 
country. Private charity may be a praiseworthy exercise of personal 
good will; but over the centuries it has always been accidental, spas¬ 
modic, sporadic, and almost unbelievably inadequate particularly 

1 By Edith Abbott. This was first published as an article in The Nation (October rr, 
1933), under the tide “The Crisis in Relief.” The author wishes to express her apprecia¬ 
tion to the editor of The Nation for permitting the publication of the major part ot is 

article in this volume. 

2 These two acts are reprinted above; see Documents 4 and 8, pp. 72% and 744 - 

3 See above, p. 748. 
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in the matter of unemployment relief. Just why this note should 
have been sounded when it was hoped the federal government was 
about to initiate a bold, vigorous, and constructive policy in relief 
as in political and economic affairs it is not easy to understand. 

But the moral of the President’s appeal in May was that the first 
obligation in the matter of relief of the unemployed lay on the 
“localities,” by which he apparently meant townships or counties, 
for he went on to describe the second line of defense as the State, and 
then came to the Federal government as the third line, only to be 
used in case each locality had “done its utmost. And he further 
developed this theory in his August message to Governor Lehman 

on the subject of local responsibility. 

The present Federal Emergency Relief Act, which was so long 

under consideration both by the expiring Republican and the new 
Democratic Congress, is a brief statute that carefully evades the old 
unsolved and unsolvable problem of local relief and passes it on to 
the new relief administrator to struggle with, single-handed. The 
act clearly recognizes the need of relief as a national problem. In the 
preamble it solemnly announces “a serious emergency, due to wide¬ 
spread unemployment and increasing inadequacy of State and local 
relief funds”; and further declares that “the existing or threatened 
deprivation .... of the necessities of life” has made it “imperative 
that the federal government co-operate more effectively” with the 
several States in “furnishing relief to their needy and distressed 
people.” The new fund of half a billion dollars, which of course is a 
small amount as reconstruction sums go, is divided into two parts, 
the first half to be granted on a matching basis—three State or local- 
government dollars being required to match one dollar of federal 
money—the second half to be used for free grants to the States when 
it appears that the “combined moneys” of federal, State, and minor 
local governments “will fall below the estimated needs within the 
State.” The act gives very great power to the relief executive, whose 
decision “as to the purpose of any expenditure shall be final.” The 
President’s appointment, therefore, of an experienced social worker 
of national reputation, Harry L. Hopkins of New York, as the new 
Federal Emergency Relief Administrator was most cordially re- 
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ceived and awakened hopes of new relief policies in line with modem 
social-welfare thinking. 

Some progressive steps came very promptly from the new organi¬ 
zation. Relief funds are not to be used to subsidize the underpaid 
workers of substandard employers. Relief stations are not to be 
“cut-rate employment agencies where workers can be obtained at 
less than a self-supporting wage.” The Federal Relief Administra¬ 
tion will “not be a party to such attempts to take advantage of 
human distress.” Here is the New Deal in all its fine courage and 
imagination! Mr. Hopkins explained that the administration “does 
not propose to subsidize a lot of miserable low wages around the 
United States or to starve people slowly with federal money and call 
it relief. It will not lend itself to pushing further down than they are 
the living standards of any community.” A national system of pro¬ 
viding care for transients has been planned, with an able woman, 
Dr. Ellen C. Potter of the New Jersey Welfare Department, in 
charge. 

The new administrator has also been deservedly commended for 
his order that federal public funds must be expended by public relief 
agencies. But does this go far enough? It should put an end to the 
expenditure of public funds by private sectarian relief societies when 
the public funds are federal funds. But if local funds are to be used, 
those local public funds may be spent in the same old way. 

Here, really, is the crux of the whole vexatious problem. Local 
relief inevitably means varying local standards of relief. Can the 
numerous incompetent township trustees and county supervisors 
who are still administering relief on the principles of an outworn 
poor-law system be brought up to modern standards by any plan 
that requires a large expenditure of local funds? No matter how 
many excellent new rules are announced, can they ever be carried 
out if thousands of the old “poormasters,” “overseers of the poor,” 
“county agents,” “township trustees,” and various local relief of¬ 
ficials are to be allowed to continue their wasteful activities? 

The game of “pull and haul” between the federal and local relief 
authorities has inevitably been in full swing again during the past 
summer. Governors and State relief administrators seem to be ad¬ 
vised less about the proper methods of care for underfed children and 
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destitute men and women than about how to raise what someone in 
Washington thinks can still be wrung out of the local taxpayers in 
order to protect those who are, or should be, federal income-tax 
payers. The same old policy of anxious uncertainty still continues 
federal grants that will last only a short time, leaving those in charge 
of providing the necessities of life for the unemployed to wonder 
where the funds for the next “warrant day” or the next work-relief 
pay day will be found. In the meantime, will the administrator let 
the people with empty cupboards wait while the State relief ad¬ 
ministrators implore the various State legislatures to provide new 
sources of relief funds, while governors disagree with mayors, and 
county supervisors disagree with both? The reported answer of the 
federal administrator to this question is that “the unemployed are 
going to take an awful beating this winter” unless the federal gov¬ 
ernment’s half-billion of relief is doubled by minor public authorities. 

The Federal Relief Administrator has been struggling with the 
States whose representatives have been begging for help from the 
“free money”—the second $250,000,000 provided in the law. Vari¬ 
ous governors have been told that money must be raised to obtain 
grants from the first $250,000,000 on the three-to-one matching 
basis before grants from the second fund would be made. The ad¬ 
ministrator announced, for example, that “apparently a few States 
did not believe the President” when he pointed out “that it is essen¬ 
tial for States and local units of government to finance a reasonable 
share of their emergency-relief work.” He went even farther: “Some 

States,” he said, “are due for a rude shock in the very near future if 
they do not come through with action.” It was announced that “the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration means business,” and 
does not intend “to struggle along with these situations.” Are such 
“warnings” issued by an administrator who understands the prob¬ 
lems of destitution and knows that the families of the unemployed 
will pay the costs of such a policy? 

While the Federal Emergency Relief Administration has been 
busy trying to make this governor and the other one understand that 
relief grants can be made “only on a matching basis,” the law re¬ 
mains clear that half the fund may be used for unmatched grants if 
the administrator thinks that local money cannot reasonably be 
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expected. It is important to note also that the law specifically states 
that after October i, 1933, notwithstanding the “three-to-one” match¬ 
ing provision, the unexpended balance of the three-to-one matching 
half of the fund may “in the discretion of the administrator and with 
the approval of the President” be made available for free grants. It 
is hard to believe that the President can wish to perpetuate the old 
theory of local government which makes the small property tax-payer 
responsible for the relief that his poorer neighbors need. This out¬ 
grown theory of local taxation has been condemned root and branch 
by political scientists and economists as well as by social workers. 

Kentucky was the first State to feel the “rude shock” which the 
administrator is reported to have “promised to all States and local 
units which did not assume their proper share of relief burdens.” 
The ruder shock and still ruder awakening will be felt, of course, by 
the families of the unemployed rather than by the Governor; but 
these unhappy people have unfortunately become accustomed to 
shocks and blows of many kinds. The Governor of Kentucky was 
notified that Kentucky must provide for its own, at least on a three- 
to-one basis. According to the press reports, the federal administra¬ 
tor, writing to Governor Laffoon in July, said that he wished to 
make it “perfectly clear” that the Federal Relief Administration 
would not finance relief work in Kentucky beyond the middle of 
last August. What then? The administrator’s advice was that in 
view of the “difficult financial situation in many counties and cities” 
it seemed “imperative that a special session of the legislature be 
called at once to provide substantial funds,” so that Kentucky would 
pay (what the administrator considered) a reasonable share of the 
cost of caring for its own destitute. But, after all, are not these the 
nation’s destitute, the victims of a great national catastrophe with 
which the President is trying to deal on a national scale? 

According to further press accounts, the request of Governor 
White of Ohio “for $4,000,000 pending further efforts by the State 
to care for the destitute” was also refused. “They need the money, 
no question about that,” the administrator is reported to have said. 
“The only question is, Who is to put it up?” The administrator is 
further quoted as saying that Ohio had already received $3, 2I 4 j 569 
from the three-to-one section of the new federal fund and that the 
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Ohio legislature had adjourned without makrng “adequate provision 
to raise [what the administrator considered] a fair share of rehef 
costs ” The federal administrator’s letter to the Governor of Ohio 
recalled his “previous warning” that he could not make grants to 
Ohio other than on a matching basis. “If this additional grant were 
made, the federal government would be meeting three-fourths o a„ 
expenditures on behalf of the unemployed within your State. Ihis 
the administrator wrote, “it seems to me, is an unreasonable share to 

ask the federal government to carry.” 

Can President Roosevelt possibly approve the two very unfor¬ 
tunate results that must inevitably follow this attempt to compel t e 
incompetent, bankrupt local authorities to provide more relief 
funds? The first result is that sales taxes of one kind or another have 
been resorted to-are, in fact, still being resorted to-in different 
parts of the country to pay the local relief bills. State sales taxes 
have the merit of saving the federal income-tax payers—but have 
they any other merit? The second unfortunate result is that the 
other important social services are being cut to the bone and beyond. 
The school systems are being destroyed: school terms have been 
shortened; vacation schools closed everywhere, evening schools given 

up, social services in the schools discarded, kindergartens and recrea- 
i.:_ TV.O QtatA wplfarp nrntrrams are being cut down. 


child-guidance clinics are being given up or curtailed, greatly needed 
hospitals that were planned and approved are not being built, county 
welfare units are being postponed. Yet relief is still cruelly inade¬ 
quate. The fifth winter of destitution is at hand. People are broken. 
Are these sacrifices to be their share of the New Deal? 

A story is told of a Russian peasant in the famine area who said 
to an inquiring visitor, “Yes, there is less bread in Russia since the 
revolution, but there is more hope.” The New Deal undoubtedly 
wishes to rekindle a little hope among those who have lost this 
cherished possession along with all their worldly goods, but this can 
never be done through the present local relief authorities. Recently 
issued federal statistics show that there are still fifteen million men, 
women, and children living on relief, looking into a desperate present 
and an impenetrable future. Disciplining local authorities is cer¬ 
tainly a very slow and doubtful method of helping these unhappy 
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people. The underlying truth in the whole wretched relief business 
is that the New Deal has been persuaded to try to keep alive a 
thoroughly antiquated pauper-relief system that belongs to the days 
of the ox cart and the stagecoach. Local taxes and local poor relief 
had great significance in pioneer days—and so did slavery, squatter 
sovereignty, free soil, and the controversy over the “subjection of 
women”—but they have no relation to the facts of modern life. 
What we need is a thorough statutory housecleaning—the abolition 
of the old poor laws from the statute books of all the States, the 
throwing overboard of the old policies of settlement and local 
relief that belong to a dim and very ancient past. Will not the New 
Deal give us a new method of public assistance that will bring 
together the necessary regulatory statutes in a modern system of 
social welfare, a new Public Assistance Law, under federal adminis¬ 
tration, supported by the federal government? 


n. Ending “This Business of Relief” 1 


A. FEDERAL AID DISCONTINUED FOR UNEMPLOYABLES, 1935 

The announcement from Washington that a new employment or 
work-relief program was to be initiated on a much more adequate 
scale than even the C.W.A. was good news to all who have under¬ 
stood the unmerited sufferings of the unemployed and their eager¬ 
ness for work. For weeks the newspapers continued to carry new 
and revised versions of the story which many state relief adminis¬ 
trators already knew by heart—that when the Federal Relief Ad¬ 
ministrator launches his great work-corporation, or whatever he 
decides to call it, 2 the new system will provide “work for the em¬ 
ployables,” and as for the so-called “unemployables,” well, they are 
to “go back to the states.” 


1 By Edith Abbott. The first of these two articles was published in The Nation 
under the title, “Don’t Do It, Mr. Hopkins!” (January 9, 193s); the second article 
was also published in The Nation under the title, “Federal Relief —Sold Down the 
River” (March 18, 1936). The author wishes to express her appreciation to the editor 
of The Nation for permitting the publication of the major part of these articles in this 
volume. These articles are republished here because they attempt to show the impor¬ 
tance of the federal government in the relief program, and the grave hardship following 
a withdrawal of the federal government from the general home relief program. 

2 This was finally called the Works Progress Administration. 
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Back to the states, Mr. Hopkins? Back to the local authorities 

that have no facilities and no funds for taking care of these people. 
For going back to the states really means going back to the counties 
and back to the townships—and back to the inefficiency, incompe¬ 
tency, and inadequacy of the system of poor relief supported by 
local property taxes, and bond issues, and other more recent make¬ 
shift taxes—such as sales taxes. # 

Greatly respected citizens apparently have some mysterious faith 

in the supposed virtue of local taxes and local administration. The 
liberal and generous-spirited President of the United States still 
speaks almost devoutly of the importance of the local communities 
“doing their part”—as if they had adequate funds and leadership 
for a social-welfare program. There is, of course, an influential body 
of public opinion that, for unexplained reasons, desires and expects 
a prompt return to the old, local, poor-law system. For example, 
Newton D. Baker, distinguished both as a statesman and a phi¬ 
lanthropist, when he pointed out the supposed dangers of federal 
relief and the supposed virtues of the local administration of all 
poor relief, also announced his “eager hope that soon the entire 
burden of relief may be returned to local shoulders.” But all who 
have recognized the miserable incompetence of the old system know 
that returning to the local relief authorities means returning to 
everything that is reactionary in the field of social welfare. It means 
going back to the old system of political county boards and town¬ 
ship trustees, back to the “poor masters,” “overseers of the poor,” 
“poor boards,” and other antiquated relief administrations. 

There are 3,072 counties in this country, but there are many more 
local poor-relief authorities than there are counties. In Illinois, there 
are approximately 1,500 different poor relief authorities—counties, 
townships, and cities. A recent Ohio report 1 showed that in that state, 
for example, where there are only 88 counties, there are a total of 
i,53S local governmental authorities—including 1,337 townships 
and no cities, all with a statutory responsibility for some form of 
relief to persons outside of institutions. And if a count is made of the 
officials responsible for administration under the state poor law and 


1 See Report of the Ohio Commission on Unemployment Insurance; Part II, p. 99. 
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under the various special laws concerned with public aid, “there are 
approximately 6,000 public officials responsible for the administra¬ 
tion of some form of outdoor relief” in Ohio. They were, during the 
period of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, inactive, 
and their work was being carried on under the leadership of the 
state E.R.A. with a better understanding of human needs. How 
many different statutory poor-relief authorities and officials there 
are in the whole country no one knows, but there are reported to be 
something like 40,000. 

Public calamities like the great depression and the great drought 
were apparently needed to expose the weakness and the incompe¬ 
tence of the outworn local relief system. As a result of these calami¬ 
ties, emergency poor-relief legislation, creating new central poor- 
relief authorities, federal and state, has been hastily enacted in the 
last few years by Congress and by the state legislatures, to supple¬ 
ment the antiquated poor-law machinery of the states. These new 
emergency laws that were passed to meet the emergency needs that 
had been recognized in so many different parts of the country, as we 
began to face the winter of 1931-32, have temporarily revolutionized 
the old system by removing the primary responsibility for relief 
from the minor local authorities. But, unfortunately, these new cen¬ 
tral authorities were created only for temporary purposes and are 
generally described in the statutes as “emergency” commissions or 
administrations. 

One of the most exigent questions of the day is how to construct a 
modern system of public assistance on the old poor-law foundations. 
For there is much that is valuable in the fundamental principle on 
which the old poor law rests. The basic principle of these statutes, 
accepted in America since colonial days, is that the state accepts the 
responsibility for the maintenance of all its citizens who are unable 
to maintain themselves on the accepted minimum standard of living. 
However inadequate the administrative machinery has been, the 
basic principle of public responsibility remains as sound in the 
twentieth century as it had been in the preceding three centuries of 
its history; but there is abundant evidence of the need of reorganiza¬ 
tion, revision, and codification of the state laws dealing with public 

aid. 
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In the last eighteen months the President and the Federal Relief 
Administrator have made a notable beginning in applying the 
principles of federal aid to the social-welfare system. The F.E.R.A. 
has had far-reaching influence on the development of new welfare 
programs in parts of the country where there has never been any 
social work before. Competent “emergency relief” organizations, 
with state directors, regional and district supervisors, and county 
social-work units, have been set up in areas where social-work 
standards had heretofore hardly existed. Turning everything but a 
work program “back to the states” means that federal supervision 
and federal control will go. More than that, state supervision and 
state control are doomed in state after state, and the discredited 
local authorities will be only too promptly restored. Local politi¬ 
cians, temporarily banished by the resolute orders of the Federal 
Relief Administrator, will return to the welfare controls. 

Instead of “turning the unemployables back to the states,” it was 
hoped that the Federal Relief Administrator would take a position of 
leadership in demanding that the states abolish their old pauper 

laws and set up a new American system of public assistance. 

That these are really “pauper laws” in spirit as well as in terminology 
was sharply brought home to many people during the campaign of 
1932 and again in the autumn of 1934 when an effort was made in cer¬ 
tain communities to enforce the old pauper disqualification for the 
franchise. The old system will die hard, and very few states have been 
able to make any substantial progress in the improvement of the 
poor laws which will bring them into the welfare program of the 
twentieth century. All the petty officials drawing petty salaries for 
the incompetent “pauper law” administration of which they are a 
part have been only too quick to welcome help from Washington 
that seemed to banish the social workers and restore the old system. 

The Federal Relief Administrator was urged to announce a plan 
or policy that would assure the setting up of a permanent Federal 
Welfare Department with continued federal aid not only for old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children, but 
also for general home relief. But the federal government, in its zeal 
for the more popular forms of economic security, withdrew from the 
relief program and the pressure of the federal government for ade- 
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quate standards of care was removed. As a result the states have 
lost no time in returning the statutory local responsibility for relief 
to the statutory but incompetent local governments. Social workers 
pointed out that only by continuing federal aid for human welfare, 
as well as for roads and agricultural experiments, could the old de¬ 
grading and disgraceful system of local relief be brought to an end. 
Will not Mr. Hopkins set us free from our un-American American 
poor laws, instead of returning to them the so-called “unemploy¬ 
ables” and their families? 

B. AFTER THE E.E.R.A., 1936 

The collapse of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
brought great suffering over wide areas of the country, not only for 
the unfortunate, mislabeled “unemployables”—those too old to get 
jobs but not old enough for old age assistance, the sick, the handi¬ 
capped, and others not fortunate enough to be included in any of the 
favored categories—but for large numbers of the able-bodied unem¬ 
ployed, as clearly “employable” as any men and women can ever be. 
These are the unemployed who came on the relief rolls after the arbi¬ 
trary dead line of November i, 1935, set up by the Federal Works 
Progress Administrator as the date after which no more “employ¬ 
ables” would be accepted for the new W.P.A. program. Among the 
employables who are still on relief are also large numbers of able- 
bodied women, for whom street work and the other W.P.A. jobs have 
not been exactly suitable. There are also the employables in areas 
where W.P.A. projects could not be set up to provide for the numbers 
eager for the new made work. These later groups of the unemployed, 
as well as the so-called unemployables, have been turned back to the 
bankrupt treasuries of the local taxpayers and to the well-meaning 
but incapable overseers of the poor, county commissioners, poor 
boards, and county supervisors, whose announced object is to save 
money for the taxpayers who elected them and will in due course be 

called upon to re-elect them. 

The old challenging messages to the country which once issued 
from the press conferences of the Federal Relief Administrator, 
whose office has now been abolished with the F.E.R.A. the state¬ 
ments that “hunger is not debatable,” and “no one shall starve”— 
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are no longer repeated to an appreciative group of newspaper men 
and women. There is an ominous silence in Washington about the 
misery that is reported from one section after another. Even the 
liberal Senators who were early supporters of federal relief seem to 
take no notice of the destitute men, women, and children who have 
been left not only hungry but without fuel, and with eviction notices 
almost as terrifying as they were in the days before Mr. Hopkins 
began to set things right. “This business of relief” has ended as far 
as the federal government is concerned, and hunger is once more 
abroad in the land as it was in those three winters of bitter memory 

from 1930 to 1933- 

For months the F.E.R.A. struggled along, like Eliza crossing the 
ice. One major crisis after another was faced or dodged by the various 
state emergency relief administrations; one hope after another rose 
and then died away. But Eliza, clinging to the ice floes, was unable 

to escape and finally was sold down the river. 

A year ago, when the President announced that he intended to 

“end this business of relief,” no one knew exactly what he had in 
mind. There were many states, notably those south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, where the federal government had been providing from 
95 to 99 per cent of all the relief given; and certainly this meant that 
the federal government had been giving help to the “unemployables 
as well as to the able-bodied unemployed. According to the statistics 
recently placed in the Congressional Record by a Republican Senator, 
whose figures are probably right even if his politics are wrong, there 
were only twelve states in which the federal government had been 
carrying less than 70 per cent of the relief burden. Did Washington 
think that it was possible for the local relief authorities to take back 
any such burden as this? Do the liberal Senators know what is hap¬ 
pening in their own states? Mayor LaGuardia’s relief commission 
showed last year how inadequate relief had been even with federal 
help and even in the wealthy city of New York. What did the Presi¬ 
dent’s relief advisers think relief would be like without federal help— 
and in the really destitute and bankrupt areas? 

The bitter truth has gradually dawned upon social workers that 
we are doomed to drift back to the old days of pauper relief, that we 
must turn the unemployables and many of the country’s unem- 
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ployed back to the tender mercies of the petty local officials, who 
give inadequate doles to the “worthy poor” and do not worry about 
what happens to the “unworthy”; who order the non-residents out 
of town or, like California, stop them at the border. Transients, 
many of whom are really unemployed seasonal laborers, are once 
more sleeping in the police stations and are being told to “move on” 
and “get out of town.” 

The new social-security program will, in states where an ac¬ 
ceptable plan has been worked out in conformity with the federal 
law, ultimately bring some help to the old people and the dependent 
children. But the wheels of this great machine have been turning 
very slowly for many a long and weary month, and in the meantime 
heart-breaking tragedies are reported in one state after another. 
Just why the federal “business of relief” was ended before this major 
part of the new program was ready to function has never been ex¬ 
plained. Just why the great investment in the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration was destroyed before any permanent, modern 
public-welfare substitute could be put in its place can never be un¬ 
derstood. The one thing that is clear is that intense suffering has 
followed in the wake of the latest experiment at Washington, and 
that prolonged misery will accompany the revival of the old, dis¬ 
credited system of pauper relief. 

The end of the F.E.R.A. has been one of the tragedies of the 
Administration program. Our most promising experiment in public 
welfare has been destroyed in the house of its friends. 

12. The Return to Local Relief, 1935 1 

During the summer and fall of 1935 a series of special studies 
was made in a selected group of urban and rural communities con¬ 
cerning the condition of cases removed from relief rolls. Among the 
administrative reasons for closing these cases were (1) anticipation 
of the Works Program and (2) the policy of transferring unemploy¬ 
able 2 cases from Federal to State and local care. 

1 From “Survey of Cases Removed from Relief Rolls,” Monthly Report F.E.R.A ., 

January, ig J( 5 ,pp. 26-39. ., 

»The term “unemployable” as used throughout this survey refers to persons witn 
the following occupational handicaps: (r) sixty-five years of age and over; (2) femai 
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Generally speaking, the condition of these families removed from 
the relief rolls was found to be desperate. This was particularly true 
of the unemployable families, but this situation was not confined 
to the unemployable group. The employable families in many in¬ 
stances did not suffer any immediate decline in income, and in some 
cases nonrelief income increased after removal as a result of im¬ 
proved employment conditions. The survey shows these families 
living on a very low plane even while on the relief rolls. When 
the relief benefits ceased the reduced income of the unemployable 
families, and many of the employables as well, declined to precarious 
levels. The living conditions revealed by these surveys stand in 
sharp contrast to the popularly and uncritically accepted notion of 
adequate American planes of living for all groups in this country. 

The first series of studies was conducted in Georgia—one in 
Macon, one in Atlanta, and one covering seventeen rural counties dis¬ 
tributed throughout the State. The second series covered the urban 
communities of Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Little Rock, Arkansas, 
and certain rural counties in South Dakota and Colorado. A sepa¬ 
rate but somewhat similar study was undertaken in Baltimore 
County, Maryland. These communities were selected for the pur¬ 
pose of showing the nature of conditions and relief problems existing 
in various parts of the country. Two of the studies (Colorado coun¬ 
ties and Little Rock) cover only unemployable cases and hence 
throw light upon the problems confronting the State and local 
agencies that are assuming the care of such cases. The two Dakota 
inquiries, including only employable cases, yield particular informa¬ 
tion upon the significance of harvesting work as a means of reducing 
relief rolls. The Baltimore County and Georgia studies include both 
employables and unemployables. 

Background information on the cases was secured from relief 
agencies in each community. Family interviews were conducted in 
order to secure primary data bearing on the family composition, the 
occupational experience of the workers, and the economic status of 
each household for comparable periods before and after the closings. 


heads of households with dependent children; (3) certain physical handicaps. Many 
of these persons are not unemployable in the strictest sense; many of them are able to 
secure certain kinds of jobs, as this survey shows. 
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MACON 1 

Of the no cases in the Macon study, 29 were white and 81 were 
colored. The same ratio prevailed in the total relief population of 

Macon.The majority of the cases were one-person households. 

(Single-person families were apparently selected because they could 
be removed from relief rolls with the least hardship.) About half 
of the heads of households were over sixty-five years of age. Sixty- 
four cases were unemployable—one-third of the white and two- 

thirds of the colored cases. 

Not one of the 110 closed cases was cared for by a social agency 
after being removed from the emergency relief rolls. Three white 
and 15 colored cases were referred to the Society of Organized Serv¬ 
ice, a local relief agency which ceased to function on May 25,1935. 
The 23 one-person male cases had been removed from relief rolls 
because they refused to go to Federal transient camps in Georgia. 
This order was keenly resented by these men. All of them had long 
been citizens of Georgia and of Macon. One of the white and 15 of 
the colored cases were advised to seek aid from relatives. Available 
records show that only three secured it: One was given rent valued 
at about $6 a month; one received $2 a month in cash; and one re¬ 
ceived a small quantity of groceries from a daughter on relief. A 
man and wife, both over sixty-five, were subsisting on food brought 
in by friends. Another white household head, the father of six chil¬ 
dren, was finally committed to an insane hospital on August 1. At 
the time of closing, no recommendation was made for 51 of the 81 
colored cases. Fifteen heads of households had disappeared from 

Macon at the time the study was made. 

Comparison of total incomes during the last full month of relief 

with the total incomes and resources from July 15 to August 15 
shows drastic decreases from an already conspicuous inadequacy. 
During May the median income for all cases was $8.59, whereas for 

the month ending August 15 it was $6.46. 

An attempt was made to discover and evaluate all resources by 

which personal earnings or income were supplemented after relie 

ceased. Two persons received $1.00 and $3.00 respectively, from 

their churches. Relatives contributed money to 16 cases (usually for 

* See F.E.R.A. Research Bulletin C-19, prepared by Edward J. Webster. 
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rent) which amounted to as much as $8.00 in only five instances. 
Gifts of food or clothing, difficult to evaluate, were made by rela¬ 
tives in 25 cases, by neighbors in 13 cases, by friends in 16 cases, 

and by former employers in 9 cases. 

It is significant that the average monthly rental for the 56 house¬ 
holds paying rent was $4.96, while the typical rental for a white 
workingman’s house in Macon is $8.00 to $9.00 a month; for colore , 
$5.00 or less. Eleven households occupied their own homes, valued 
at from $250 to $300, encumbered with unpaid taxes, and badly in 
need of repairs. Thirteen households received free rent from either 
relatives, friends, or owners whose tenants they had long been. 
Six f amil y heads performed specific services in return for living 

quarters. One family lived in a box car. 

Forty-six households reported debts which were over $25 in only 

seven cases. The larger debts were usually for unpaid taxes; the 
smaller ones were for groceries, insurance premiums, and rent. 

The usual answer to the question concerning the amount of food 
consumed after closing as compared with the last month of relief 
was, “Less—much less,” and the physical appearance of most cases 
supported that answer. Inquiry in 94 households concerning the 
number of meals eaten during the 3 days preceding the interviewer’s 
visit revealed that about one-third of the cases had averaged some¬ 
what less than 2 meals a day for the 3 days preceding the interview. 
Only 12 reported 3 meals a day. Fresh meat, eggs, butter, cheese, 
and milk had practically disappeared from their diets, which con¬ 
sisted most frequently of corn meal, grits, “side meat,” meat skins, 

the cheapest fish, greens, and vegetables. 

Of the no closed cases, 71 had received relief for a period of 16 
months or longer. Most of them were destitute, lacking practically 
everything required for health and social efficiency. Twenty-odd 
cases said they depended for subsistence upon the food they received 
with no assured regularity, from neighbors, friends, and former 
employers. Others made the rounds of stores and markets where 
they occasionally salvaged food. Opportunities for employment were 
exceedingly limited; only 4 of the 48 male heads of households were 
known to have secured permanent jobs. The highest wage obtained 
was $10.50 a week. Only 1 of the 61 colored female heads had found 
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a permanent job—as a maid of all work at $6 a week. Many of the 
reported earnings of women workers represented odd jobs in domes¬ 
tic service or payments for regular laundry services. Such earnings, 
if reduced to hourly rates, were frequently as low as four or five cents. 

Except for the 6 who had secured temporary or permanent work, 
the persons interviewed in 94 households reported that their condi¬ 
tion was distinctly worse than when they first received relief, and 
much worse than when they were cut off the relief rolls (about June 
1, 1935). Probably about 40 of them could become self-supporting 
if given sufficient work within the range of their capabilities. 

ATLANTA 1 

In the Atlanta study, complete records were obtained of 102 cases 
closed for administrative reasons in June, 1935. Two striking char¬ 
acteristics of the composition of these households were the high pro¬ 
portions of Negroes (89 per cent) and of households with female 

heads (74 per cent).In some instances persons were bedridden 

and badly in need of medical attention. 

Information concerning the amount of income from all sources 
(including relief) received by 99 cases during the last full month of 
relief revealed that 63 households each received less than $15. Dur¬ 
ing the month of July 15 to August 15 (when no relief funds were 
provided) 72 families each received less than $15 cash income, and 
18 of them had no cash income whatever. Excluding the 32 employ¬ 
able cases returned to relief rolls, 56 out of 70 families showed cash 
incomes of less than $12 during that period. 

Seventy-three of the 102 households were reported to be in debt, 
but only 20 had obligations amounting to more than $20. The small 
size of the debts was probably due to inability to secure credit rather 
than to efforts to avoid indebtedness. Failure to meet rental pay¬ 
ments was reported by all but 25 families. Seventy-four of the 102 
families paid rents of less than $10 per month. Nine cases reported 
that they paid no rent. Some were known to make a practice of 
moving into a flat without the knowledge of the landlord and occupy¬ 
ing it until discovered. The quarters occupied were frequently far 

below any decency standard. 

* See F.E.R.A. Research Bulletin, Series I, No. n, prepared by Annin H. Sterner. 
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Only 10 families out of 95 reported 3 meals a day; 16 families 
averaged only 1 meal a day. In most cases, meals consisted mainly 
of vegetables, such as cabbage, greens, and peas, but m several 
instances, pea pods and meat skins from the refuse of curb markets 

constituted the main part of the diet. 

GEORGIA COUNTIES 1 

The third part of the Georgia survey was based on 159 rural relief 

cases closed for administrative reasons during May and June, 1935, 
in 17 counties that are representative of the rural areas of the State. 
The orders which closed these cases were of two kinds: (1) Those of 
policy aimed at placing the responsibility for unemployables upon 
county governments and for sharecroppers upon landlords, and (2) 
those of expediency aimed at adjusting case loads to reduced funds. 

HOUSEHOLDS WITH UNEMPLOYABLE HEADS 

Thirty-three households had unemployable heads. Unemploy¬ 
ability was attributable to old age in nearly half of the cases, al¬ 
though some of these persons who were sixty-five years of age and 
over regarded themselves as employable and were, in fact, working 
when interviewed. Sixteen households were chronic relief cases, 
while the others had once been in fairly satisfactory circumstances. 

The average monthly income of $13 during the last full month of 
relief declined to $10 in the post-relief month of July 15 to August 
15. More than one-eighth of the cases reported no money income 
at all. The average income of those reporting some earnings was 
one-sixth below the average amount budgeted by case workers as 
necessary for these households. Farm operations, largely seasonal, 
provided the most common type of work secured. The average earn¬ 
ings per hour were usually 10 cents or less. The eight cases who were 
aided by relatives received an average of $9.00 a month from this 
source. Eleven cases received an average of $3.00 a month from 
county agencies. The inability of these families to obtain credit was 
apparent; only one third of them reported debts, and the average 
was only $25. 

Housing conditions of the group were extremely unsatisfactory. 


1 See F.E.R.A. Research Bulletin , Series II, No. 8, by K. H. McGill and others. 
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A majority were living in rent-free shacks or hovels located on the 
poorest land. Diets were inadequate in quantity and quality. A 
typical meal consisted of corn or black (wheat screenings) bread, 
lard gravy, and beans or peas. Gardens were cultivated by about 
three-fourths of the households. Health problems were being met in 
many cases by a resort to patent medicines as cure-alls. 

When their cases were closed, only one-half of these households 
were given recommendation by case workers concerning sources of 
livelihood. Of those referred to county agencies, about one-half 
received aid. Those referred to relatives were uniformly successful 
in getting some assistance. 

The impact of the closings was severe on the 53 sharecropper 
households. Responsibility for their care was returned to the land¬ 
lords. The landlords’ subsequent failure to provide care may be 
explained in part by the fact that the cases were closed after the 
beginning of the crop season when it was difficult for landlords to 

alter credit arrangements already made. 

Cash income of the croppers during the last full month of relief 
ranged from $3.00 to $38; the average was $12. In the post-relief 
month, when more than half of the croppers reported no current 
cash income, the average dropped to less than $5. Excluding those 
with no income, the average was $11. Income was obtained almost 
entirely from odd-job earnings averaging 9 cents an hour, and from 

relatives, friends, and landlords. 

The 28 croppers without any cash income were surviving as best 

they could until crops would be marketed. Accumulating debts 
would almost wipe out the money to be realized from the sale of 
crops. A typical case is that of a white household of five members— 
the head aged twenty-five, two sisters, aged twenty-one and four¬ 
teen, a brother nineteen, and a niece of two. On relief they received 
$15 a month. During the period of July 15 to August 15 they ha 
no cash and their only food was from a garden. Their debts were: 
rent $95, seed loan $30, groceries $35, doctor $5. The proceeds from 
the two bales of cotton and the corn they raised would net them 
approximately $200, leaving a cash balance of $35. 
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The sharecroppers’ diet was decidedly deficient. Physical dis¬ 
abilities requiring medical care were reported by a considerable 
number of cases; only a small percentage were receiving such care. 

HOUSEHOLDS WITH EMPLOYABLE HEADS (OTHER THAN SHARECROPPERS) 

The 73 cases in this group were closed for a variety of reasons— 
inaccessibility of work projects, failure to co-operate with the relief 
agency, refusal to work, failure to report for work, reduced funds, 
work relief project ended, etc. A majority of them seemed to be 
about as well off as they had been on the relief rolls. The cases can 
be divided roughly into three categories: (1) families apparently able 
to get along fairly well without relief; (2) families accustomed to a 
very low standard of living who had received slight benefit from re¬ 
lief and hence suffered but little when relief stopped; and (3) some 25 
families who were reduced to a desperate state of need when they 
were dropped from relief rolls. 

Average receipts during the last month of relief were $19 as com¬ 
pared with $17 from July 15 to August 15. Five per cent of the 
cases, however, were without income and another 15 per cent re¬ 
ported less than $5.00. The average hourly rate of pay was distinctly 
higher than that of the other groups. About one-fifth of these cases 
received some assistance from relatives. The average indebtedness 
reported was $39. 

Half of these households reported no food problems. The others 
reported meager or unbalanced diets. Most cases of disability were 
receiving treatment. 

To consider the three parts of the Georgia survey as a whole, only 
a few of the cases studied had secured employment affording a de¬ 
cent subsistence. The slight aid extended by social agencies reached 
a very small number. For the most part, the families in these studies 
represent persons whose basic needs were not being met when the 
surveys were made (August, 1935), and for whose future needs ade¬ 
quate provision had not been made by the local communities. 

SIOUX FALLS 1 

The survey in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, sought to trace the 
changes in the economic status of 147 cases closed from the relief 

1 See W.P.A. Research Bulletin, Series II, No. 11, prepared by Edward J. Webster. 
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rolls in July, 1935. More than half of these dosings were made 
possible by reported private employment. The remainder are ac¬ 
counted for by a special order to suspend relief which was issued in 
response to widespread rumors that relief persons were refusing em¬ 
ployment in the harvest fields. 1 

Interviews were completed for no households. The group was 
highly representative of the Sioux Falls region. All persons were 
white; native Americans greatly predominated. Practically all the 
families had one or more employable members. Two-thirds of the 
heads of households had completed eight or more grades of school¬ 
ing; only one was illiterate. The group exhibited a wide variety of 
usual occupations and a high degree of work stability. Half of them 
had worked 10 years or more at their usual occupations; about the 
same proportion had served a single employer from 5 to more than 
20 years. The duration of emergency relief varied from 1 to 19 
months; one-half of the cases received relief for less than 11 months 
and one-fourth for less than 6 months. 

The median income of the 110 households increased from $38.89 
for the last month of relief to $47.50 from September 15 to October 
15. The employment status of these cases during the month im¬ 
mediately preceding the interview indicated, however, that their 
prospects had not improved as much as the average increase in 
income suggests. Only one-sixty regarded their jobs as “permanent.” 
The jobs of about three-tenths were clearly seasonal and the others 
were uncertain. One-sixth remained unemployed. Within 10 weeks 
after the closing, 50 of the 110 households had found it necessary to 
reapply for relief. The employment status of these workers is all the 
more significant when it is recalled that the period under considera¬ 
tion fell within a season of peak employment. 

The study revealed that the reported opportunities for harvest- 

field employment in the vicinity of Sioux Falls were much exagger¬ 
ated and that such jobs were neither sufficiently numerous nor re¬ 
munerative to make possible any significant reduction of the relief 
rolls. Harvesting provided employment to less than one-third of the 
families interviewed. It was reported by the National Re-employ¬ 
ment Service that the prevailing wage tended to drop from about 

1 See the Monthly Report F.E.R.A ., July, 1935* 
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$2.50 a day to $2.00 a day when the suspension of relief was an¬ 
nounced. The median amount earned by each worker during the 
eight-week period from July 21 to September 15 was $ 33 - 75 - The 
financial condition of South Dakota farmers was too precarious and 
their debts were too pressing to enable many of them to hire extra 
workers, even at the summer peak of farm work. The published 
rumors that relief persons were unwilling to accept harvest-field 
jobs appear to have originated largely with the type of farmer who 
expects men to work for a dollar a day and support themselves and 

their dependents. 

Living conditions for these families showed comparatively little 
change after the closings. A third of them were able to improve 
their diets, but about half were forced to get along with cheaper 
foods. Housing facilities continued to be decidedly inadequate. 
Twenty-five houses were reported as owned; seven of them were 
valued at from $25 to $100 each. The median rent paid by 93 house¬ 
holds was $13.49 per month; more than one-fourth paid less than 
$10. Of 35 insurance policies (totaling $69,000), which were held 4 
years ago, 23 had been surrendered. Before the closing, 80 house¬ 
holds had already accumulated debts for which the median was $73 
(exclusive of long-term mortgages). Twenty-five households had in¬ 
creased their debts appreciably and 5 had incurred their first debts 
since the closings. Fifty-two households reported urgent dental, 
medical, and surgical needs. 

SOUTH DAKOTA COUNTIES 1 

This study was based upon a sample of 214 families drawn from 
cases closed in four South Dakota counties during June and July, 
1935, as a result of two administrative orders. The first of these 
provided for the closing of all cases who did not reapply for relief 
during the month ending June 20. The second, ordering that all 
relief be temporarily suspended, was in response to charges that 
members of relief families were unwilling to accept private employ¬ 
ment in the harvest fields. 

The group studied included very few cases in which there was no 
employable member. More than 80 per cent of the household heads 

1 See W.P.A. Research Bulletin, Series II, No. 12, by Wynn and Blackwell. 
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were farm operators. Most of them had been rather substantial 
farmers with fairly large plantings even in 1935. Eighty-eight per 
cent of the cases in the sample lived in the open country. Only a 
negligible number of the 214 cases had ever received public or private 
assistance before receiving emergency relief. Eleven months was the 
average period they had received relief since March 1, 1934. 

The incomes of these families, averaging $27.56 for the last relief 
month, declined sharply to an average of $15.20 for the post-relief 
month. This decrease was to be expected in view of the fact that 
relief grants had composed about two-thirds of the average total 
income in the earlier month. 

Private income was much larger in the post-relief period than dur¬ 
ing the last month of relief. Almost twice as many families reported 
private incomes, and the average amount reported was more than 
doubled. 

The favorable aspect of this comparison must be qualified by the 
seasonal character of much of this private income. Most of the 
farm cases derived the bulk of their income from the sale of dairy 
and poultry products, and such sales are considerably larger in the 
early autumn than in June and July. Nearly one-half of the private 
employment reported was partly or wholly seasonal in character 
(usually in agriculture). Other factors, not reflected in the income 
data, contributed to the economic self-sufficiency of these families. 
Many households benefited by produce and livestock raised at home. 
Payments by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration were 
made to about 10 per cent of the cases during the post-relief period. 

Only 11 per cent of the cases reported that they had been able to 
find employment in the harvest fields, despite the fact that the study 
covered a peak period for this type of work. Farm operators were 
probably too busy on their own farms to accept outside employment, 
but even farm laborers reported that little harvest work was avail¬ 
able. # . 

The large debts of these families and their relatively few liqui 

assets revealed their precarious economic status. Three-fourths of 
the farm owners had mortgages (averaging over $4,000) on their 
real property, and practically all of the cases reported short-term 

debts which averaged over $1,100. 
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Five-sixths of the families reported some immediate needs. Most 
frequent among such needs were clothing, bedding, and medical 
care. These needs were sufficiently imperative in nearly 50 per cent 
of the cases to require outside assistance during the coming winter. 
About one-third of the farm operators reported that they would 
need Government aid in order to buy seed and other necessities for 

their 1936 crops. 

None of the cases in this sample had received aid from any public 
or private agency subsequent to their removal from relief rolls. With 
property-tax delinquencies increasing, State and local authorities 
find it difficult to accept additional relief cases. Less than 10 per 
cent of the cases had been certified for the Works Program by 
December r. Since so many of them are farm operators, some such 
means of rehabilitation as that offered by the Resettlement Adminis¬ 
tration would appear more nearly to meet their problems. 

TWO COLORADO COUNTIES 1 

According to an administrative order of July 1, 1935, all unem¬ 
ployable relief cases in Colorado were to be removed from the emer¬ 
gency relief rolls. By September 30 substantially all such cases were 
being cared for by State and local agencies. Kit Carson and Weld 
Counties were studied as representative of two rural areas of the 
State: winter wheat and sugar beets. 

Through family interviews full information was obtained for a 
random sample of 72 rural cases removed from emergency relief rolls 
during June and July, 1935. Only seven of these unemployable cases 
had ever received aid from a welfare agency prior to emergency 
relief. The 72 cases had received emergency relief for an average of 

16 months each. Early in the emergency relief program this par¬ 
ticular group of families tended to require only intermittent relief. 
Three main types of unemployability were represented: in 45 cases 
the head of the household was sixty-five years of age or over; in 

17 cases the head was physically or mentally disabled; in 10 cases 
the head was a woman with one or more children. 

The average monthly income of the 72 families was slightly lower 
after emergency relief ceased, declining from $20.15 to $18.54. 

1 See W.P.A. Research Bulletin, Series II, No. 13, prepared by Gordon Blackwell. 
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(Monthly income here excludes the value of poultry, dairy, and gar¬ 
den products produced and consumed at home.) Both the number 
of cases having private income and the amount of such income 
increased after emergency relief ceased. Half of the 18 cases having 
private employment other than farm operation reported it to be of 
a seasonal nature. Sixteen cases attempted to farm in 1935, but only 
four reported a gross cash income of more than $100 from the sale 
of crops and livestock (including expected receipts). 

About two-thirds of the 20 property owners had their property 
mortgaged; the mortgages averaged nearly $1,500. Almost three- 
fourths of all cases owed short-term debts which averaged $209. 
During the 4 or 5 months since the date of closing, 30 cases had con¬ 
tracted debts averaging $30. Eleven families had life insurance in 
force but most of them had borrowed to the limit on their policies. 
It appeared that few available resources existed which these families 
had not exhausted and that a large majority would continue to be 

dependent upon some form of public assistance. 

Generally adequate diets were reported. This was partly due to 
the fact that approximately half of the cases had small gardens and a 
few chickens or livestock. Almost three-fifths of the cases, however, 
reported other immediate and definite needs. The lack of adequate 
housing was a serious problem for approximately one-third of the 
families. More than one-third were in need of winter clothing. One- 
sixth reported inability to obtain adequate winter fuel. One in seven 
needed prompt medical care. Over half of the cases stated that 
they would be unable to get through the winter on the amount of 

assistance being provided in November. 

Without State aid, the two counties studied would have been 

utterly unable to assume the relief burden that was transferred to 
them. Between July and October, this aid amounted to more than 
four times the total expended from county funds for relief purposes 
State aid, based on the total number of cases aided, ranged from 
$11 to $18 per case during this period. Even with this State aid, 
the total amount of available funds did not increase in proportion 
to the rise in the burden of caring for unemployables after July 1. 

On the whole, it appears that the transfer of unemployable cases 
from Federal to State and local care has been accomplished mo 
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satisfactorily in Colorado than in the other areas surveyed. This 
conclusion is verified by unpublished data collected in Denver for 
urban cases which indicate that the average relief allowance (from 
State and county funds) in September was only slightly less than 
the average during the period of Federal aid. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 1 

In August, 1935, nearly 500 unemployable relief cases in Little 
Rock were transferred from Federal to State care. About one-third 
of this number (149 cases) were selected at random and a survey was 
made to compare their condition before and after Federal aid ceased. 
The average income of $11.76 in July, 1935 (the last month of Fed¬ 
eral aid), declined to $7.01 in October. This 40 per cent reduction 
primarily reflected decreases in the amount of public assistance, 
since income from employment and other sources was negligible. 

Less than one-half of the households studied were white. Over 
two-thirds of the group were individuals living alone. Unemploy¬ 
ability was due to old age, physical disabilities, and disease; 64 
heads of households were females. Medical attention was an urgent 
need in at least 34 instances. 

A large majority (93) of the heads of households had been un¬ 
skilled workers—chiefly common laborers or domestics. Of the 
others, 18 had been classified as skilled workers and 20 had been 
nonmanual workers (mostly salesmen). Average weekly earnings at 
their last private job in their usual occupation ranged from $5.00 
for Negro female workers to $21 for white males. Only 21 household 
heads had attended high school; 38 heads were unable to read or 
write English. The Negro group had received relief for a period of 
19 months, and the white group for 17 months. More than one-half 
of all cases studied had a relief history prior to June, 1933, when 
Federal aid began. 

Family incomes consisted mainly of grocery orders and surplus 
commodities. All but five cases had no cash income to cover expendi¬ 
tures for clothing, medical care, and incidental household or personal 
needs. Only 36 households reported debts, and these averaged only 
$ 4 - 74 - 

1 See W.P.A. Research Bulletin, Series II, No. 14, prepared by Arinin H. Sterner. 
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Housing conditions were extremely unsatisfactory, especially in 
the rent-free dwellings. Shanties, garages, and condemned commer¬ 
cial buildings were sometimes used for living quarters. The average 
monthly rental for families paying rent was $545- Twenty-one 
families owned homes ranging in value from $100 to $2,000. Mort¬ 
gages were reported in four instances and tax delinquencies in six. 

One-third of the households mentioned food as their most urgent 
need. Only 53 households reported 3 meals a day; 62 families aver¬ 
aged 2 a day; and 14 families reported 3 meals in the last 3 days. 


BALTIMORE COUNTY (EXCLUDES BALTIMORE CITY), MARYLAND 1 

On March 21, 1935, all relief cases in Baltimore County (1,629) 
were closed for re-examination. Provision was made to assist work¬ 
ers to find jobs and to take back on the relief rolls those unable to 
shift for themselves. The number of cases in the county in the three 
following months, April, May, and June, averaged about 500, in¬ 
cluding some new cases as well as the reopened cases. 

The closing of relief cases in Baltimore County was more of an 
organized campaign to secure employment than an arbitrary sweep¬ 
ing order to cut off relief. The effort was supported by a substantial 
increase in employment opportunities in the region which might well 
have absorbed many relief persons even if no effort had been made to 
secure employment for them. The survey covered 1,022 cases out 
of the 1,629 originally closed; it excluded those cases which were 
returned to the relief rolls. It was designed to discover how cases 
which did not return to relief rolls subsisted during the 3 months 


subsequent to closing. . . , 

The study sought to answer three questions with reference to t e 

adjustments of these cases subsequent to closing. First, to what 

extent did employable members get work? Second, was there a shi 

downward or upward occupationally? Third, to what degree was 

there a decrease or increase in the income of these cases? 

There was a monthly increase in the percentage employed of the 

1,022 cases with one or more employable members. . . . • beas0 ^ 

5 1 1 • _nrvnn rr arm QllTTlTTlGr 


employment in agncimmc mu.--- * “ , • rp „, p , 

months. Certain industrial plants in the county showed increases 

. See W.P.A. Rcietrck BMn, Series II, No. ro, b y W.O. Brown end M. L. Trippe. 
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in employment and the employment index for the industries of Bal¬ 
timore City showed a rise for the months of this study. From the 
standpoint of opportunities for work, the relief authorities selected 
the proper time for the reduction of relief rolls. It is impossible, of 
course, to ascertain how many of the workers would have availed 
themselves of the same employment opportunities if relief had not 

been withdrawn. 

It should be emphasized that at no time were all individual 
workers and households employed. In June, for example, 145 house¬ 
holds had no employed member and 447 employable persons were 
without jobs. Moreover, employment is not an invariable index of 
welfare. 

Associated with this increase in employment was a slight tend¬ 
ency for workers to accept jobs below the economic level of their 
usual employment. This happened in about 7 per cent of the cases. 
Their usual occupational status was maintained by 71 per cent of 
the workers; 22 per cent obtained no job at all. 

In the main, these 1,022 households had higher average incomes 
subsequent to closing than they had prior to closing (January and 
February). Thus in January, February, and March the median 
monthly incomes (including relief) were $23.10, $22.70, and $20.50, 
respectively; whereas in April, May, and June the incomes were 
$29.60, $36.70, and $40.30, respectively. (In April, May and June, 
median incomes of the cases with male heads were $29.90, $38.10, 
and $42.20, as compared with $15.50, $17.30, and $24.30 for cases 
with female heads.) The favorable trend indicated by the above 
figures must not be allowed to obscure the fact that a considerable 
percentage of these cases either had a very low income or no income 
at all during the months after closing. Cases earning less than $20 
constituted 38 per cent of all cases in April, 30 per cent in May, and 
26 per cent in June. Considering the large average size of these 
cases, it is obvious that even those with the highest incomes had no 
more than enough for their minimum needs. And in the light of the 
brief period of the follow-up and the seasonal nature of the employ¬ 
ment secured, there is no assurance that these households will not 
have to reapply for relief. 



SECTION II 


THE ORGANIZATION OF A FEDERAL 

RELIEF PROGRAM 

i. Some Regulations Governing Expenditures of Federal 

Emergency Relief Funds 1 

ADEQUACY OE RELIEF 

{Either work relief or direct relief) 

Relief shall be given as provided in this act to all needy unem¬ 
ployed persons and/or to their dependents. Those whose employ¬ 
ment or available resources are inadequate to provide the necessities 
of life for themselves and/or their dependents are included. 


adminis 


the political 


ing relief, in so far as lies in their power, to see to it that all such 
needy unemployed persons and/or their dependents shall receive 
sufficient relief to prevent physical suffering and to maintain mini¬ 
mum living standards. 

It also imposes an obligation on the part of the State emergency 
relief administration and the local relief administration to see that 
no relief is given to persons unless they are actually in need, and 
that such relief as is allowed is adjusted to the actual needs of each 

individual or family. 

At the same time the obligation exists to develop maximum effi¬ 
ciency and economy in the furnishing of relief, with a minimum of 

delay in providing relief to those in distress. 

The amount of relief to be given must be based on the following: 

i An estimate of the weekly needs of the individual or family, 
including an allowance for food sufficient to maintain physical weff- 
being for shelter, the provisions of fuel for cooking and for warmth 
when necessary, medical care and other necessities. Taxes may be 

. These RfoUsoni *epiWfcM So. 3. which were issued July ml. ^ F.E.R.A., 
had great influence in raising standards of relief promptly in many areas. 
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allowed in lieu of allowances for shelter, and not to exceed the normal 
rent allowance—providing such tax allowance is necessary in order 
to maintain the shelter or home of the relief recipient. 

2. An estimate of the weekly income of the family, including 
wages or other cash income, produce of farm or garden, and all 

other resources. 

3. The relief granted should be sufficient to provide the estimated 
weekly needs to the extent that the family is unable to do so from 
its own resources. 

Any or all of the following types of relief may be allowed under 
direct relief or under work relief: 

1. Food, and/or food orders or allowance, determined by the 
number, ages, and needs of the individual members of the family 
in general accordance with standard food schedules. 

2. Orders or allowances for the provision of shelter, or its equiva¬ 
lent, where necessary. 

3. Orders or allowances for light, gas, fuel, and water for current 
needs. 

4. Orders or allowances for necessary household supplies. 

5. Clothing or orders or allowances for clothing sufficient for 
emergency needs. 

6. Orders or allowances for medicine, medical supplies, and/or 
medical attendance to be furnished in the home. 

See further interpretation under “Direct Relief.” 

INVESTIGATION AND SERVICE 

(Work relief and direct relief) 

To carry out the purposes of the Federal Emergency Relief Act 
of 1933 the investigation of all applications for direct and/or work 
relief is required. The following rules are hereby established: 

1. Each local relief administration should have at least one trained 
and experienced investigator on its staff; if additional investigators 
are to be employed to meet this emergency, the first one employed 
should have had training and experience. In the larger public wel¬ 
fare districts, where there are a number of investigators, there 
should be no less than one supervisor, trained and experienced in 
the essential elements of family case work and relief administration, 
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to supervise the work of not more than twenty investigating staff 
workers. 

2. Registration records of all local applications for relief should 
be kept at a central office. Where no such central registration index 
now exists, one should be established by the local relief administra¬ 
tion. This is absolutely necessary if duplication is to be avoided 
where there is more than one agency, either public or private, ad¬ 
ministering relief. 

3. The minimum investigation shall include a prompt visit to the 
home; inquiry as to real property, bank accounts, and other financial 
resources of the family; an interview with at least one recent em¬ 


ployer; and determination of the ability and agreement of family, 
relatives, friends, and churches and other organizations to assist; 
also the liability under public welfare laws of the several states, of 
members of a family, or relatives, to assume such support in order 


to prevent such member becoming a public charge. 

4. Investigation shall be made, not only of persons applying di¬ 
rectly to the office but also of those reported to it. In this emergency, 
it is the duty of those responsible for the administration of unem¬ 
ployment relief to seek out persons in need, and to secure the co¬ 
operation of clergymen, school teachers, nurses, and organizations 

that might assist. 

5. There must be contact with each family through visits at least 
once a month, or oftener if necessary. The local field worker should 
be in sufficiently close touch with the family situation to avoid the 
necessity of applicants reapplying to the office for each individual 


order. 


6. Investigators should not be overloaded with cases. While no 
exact standard is being set as to the number of cases per worker, 
State emergency relief administrators should see to it that a suffi¬ 
cient number of workers are utilized in each local relief distnct to 

insure reasonable investigation procedure. 

7 Relief should be given only to persons in need of rehef, and on 

the basis of budgetary efficiency established after careful investiga¬ 


tion. 


8. Duplication of relief must be avoided, and every precaution 
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should be taken to prevent overlapping of relief agencies, both pub¬ 
lic and private. 

9. Frequent and careful reinvestigation should be undertaken at 
regular intervals in order to establish the continued need of those 
who are receiving relief in order to determine whether or not some 
member of the family may have obtained part- or full-time work, 
which would indicate the necessity for cutting down or cutting off 
of relief. Where adequate staff for investigation is provided, under 
able direction and supervision, these reinvestigations may be carried 
out automatically and the relief rolls kept clear of those who do 

not qualify. 

DIRECT RELIEF 

Such relief shall be in the form of food, shelter, clothing, light, 
fuel, necessary household supplies, medicine, medical supplies, and 
medical attendance, or the cash equivalent of these to the person 
in his own home. 

Direct relief does not include relief—where provision is already 
made under existing laws-—for widows or their dependents, and/or 
aged persons. There is further disallowed the payment of hospital 
bills or institutional care, and the cost of the boarding out of chil¬ 
dren. 

Any or all of the following types of relief may be granted: 

x. Food, in the form of food order, determined by the number, 
ages, and needs of the individual members of the family in general 
accordance with standard food schedules. 

2. Orders for the payment of current rent, or its equivalent, 
where necessary. 

3. Orders for light, gas, fuel, and water for current needs. 

4. Necessary household supplies. 

5. Clothing or orders for clothing sufficient for emergency needs. 

6. Orders for medicine, medical supplies, and/or medical attend¬ 
ance to be furnished in the home. 

A broad interpretation of direct relief may be followed by the 

State relief administration where such is called for in meeting the 

immediate needs of individuals or families, or in aiding such needy 

persons in providing the necessities of life for themselves and/or their 
dependents. 
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Feed for livestock cannot be allowed as a relief expenditure except 
feed for domestic livestock may be allowed as a relief expenditure 
where such allowance makes it possible for the distressed family to 
produce additional food for the immediate family need. 

Seed for gardens under the same reasoning may likewise be al¬ 
lowed as a relief measure. 

Tax or mortgage interest payments on real property (home and 
land) may be allowed in lieu of rent as a relief measure where such 
allowance is no greater than the normal minimum relief rent allow¬ 
ance and when such payment of tax or mortgage interest is vitally 
necessary in preventing the loss of the home and the eviction of 

the owner. 

A liberal interpretation of direct relief as above indicated must 
be controlled by the rule of reason and public policy. Under no 
circumstances shall an allowance be made which makes provision 
for other than the emergency needs of the immediate family. State 
relief administrations are not authorized to make allowances for 
feed or seed to such an extent that provision is made possible for 
more than the individual family requirements. Likewise, tax or 
mortgage interest payments in lieu of rent shall be allowed only on 
properties occupied and held title to by relief recipients. In no event 
shall a relief grant be made which directly or indirectly makes pos¬ 
sible an increased capital investment in private properties. 


2. Federal-State Relationships: The Federal Relief 

Administrator and the Governors 1 


During the month of June the Federal Emergency Relief Ad¬ 
ministrator held meetings with representatives of the United States 
Employment Service and of the Public Works Administration, 
at which meetings the co-operation of the three agencies in their 
common task of relieving unemployment was discussed, and plans 


laid for the correlation of programs. 

On June 27 the Federal Relief Administration made the first grant 

under subsection (c). This was in the sum of $808,429, and was made 
to the State of Texas. In forwarding this amount, the Administrator 

wrote to the Governor as follows, in part: 

. From Monthly Reports F.E.R.A., May-June, r 9 33 , PP- 4 ~ 5 ; July, * 933 , PP- 4 - 6 . 


December, 1933, pp. i“3- 
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In making these funds available to Texas, I wish to point out that it is going 
to be possible to carry only a part of the cost of unemployment rebel in the 
State of Texas out of Federal funds. I understand that there is pending a pro¬ 
posal to amend the State constitution so as to permit the legislature to bond 
the State up to twenty million for relief of the unemployed. What I wish to 
make clear is that funds must be made available by the State and/or its political 
subdivisions, by this or some other means, if we are to continue to make grants 

from the Federal funds. 

I understand that the people are to vote on the $20,000,000 bond proposa 
for the unemployed in August. It being true that between now and that time 
there is no way by which the State could make available funds, we shall continue 
to grant funds upon proper showing by your official State agent, for the period 
between now and the election. Following the date of election, however, we shall 
have to require you to provide from State or local funds your fair share if any 
further funds are to be granted from Federal funds. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 was designated by 
Congress as “An Act to provide for co-operation by the Federal 
Government with the several States and Territories and the District 
of Columbia in relieving the hardship and suffering caused by un¬ 
employment, and for other purposes.” 

The intention of Congress that the Federal Government should 
co-operate with the States, as opposed to assuming the entire burden 
of relief, is made clear, not alone in the designation quoted above 
but in the provisions of the act which stipulate that grants shall be 
made on a matching basis of one Federal dollar to three of public 
moneys from all sources spent by the States. 

Another proof of this intent lies in the fact that, to meet a bill of 
approximately $1,000,000,000 a year, Congress made available only 
$500,000,000. 

It is thus amply clear that the several States must, by law as in 
humanity, provide their share of the total relief costs. Not to do 
so would entail unthinkable suffering by large numbers of their 
citizens. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administrator has made it clear 
that, on behalf of those destitute persons for whose aid the funds at 
his disposal were appropriated, he would insist upon adequate relief 
appropriations or taxes by the States. 

Carrying out this announced policy in specific cases the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator sent the following telegram to the 
Governor of Kentucky: 
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In conference yesterday with your relief administration, it develops that 
Kentucky has funds for the relief of unemployed only until about the middle of 
August. It also developed that no State funds have been appropriated directly 
for unemployment during this crisis and that while some of the cities have ap¬ 
propriated considerable sums these are now exhausted so that all relief in Ken¬ 
tucky at this date is financed from Federal grants. I wish to make it perfectly 
clear to you that the Federal Relief Administration will not continue to finance 
relief work beyond August 15. In view of difficult financial situation in many 
counties and cities it would seem imperative that special session of legislature 
be called at once to provide substantial funds so that Kentucky will pay for a 
reasonable share of the cost of caring for its own destitute. I am sure you fully 
appreciate reasonableness of this position on part of the Federal Relief Adminis¬ 
tration. 


On July 20 the Governor of Ohio was advised, in the following 
letter, that the State must carry a much larger share of its relief 
cost than it had previously done: 


I have your letter of July 13, in which you ask for an appropriation of $4,000,- 
000 under subsection (c) of the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933. 

On June 8 I wired you in part as follows: 

“I think you should know that it is not my present intention to make any 
further grants to Ohio other than those funds available on a matching basis.” 

At that time the Ohio Legislature was in session. They made no adequate 
provision for meeting Ohio’s share of relief to the unemployed. This, I take it, 
is the reason why you find it necessary to ask for a grant in addition to the one- 
third of the amount expended by Ohio from public moneys from all sources 
which I am prepared to make available. If this additional grant were to be 
made, the Federal Government would be meeting three-fourths of all expendi¬ 
tures on behalf of the unemployed within your State. This, it seems to me, is 
an unreasonable share to ask the Federal Government to carry. I regret, there¬ 


fore, that I cannot consider granting additional money to Ohio under subsec¬ 
tion (c) of the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933, until Ohio has made 
provision to carry a much larger share of the unemployment relief load than 


it has provided up to this time. 

Only through adequate provision being made by States and local subdi¬ 
visions of the States in addition to grants from the Federal Government, can 
sufficient money be made available to meet in an adequate way the present 


relief needs of the unemployed. 


The Governor of Colorado was requested on July 21 to specify 
in an early answer the methods by which the State would arrange 
to meet its reasonable share of unemployment relief. The letter of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator read as follows. 
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The following facts call for an immediate understanding being reached be¬ 
tween the State of Colorado and the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 

in the interest of the unemployed of your State. 

Over 8 s per cent of Colorado’s relief funds since January i, 1933, have been 
supplied by the Federal Government, less than 15 per cent by local communities 
and nothing by the State. In May, 1933. this disproportion was even more 
marked, the Federal Government furnishing over 91 per cent of the relief mon¬ 
eys expended in Colorado. This, it seems to me, is an unreasonable share to 

ask the Federal Government to carry. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 provides for co-operation by 

the Federal Government with the several States in relieving hardship and suffer¬ 
ing caused by unemployment. To make this co-operation effective $500,000,000 
was appropriated by Congress. This sum is not adequate to relieve the hardship 
and suffering caused by unemployment if the Federal Government is to carry 
such a disproportionate share of the cost of relief in States as it is now carrying 

in Colorado. 

I regret, therefore, to inform you that I cannot consider granting additional 
money to Colorado until the State of Colorado and its local subdivisions, either 
or both, have made provision to carry a much larger share of the unemploy¬ 
ment relief load than has been provided up to this time. 

So that there may be no interim period in which the unemployed will not 
receive relief, I will appreciate an early response to this letter specifying methods 
by which the State of Colorado will arrange to meet its reasonable share of un¬ 
employment relief. 

That a great national problem existed at the time when the Fed¬ 
eral Emergency Relief Administrator took office on May 22, 1933, 
was shown by the fact that during May [1933], 4,250,000 families, 
or nearly 19,000,000 persons, were receiving relief from public funds. 
State and local relief funds were becoming increasingly inadequate 
to meet the needs, even on a bare subsistence basis. In May, State 
and local governments contributed less than a third of the total 
public relief funds expended in the month. Of the $70,806,338 used 
for unemployment relief in May 1933, 68.9 per cent was derived 
from funds made available to the States through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation under the Emergency Relief and Construction 
Act of 1932. 

The pressure brought upon States and local communities by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administrator was wholly in the interest 
of the unemployed. If reasonably adequate relief was to be given 
to the unemployed, State and local support must be forthcoming. 
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Most states and local communities, when they understood the rea¬ 
son for exerting pressure for the appropriation of funds, co-operated 
fully with the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator in supply¬ 
ing these funds. 

In a few cases, however, the Administrator found it necessary to 
use the power conferred upon him by the Congress to secure reason¬ 
able participation upon the part of the States and local communi¬ 
ties, as well as to insure efficient and adequate administration. Fed¬ 
eral funds were withheld temporarily in several States until those 
States showed a willingness to co-operate. 

The Congress provided another method whereby the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator could insist upon adequate State 
participation. Section 3(ft) provides: 

The Administrator may, under rules and regulations prescribed by the Presi¬ 
dent, assume control of the administration in any State or States where, in his 
judgment, more effective and efficient co-operation between the State and 
Federal authorities may thereby be secured in carrying out the purposes of this 
act. 

The Administrator has found it necessary to exercise this au¬ 
thority [during 1933] in the States of Kentucky and Georgia. 


3 . Methods of Allocating Federal Relief Funds, I933-35 1 


GENERAL STATE] 



ENT OF POLICY 


In connection with all applications for grants of funds under sec¬ 
tion 4(6), detailed reports showing the amount expended for un¬ 
employment relief from public funds during the preceding quarter, 
have been required. In the cases of application for grants from the 
discretionary fund, under section 4(c), briefs have been submitted 
by the States showing the needs for unemployment relief funds, 
setting forth the amounts available from all other sources, and ex¬ 
plaining the reasons why no further amounts could be made avail- 


1 The general statement in the following article is from the Monthly Report of the 
F.E.R.A., December, 1933, pp. 3 ~S- Beginning with the question on p. 791, the o 
lowing material is from the U.S. Senate Report on the Expenditure of Funds Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, Senate Document No. 56 {74th Cong., 1st Sess.). 
extracts are from a letter of transmittal by Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency 


Relief Administrator, pp. vii-xvi. 
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able by the State and its subdivisions. In addition to the require¬ 
ment that these briefs be filed, the Administrator has investigated 
the economic capacities and financial conditions of the States. This 
has been done in part by field representatives, who have at all times 
kept themselves informed of the financial situation in the States 
comprising their territories; and in part by the Administration s 
division of research and statistics which, through the use of public 
documents, correspondence, and field investigation, has collected 
and analyzed financial information concerning the States. 

In calling upon the States to bear their fair share of the cost of 
unemployment relief, the Administrator has not in any way under¬ 
taken to dictate or to suggest the use of any particular type of 
revenues or resources. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration has followed the 
clear intent of the act by financing different proportions of the un¬ 
employment relief load in different States. In some States it has 

supplied only the matching funds.In other states grants have 

been made from the discretionary fund to meet a temporary failure 
to act on the part of the State, but it has been insisted that, after 
the lapse of a reasonable time for the passage of legislation, these 
States should supply their proper share. In still other States, the 
Federal Government has supplied proportions varying up to the 
point at which it has paid practically the total cost of unemploy¬ 
ment relief. 

This wide variation in the proportion of the cost of relief borne 
by the Federal Government in the several States has ample justifica¬ 
tion. In the first place, the relief burden differs among the States. 
In November, 1933, the percentage of all families receiving relief 
in individual states varied from less than 5 per cent to 29 per cent. 
Obviously, the burden of caring for almost one-third of the families 
of the State is an enormously greater strain on its financial resources 
than is the burden of caring for less than one-twentieth of the fami¬ 
lies. 

In the second place, the economic capacities of the States vary 
to an extreme degree. Thus, the estimated per capita wealth of 
States in 1931 varied from $3,411 to $739; individual taxable incomes 
for 1931 taxed under the Federal income tax varied from $2,470 
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per capita to $135 per capita; retail sales in 1929 varied from $566 
to $173 per capita. Agricultural cash income per person engaged in 
agriculture for the average of the years 1929 to 1932, varied from 
$1,610 to $206; and annual wages for wage-earners in manufacturing 
industries in 1931 varied from $1,639 to $585. 

These variations in economic resources are significant in determin¬ 
ing the abilities of the several States to finance unemployment re¬ 
lief. Compared to wealthier States those with relatively smaller re¬ 
sources receive smaller yields from taxes and have smaller borrowing 
powers. Accordingly they have less ability to support government, 
including relief. Indeed, after paying the other basically necessary 
functions of government, States with small resources may have 
little or no revenue left for relief, even though tax rates are high. 

In some States there may be basically adequate economic capac¬ 
ity which, however, cannot be employed because of constitutional 
limitations. Debt limitations of great severity are imposed by the 
constitutions of many States, on both the State governments and 
the local governments. In only 10 States may the legislature incur 
debt by its own action, while in 15 a majority vote of the electorate 
is necessary, and in the remaining 23, a constitutional amendment is 
required. These limitations on the incurring of debt commonly do 
not include debt incurred for the purposes of national defense or 
suppressing insurrection, and are often modified for debts incurred 
to finance casual deficits in revenue, but such exceptions do not 
ordinarily add to the power of incurring debt for relief purposes. 
Constitutional tax limitations, both on the types of taxes permitted 
and on the rates which may be levied, also exist widely. The con¬ 
stitutions in most of the States can be amended only with difficulty 
and after the lapse of a considerable period of time, the minimum 
time required often being two or even more years. In the meantime, 
the State or locality is effectively prevented from making its just 

contribution to unemployment relief. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration has taken into con¬ 
sideration these factors in determining the proportionate amount of 
the cost of unemployment relief which States and localities wou 

bear. 
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What data were required of the States before allotments were made to 

the States by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration? 

The reply to this question must necessarily differentiate between 
grants under subsection (b) and grants under subsection (c) of sec¬ 
tion 4 of the Federal Emergency Relief Act. 1 

Under subsection (6) no discretion was left to the Federal Emer¬ 
gency Relief Administrator except an implied discretion to insist 
upon verification of data submitted to him when there appeared 

to be doubt as to their accuracy. 

Before grants were made to the States under this subsection, 

presentation was required of the following documents: 

x. An application by the Governor of the State upon F.E.R.A. form 5,.... cer¬ 
tifying that the amount requested to be granted did not exceed one-third of the 
amount expended for unemployment relief, as defined by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Act of 1933 and Rules and Regulations of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator, out of all public moneys from all sources during the specified 
quarter. 

2. Certified reports signed by officials of the State emergency relief adminis¬ 
trations, or other responsible State officials, showing by months and in greater 
detail the amounts claimed by the Governor to have been expended for emer¬ 
gency relief.These reports, and many other statements submitted by the 

Governors, were, wherever question concerning their accuracy seemed to exist, 
reviewed by agents of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and re¬ 
turned for revision or verification whenever necessary. Grants were thereupon 
made upon the basis of the Governor’s application, as reviewed by the Federal 
Administrator and his agents. 

Through the month of November, 1933, $196,477,410 were grant¬ 
ed to the several States under subsection (6), as against $98,132,166 
under subsection (c). It had been found earlier that in some States 
the funds which could be made available under subsection ( b ) were 
inadequate to meet necessities for relief. It became apparent that 
the $250,000,000 appropriated for expenditure in accordance with 
subsection (6) was rapidly approaching exhaustion and that, while 
it had been possible to make grants on the basis of the first, second, 
and third quarters of 1933, the funds appropriated for the purposes 
of this subsection would not cover grants based upon expenditures 
during the fourth quarter of the year. 

1 [See above, pp. 746-47.] 
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Subsection ( d ) of section 4 of the Federal Emergency Relief Act 
of 1933 provided that: 

d) After October 1, 1933.the unexpended balance of the amounts 

available .... may, in the discretion of the Administrator and with the ap¬ 
proval of the President, be available for grants under subsection (c). 

The President, therefore, in response to a communication from 
the Administrator, dated November 11,1933, approved the transfer 
to subsection (c) of the amounts remaining available under subsec¬ 
tion ( b ). While a few further grants were made to the States on the 
basis of the third quarter of 1933, all other subsequent grants by 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration have been made under 
subsection (c ). 

Under subsection (c) of section 4, the Federal Emergency Relief 
Act provided that: 

c) The balance of the amounts made available by this Act, .... shall be 
used for grants to be made whenever, .... the Administrator finds that the 
combined moneys which can be made available within the State from all sources, 
.... will fall below the estimated needs within the State. 

No specific limitations were imposed by the act upon the dis¬ 
cretion of the Administrator in making grants under this subsection. 

As a basis for action upon applications, section 5 authorized the 
Administrator to require, in such form as he might require, informa¬ 
tion on sundry points. It was found in practice that instead of 
awaiting the submission of an application before the presentation of 
this information it was necessary, in order to be able to consider 
requests for funds, to institute a system of reports to be submitted by 
the State emergency relief administration at monthly intervals. 

These reports have been regularly subjected to close verification 
by the staff of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration.. Be¬ 
yond this verification of the reports in Washington, field examiners 
have further verified the reports in the field and have regularly 
inspected the records of the State emergency relief administrations 
upon which the reports to this Administration have been based. 

With these reports from the States as a basis for consideration of 
requests for funds, each State has been required to submit monthly 
an application for such funds as it estimated would be necessary 
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during the next month to supplement available State and local 
funds. 

Further, before acting upon requests for funds and under sub¬ 
section (c) , recommendations have been required from the field rep¬ 
resentatives of the Federal Administrator, each of whom has been 
responsible for the general supervision of the interests of the Federal 
Administration in a specified group of States, involving close famili¬ 
arity with rates of expenditures and purposes for which expenditures 
have been made in the States. The general considerations which 
have governed the weight given to different factors presented by 
the applications and their supporting data and by the recommenda¬ 
tions of the field personnel are discussed in the reply to the third 

question of the committee. 

What co-operation or assistance was required of the several States to 

which appropriations or allotments were made? 

In the early stages of the depression it was anticipated that relief 
needs, as in the past, would be met principally by local private re¬ 
lief agencies. It soon became evident, however, that the resources 
of these agencies were being dried up by the depression and that 
relief must in large part become a responsibility of the State and 
local governments, and possibly of the Federal Government. The 
Federal Government deferred direct participation, but in the Emer¬ 
gency Relief and Construction Act of 1932 authorized loans to 
municipalities for relief purposes, taking their bonds as security, 
or similar loans to States to be liquidated by withholding Federal 
highway subsidies. Approximately $280,000,000 were loaned under 
this latter stipulation, the repayments of which were waived by 
Congress in June, 1934. About $20,000,000 are still owed the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation by cities and counties who issued 
their own obligations as security for advances. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Act, which became effective May 
I2 > I 933> st lll recognized local and State responsibility for relief. 
The first appropriation of one-half billion dollars was divided into 
two parts—one-half to be available for grants to the States on the 
basis of $1.00 of Federal for each $3.00 of public money from all 
sources spent in the State for unemployment relief during the pre¬ 
ceding 3 months; and one-half as a discretionary fund from which 
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grants could be made to those States whose financial resources were 
insufficient to finance needs on a matching basis. This distinction 
was eventually waived to permit the greatest possible flexibility of 
funds. 

The Relief Act does not contemplate that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment shall assume entire responsibility for the cost of relief. It 

states in its preamble that it is the purpose of the Fed¬ 
eral Government to “co-operate more effectively with the several 
States and Territories.... in furnishing relief to their needy and 
distressed people.” 

This primary responsibility of the States and their localities for 
relief is even more clearly stated in the body of the act which au¬ 
thorizes the Relief Administrator to make direct grants when he 
“finds that the combined moneys which can be made available with¬ 
in the State from all sources.... will fall below the estimated 



needs. 

At a conference of governors and State emergency relief adminis¬ 
trators on June 14,1933, the President stated 1 that: “The Emergency 
Relief Act is an expression of the Federal Government’s determina¬ 
tion to co-operate with the States and local communities with regard 

to financing the emergency relief work.” 

More recently, at a community chest conference the President 
said: “It is our eager hope, as we know it is yours, that soon the 

entire burden of relief may be returned to local shoulders.” 

Thus the Act and the President’s statement, while liberalizing 

the conditions under which Federal funds might be used for emer¬ 
gency relief, reaffirmed the earlier position of Federal authorities 
that relief was primarily a State and local problem; that relief was 
an obligation that the States and localities should meet to the extent 
of their abilities, after which supplementary aid from the Federal 

Government might be expected. 

The gradual shifting of the point of view with respect to Federal 
and State participation in meeting the relief burden, the lack of 
full appreciation of the magnitude of the need, the irregularity of 
meeting of State legislatures, the number of families on relief, and 
variation in the amount of funds given to families in the vanous 


1 [See above, p. 749.] 
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areas have all contributed toward considerable variation in the 
amounts of money allotted by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad¬ 
ministration in its co-operation with the States. 

With the beginning of 1935, however, there were 43 State legisla¬ 
tures in regular session and another due to meet early in April. 
Accordingly, as early as July, i 934 > the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration undertook to formulate some bases which would in¬ 
dicate to what extent each State might be expected to join with the 
Federal Government in meeting its relief requirements. While many 
other factors had to be taken into consideration the outstanding 
ones were need and the economic capacity of each State to bear 
the taxes to make available their share of the cost. 

But before determining the economic capacity of each State it 
was necessary to estimate the total amount of contributions that 
might reasonably be expected from all States. In 1934, such con¬ 
tributions amounted to $409,435,735, out °f a total of $1,478,406,- 
447, or 27.7 per cent. It was believed that, were all States to con¬ 
tribute in accordance with their ability, the total of State and local 
contributions would be between $500,000,000 and $600,000,000. Al¬ 
so this figure represents something less than 10 per cent of the total 
estimated $6,200,000,000 taxes levied for State and local purposes 
in 1934. 

To provide for a proper distribution of this sum among the several 
States was then a problem of estimating the economic capacity of 
each and of making certain adjustments due to drought in the 
middle continental area, the increased value of agricultural products 
in the seaboard and Gulf States, Federal payments resulting from 
the curtailments of the production of certain agricultural products, 
etc. 

Unfortunately, there are not available absolute criteria of taxing 
capacity such as taxable wealth and taxable income. Accordingly, 
the matter of determining the financial ability of the several States 
was approached by three different methods, anticipating that each 
would be a check as to the accuracy of the other. 

Since absolute data were not available as to economic ability, 
data were collected on ten different items, each of which was be¬ 
lieved to have a relation to economic capacity. These indices were: 
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Gainful workers, 1930 (United States Bureau of the Census) 

National income, 1929 (Bureau of Economic Research) 

Manufacturing output, 1931; mining output, 1932; and agricultural output, 
1933 (United States department reports) 

Retail sales, 1933 (United States Bureau of the Census) 

Spendable money income, 1933 (Sales Management) 

Net wholesale sales, 1933 (Bureau of the Census) 

Federal income tax receipts, 1933-34 (Bureau of Internal Revenue) 

Savings deposits as at July 1, 1933 (Savings Division, American Bankers Asso¬ 
ciation) 

Passenger car registrations, 1933 (Bureau of Public Roads) 

State and local governmental cost payments, 1932 (Bureau of the Census) 

State and local revenue receipts, 1932 (Bureau of the Census) 

Assessed valuation, 1932 (Bureau of the Census) 

Net governmental debt, 1932 (Bureau of the Census) 

Estimated taxable wealth, 1931 (Report on double taxation to the Congressional 
Committee on Ways and Means) 

The total of each of these items was distributed among the several 
States on the percentage basis, reported for each. Certain of these 
factors were then weighted so as to give them greater value than to 
others. For example, retail sales was considered three times as im¬ 
portant as governmental debt. The result was a final index of the 
per cent of economic capacity which was assumed to lie in each 

State. 

A total proposed contribution of $300,000,000, $400,000,000, and 
$500,000,000 was then distributed according to those percentages. 
If a State had been badly damaged by drought or its known low 
economic capacity was generally recognized, the allocation was made 
according to the $300,000,000 total. If, on the other hand, States 
were known to be wealthy and to have suffered relatively less than 
others from the depression, they were placed in the $500,000,000 
groups. The balance of the States were placed in the $400,000,000 

group and tentative quotas assigned accordingly. 

It is unfortunate that accurate data on wealth and income for 
the Nation and its subdivisions are not available. The inadequacy 
of these criteria used for determining tax capacity are freely ad¬ 
mitted. Certain of them are estimates rather than the result of 
actual enumeration; the significance of particular items and o 
weighting may be a matter of individual opinion; and the resulting 
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ranking of the States in ability is indicative and relative rather than 
absolute. 

Accordingly, an effort was made to check the results of the fore¬ 
going method by a case examination of each State, considering an 
additional number of criteria of financial condition, including crops, 
benefit payments, bank resources, automobile purchases, tax de¬ 
linquency, extent and severity of drought, condition of State fi¬ 
nances, revenue system, etc. An enumeration of these factors fol¬ 
lows (see Tables 1-3): 

TABLE l 

Basic Economic Factors 

1. Population, 1930, per cent colored, per cent urban, per cent on 
relief 

2. Total value of manufacturing, mines, agriculture.$. 

Value of manufactures, 1931. 

Value of products of mines, 1932. 

Cash farm income, 1933, plus rental and benefit payments. 

3. Assessed valuation. 

4. Assessed valuation, peak. 

5. Ratio of assessed to true value. 

6. State tax levy. 

7. State tax levy, peak. 

8. Net State debt. 

9. Total debt, all units. 

10. Federal income taxes, 1934. 

11. Federal excise taxes, 1934. 

12. Retail sales, 1929. 

13. Retail sales, 1933. 

14. Bank resources, 1929. 

15. Bank resources, 1934. 

16. Postal savings, 1934. 

17. Rental and benefit payments to Aug. 1, 1934. 

It will be noted that these items include a number not considered 
in the first method of appraisal, and provide for some measure of 
the effects of the depression and of the extent of recovery. 

On the basis of these data, reports from field representatives as 
to economic conditions in the States under their supervision, and 
visits to the States by a special representative, the States were 
arranged in order of what was believed to be their economic capac- 
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ity. This order was then modified somewhat by the results of recent 
calamities such as drought, floods, and the midwinter freeze in the 
South. The States were then arranged in six groups. Tentative 
quotas were assigned to each group beginning with $6.00 per capita, 
or 2 per cent of total retail sales in the first group, and ranging to 
$1.00 per capita, or 1 per cent of retail sales in the lowest group. 

As a further check on the tentative quotas already set up, an 
effort was made to apply certain reasonable rates of taxation to the 


TABLE 2 



3- 

4- 

5- 
6 . 

7- 

8 . 

9- 

10. 

11. 

12 . 

13 - 


Ratable Items on Per Capita Basis (Highest to Lowest) 


United 

States 

Median 


$1,336 

$ 40 

$ 74 

$ III 

$ IS 
205 
8 

$ 395 
$ 206 

$ 348 

$ 633 

2.2 

$ 340 


Assessed valuation.$ 

Property tax levies.$ 

Cost of government, all units.$ 

Net debt, all units.$ 

State debt (net). $ 

Auto registrations, per 1,000 population, 1933. 

New autos registered, per 1,000 population, 1934- • • • 

Retail sales, 1929.$ 

Retail sales, 1933*.$ 

Spendable money income, 1933*.$ 

National income, 1929*— ..$ 

Population making Federal income tax returns, 1932, 

percent*....; • 

Value of produce of manufacturing, mines, and agri¬ 
culture*.$ 


* By rank. 


assessed values, estimated personal income, estimated business in¬ 
come, value of natural resources removed, etc., as known for each 
State. These hypothetical tax rates were applied in accordance with 
the recommendations of a special committee of the National Tax 
Association, made up of taxing officials and recognized economists. 
The result showed possible tax collections under this method of a 
total $4,825,000,000. Ten per cent of this total was approximately 
the figure arrived at as the minimum total to be asked of the several 

States and tentative quotas were assigned accordingly. 

From the foregoing it wifi be noted that four independent esti¬ 
mates of the economic capacity of each State were made. 

1. By ten weighted indexes of economic ability. 
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2. By estimated economic group related to retail sales. 

3. By estimated economic group related to population. 

4. By application of uniform tax rates to estimated taxable 

wealth and income. 


TABLE 3 

Modifying Factors 


Value of principal crops: 


S-Year 

Average 


Price 

1933 


Esti¬ 

mated 

1934 


Price 

1934 


Per Cent 
Change 


All crops (farm value).$ 

Benefit payments.$ 


Drought conditions 



(primary).(secondary) 


Principal crops (estimates as of Oct. 1, 

1934): 


Decrease in (Lowest to Highest): 


Per Cent 


Rank 


Median 


Bank resources, 1929-34. 

Assessed values, peak, 1934. 

Auto registrations, peak, 1933. 

Farm income, 1929-33. 

Retail sales, 1929-33. 

New car registrations, 6 months of 1934 
Tax delinquency, levy due. 


Group 


These tentative quotas were determined independently of each 
other and from them a fifth quota was made, which was believed 
to represent a reasonable request that might be made upon each 
government. These quotas were then further modified by taking 
into consideration the constitutional limitations upon taxation, ex¬ 
isting revenue systems, State and local debt, defaults on bonds, 
Treasury condition, public attitude toward various types of taxa- 
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tion, the contributions that had been made by the State during the 
past two years for relief. Also, consideration was given to the atti¬ 
tude toward relief and the per family cost of relief. For example, a 
State in relatively good economic condition and with high standard 
of relief, measured in dollars per family per month, might be ex¬ 
pected to contribute more generously than a State with a lower 
standard where the Federal contribution would be small even if it 
constituted a larger percentage of the total. 

It should be clearly understood that these suggested quotas con¬ 
stituted only a basis of negotiation with the governors and legisla¬ 
tive bodies of the several States. In each instance there were dis¬ 
cussions between the State executives and the relief administrator 
or the field representatives of the Administrator, and the final quota 
urged upon each State represented a meeting of the minds between 
the Administrator and the governor of the State concerned. 

Reduced to its simplest factors, the primary consideration in de¬ 
termining allotments is need—need among the unemployed. The 
determination of this need begins in the individual counties where 
applicants for aid are investigated as to their needs. The sum total 
of the minimum needs of these persons who are found to be eligible 
for aid forms the basis, in the final analysis, taking into account, 
of course, local and State funds available, of the allotments made 
month by month, to the several States. The national average of 
relief for this year ranges around $28 to $30 per family per month. 
This includes food, such shelter as relief recipients may secure with 
it, whatever clothing it is possible to buy, costs of sickness, and other 
family expenditures. There are many families who receive higher 
amounts than this, and by the same token it must be pointed out 
that in some States the per capita family relief is as low as $6 per 
month, and at times it has been less than $4 as a State average for 

families per month. 

There are many factors that enter into the average amounts 
granted to families for relief. In addition to climatic and occupa¬ 
tional differences there are the local attitudes toward the relief ot 
the unemployed as carried out in legislative enactments. In genera , 
it must be said that national averages are determined t0 * ver y 
large extent by local attitudes and standards, though the Federal 
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Emergency Relief Administration lias made a determined effort to 
grant family budgets that would secure decency and health, and 
has sought to establish a co-operative arrangement with the States 
that would provide for this. This has not always been possible. In 
those States whose unemployed are concentrated in the cities there 
has been a higher per capita of relief costs due to higher costs of 
living and the lack of means of aiding one’s self, such as gathering 
fuel, raising vegetables, etc. Whether a State is mainly rural or urban 
has a very great effect on its total need. In rural areas there is 
more chance for subsistence from the land, while on the other hand, 
in cities the cost of living is generally higher. 

Over and beyond these climatic and occupational differences, how¬ 
ever, there are subjective factors which create disparity between 
estimated State needs. It is at this point that the interpretation of 
the relationship of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
to the States is of distinct importance. Between the minimum level 
of decency to which the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
can subscribe and the maximum level of adequacy that can be pro¬ 
vided by all available funds, the State and not the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is the arbiter as to what amount of relief will be given per 
capita to its citizens. 

In the upper relief levels, if I may thus speak of States which 
demand a good deal of themselves in order to reduce the suffering 
of this relief population, it is the State which exerts pressure upon 
the Federal Government by the quantity and quality of its own 
relief. Where workers were accustomed to fairly high standards of 
living before the depression, States have found it undesirable and 
unwise to lower them with too shocking a drop. In States whose 
living conditions for the mass of their people are chronically low, 
and where, as a consequence, resistance to these levels is negligible, 
the States make small demands upon themselves. Thus local stand¬ 
ards of adequacy, although they have everywhere been rising, have 
ranged from a fairly adequate budget designed to keep the f amil y 
intact as an institution to a subsistence level which is very little 
above slow starvation. It is not the function of the Federal Emer¬ 
gency Relief Administrator to dictate within States to what stand¬ 
ards of living they shall adhere. Nevertheless, when in the estima- 
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tion of the Administrator the State is making inadequate effort to 
meet its responsibility, he may withdraw Federal funds. This is a 
threat neither easy to make nor easy to carry out. There are States 
where the stoppage of Federal funds as a means of forcing officials 
to do their duty would have no other result than to reduce the 
people on relief rolls to starvation. 

These local attitudes toward poverty are of long standing, and 
have been translated into legislation and institutions. Thus certain 
States have a pre-depression machinery for care and study of de¬ 
pendency which makes their present task of arousing public opinion 
and raising funds easier than the task of those States whose care 
was desultory until the depression made poverty an inescapable 
governmental problem. 

4. Methods of Federal-State-Local Administration for 

Emergency Relief, 1933-35 1 

Funds granted to the States are administered by the State emer¬ 
gency relief administrations through local agencies and not by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. The administering of re¬ 
lief is thus tied in closely with the regular institutions of State and 
local government. The alternative would have been the creation of 
an elaborate completely new Federally controlled organization 
reaching into every county and village. Instead of giving the Fed¬ 
eral Emergency Relief Administration complete control over the 
giving of relief and instead of directing it to set up a new and elabo¬ 
rate organization throughout the country responsible directly to 
Washington, the Congress in the Federal Emergency Relief Act pro¬ 
vided that the Federal Emergency Relief Administration should co¬ 
operate with the several States in relieving the distress due to un¬ 
employment. It is on this co-operative basis that the Federal Emer¬ 
gency Relief Administration is functioned. 

Its interpretation of co-operation is that the co-operation should 

be constructive, and that in so far as possible guidance and leader¬ 
ship should be exercised with respect to financial responsibility, as 
well as with respect to other relief problems, and that whenever 

1 From U.S. Senate Report on Expenditures of Funds—Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, op. cit., letter of transmittal by Harry L. Hopkins, pp. xvi-xix. 
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essential guidance and leadership should be supplemented by as 
much pressure as the terms of the act would permit. 

Only under exceptional circumstances where more effective and 
efficient co-operation could be obtained by assuming full control is 
any provision made for direct Federal administration. 1 This power 
under section 3 (b) was exercised only three times in 1934—in Okla¬ 
homa, on February 23, 1934, in North Dakota on March 1, 1934, 
and in Massachusetts on March 7, 1934. In the first two States a 
relief organization covering all aspects of the relief program was 
established. In Massachusetts control over the Emergency Work 
Program was assumed, but the administration of direct relief was 
left to the individual cities and towns. In each of these States a 


Federal disbursing system under the supervision of the district sys¬ 
tem of the United States Treasury was established to handle all 
disbursing of Federal funds. 

During the current calendar year, the administration of relief has 
been taken over by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
in the State of Ohio on March 16, 1935, in the State of Louisiana 
on April 8, 1935, and in the State of Georgia on April 19, 1935. 
Federal administration of relief in Oklahoma was, on the other hand, 
terminated on February 14, 1935. 

When the funds are turned over to all other States the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration holds the State relief administra¬ 
tions responsible for their proper and effective use. Administration 


of relief is thus decentralized and responsibility is squarely upon 
each State for providing proper safeguards in the disbursement of 


relief funds. The personnel of the State relief administrations are 


chosen by the States and are State or local employees and not em¬ 
ployees of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 


Each State Relief Administration has a comptroller or auditor 
whose duty it is to account for and audit all expenditures of the State 
and local relief administrations. A staff of field auditors in each 
State, responsible to the State auditor, make regular audits of all 
local offices where the relief is granted. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 provides that the 
Federal Government shall co-operate with the several States “in 


1 [See the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 above, p. 746, sec. 3(6).] 
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furnishing relief to their needy and distressed people.” Power is 
given to the Administrator to “conduct any investigation pertinent 

or material to the furtherance of the purposes of this act.” 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration takes this responsi¬ 
bility very seriously and has divided the United States into ten 
regions with a field staff in each region for the purpose of advising 
and consulting with the States to the end of providing the most 
effective relief administration possible in each State. 

Attached to each regional field staff is a field examiner whose 
duties include a regular examination of the system of auditing and 
accounting and statistical reporting in each State in his region to 
see that the methods used are adequate for insuring properly au¬ 
thorized expenditures of funds and for setting forth a complete and 
accurate picture of financial transactions. He also has the duty of 
ascertaining that the relief funds are properly safeguarded by proper 
bonding of depositaries and officials. 

The field examiner cannot act as an auditor; the responsibility 
for auditing is upon the States. However, he does aid the States in 
maintaining effective systems of auditing and accounting for funds. 
If necessary, he may supervise a detailed audit, and on occasion 
may find it necessary to recommend that an auditor be removed. 

Rules and regulations governing the purposes for which relief 
funds may be expended have been set forth by the Federal Emer¬ 
gency Relief Administration and through a series of detailed month¬ 
ly and weekly financial and statistical reports received from the 
States, full information is available in Washington concerning the 

purposes for which relief funds are used. 

To return again finally to consideration of the matter of State 
participation in the cost of relief, it should be borne in mind that 
such cost is primarily the responsibility of the States and the locali¬ 
ties and not of the Federal Government. This statement is evidenced 
by the nature of legislation that has been enacted by Congress for 

Federal participation in the relief program. 

Section I of the Emergency Relief and Construction Act provided 
that loans should be made by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion to States and localities that found it impossible to meet relief 
requirements from their own resources. Under the terms of the Fed- 
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eral Emergency Relief Act of 1933, which have been quoted earlier, 
it must be concluded that it was the intent of Congress that the 
States and their localities should exercise a maximum effort in meet¬ 
ing their relief needs, after which the Federal Government should 
supplement State and local funds with the amount necessary to 
prevent suffering. This was the interpretation placed upon the Act 
by the President when he said in an address which has already been 
quoted above: 

The Emergency Relief Act is an expression of the Federal Government’s 
determination to co-operate with the States and local communities with regard 
to finan cing emergency relief work. It means just that. It is essential that the 
States and local units of government do their fair share. They must not expect 
the Federal Government to finance more than a reasonable proportion of the 
total. 

This interpretation has been reaffirmed on other occasions by the 
President and in numerous situations by the Relief Administrator. 

Unfortunately, in some instances, State authorities, because of 
failure to familiarize themselves with the Federal Emergency Relief 
Act or for other reasons, have taken an attitude in complete reversal 
to that assumed by Congress in passing the Act. These authorities 
have assumed that it was the obligation of the Federal Government 
to bear all or substantially all of the relief burden and accordingly, 
have resented insistence by the Relief Administrator that their States 
contribute a fair proportion of relief expenses even when the deter¬ 
mination of that portion was based upon consideration of economic 
conditions, total amount of relief required, existing revenue systems, 

attitude toward relief, and other factors that might affect a State’s 
proper contribution. 

5. Equalization Methods for the Distribution of Federal 

Relief Funds 1 

In the future, public relief* may conceivably be financed in one 
of at least five ways: (1) The federal government may withdraw 

* From an article with the same title by J. Roy Blough, associate professor of Eco¬ 
nomics at the Umversity of Cincinnati, in Social Service Review, IX, No. 3 (Septem- 
Der » ^S), 423-44- A few footnotes have been omitted by the editor. 

T Ublk rCUef ” “ USCd “ this P^’ means an X form of charitable contribution 
made by government, whether as direct relief, work reUef, or as pensions or insurance. 
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completely from the field, leaving the entire financial burden to the 
states and localities. (2) The federal government may assume the 
whole financial burden. (3) The federal government may divide the 
field with the states, assuming the financial burden of caring for 
certain classes of persons receiving relief and leaving to the states 
the burden of the remaining classes. 1 (4) The federal government 
may continue to distribute grants-in-aid to states upon condition 
that the states also make contributions and carry on the relief pro¬ 
gram subject to certain minimum standards imposed by the federal 

government. (5) There may be a combination of (3) and (4). 

First, it is not likely that the entire burden will be left to states, 
for the simple reason that many states cannot finance the relief load. 
The relief emergency has become chronic, and although there are 
good reasons to believe that the burden will decrease substantially 
with the passage of time, the almost universal informed opinion is 
that a heavy burden of public relief, under whatever name it may be 
called, will continue for an indefinite period. In perhaps every state 
in the Union the inhabitants as a whole would have a sufficient sur¬ 
plus of income above minimum needs to care for those without in¬ 
come if the surplus could be diverted to government by means of 
taxation. However, the collection of this amount of state or local 
taxes would be extremely difficult, especially in the poorer states, be¬ 
cause of the mobility of people and goods across the free-trade 
borders of the states. Although the states have broad taxing powers, 
their areas are too small in relation to the economic unit to permit 
the adequate exercise of those powers. The difficulty with which 
even wealthy states are meeting a modest share of the relief cost 
should make it apparent that the states cannot be expected to carry 
a heavy burden of relief without federal assistance. Such assistance 
is justified by the facts that some of the most important causes 0 
relief are nationwide and that the effects of inadequate relief cannot 

be isolated within the boundaries of a single state. 

Second, the federal government is not likely to assume the woe 
burden of financing relief because the tradition of the American 


• To save endless repetition the word “state” is used throughout to mcludeboth the 
state government and its political subdivisions. This is not Ulogrca sine= undorow 
governmental system the state as a whole has complete control over its subdivisions. 
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people is against the concentration of financial and administrative 
authority in the hands of the federal government. If the federal 
government assumed the entire financial burden and left the admin¬ 
istration to the states, the forces leading to inefficiency and waste 
would be almost uncontrollable. State financial responsibility is 
highly desirable to stimulate efficiency in the administration of 
funds. If the federal government assumed both the financing and the 
administration of the relief function, in which so much of the work 
must be done locally on a case basis, the tendency to bureaucracy 
would be so strong that it is doubtful if the program would be long 
tolerated. Furthermore, state and local participation in the relief 
burden has more than tradition to support it since state or local 
policies may to a considerable extent be responsible for the need for 
relief, and the presence of financial responsibility should stimulate 
effort toward correction of these policies. 

Third, a division of the field between the federal and state govern¬ 
ments, for example, the proposed return of “unemployables” com¬ 
pletely to state responsibility and the establishment of a federal pro¬ 
gram for employable persons, would raise serious problems. Grant¬ 
ing the possibility of the classification—a difficult matter since em¬ 
ployability is a highly relative concept—it appears probable that 
even in wealthy states this class distinction would lead to great 
differences in the standards of care for the two groups. Poorer states 
would find the care of the “unemployables,” who are a far larger and 
different group than in 1929, a very heavy burden. The need for 
federal aid to assist in caring for this group would remain. Further¬ 
more, the previously mentioned objections to centralization in the 
federal government would apply. 

Fourth, the grants-in-aid system has been and is used by the 
federal government in financing relief, highways, and education, and 
by state governments in these and other fields. As a method now in 
use it carries the weight of precedent. 

Whatever may be the eventual financing arrangement, there is 
sufficient probability of continued federal grants-in-aid to make the 
question of the basis for allocating and distributing the federal funds 
a highly important matter. Although the specific problems involved 
in allocation will vary depending on the form in which relief is given, 
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that is, whether it is general relief, pensions, work relief, or some 
other form, fundamentals would not likely be affected by these 
variations. 

TYPES OF GRANTS-IN-AID 

Three types of grants-in-aid may be distinguished. First, funds 
may be allocated and distributed to states according to some meas¬ 
ure of need, or otherwise, as a matter of right, with no conditional 
financial obligation being imposed on the states to supply supple¬ 
mentary funds. This method is obviously unsuited to relief financing 
as states would be seriously tempted to keep the standard of relief 
at nearly starvation levels in order to minimize state and local taxa¬ 
tion. 1 

Second, the federal government might allocate federal funds 
among the states according to some measure of need, requiring a 
matching contribution by the state. Thus, for every $100 paid to 
the state it might be required to supply $100, or $50 or $200, as the 
case might be. The same matching contribution would be required 
from each state. Federal aids for highways have been of this type, 
and the distribution of a portion of the federal relief appropriation 
of 1933 was based on a slight modification of the method. 1 This 
method of allocation is a very appropriate one when the purpose of 
the federal grant is to stimulate or promote state action, and where 
the amount required of each state is well within its ability to con¬ 
tribute. It is not suitable where the burden is very heavy, as poor 
states would be unable to take advantage of the grant and would 
thus be left almost completely helpless to finance relief. 

Third, the federal government after measuring the need for relief 
funds might grant to poorer states a larger fraction of the funds 
needed than it granted to wealthier states. To a wealthy state it 
might grant $10 of every $100 of total need, while to a poor state it 
might grant $90 of every $100 of total need. The purpose of this 
method is to equalize the burden, that is, to make possible the 

1 A federally administered, state-shared tax in which the tax collections were re¬ 
turned to their “source” would also be unsuitable as a substitute for grants-in-aid, both 
because the true source of a tax may not be its apparent source and because, with 
necessarily uniform tax rate throughout the country, the wealthier states would receive 
large amounts while the poorer states would receive small amounts. 

2 The so-called Subsection (6) grants [see p. 791 above]. 
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financing of poor relief with more nearly the same burden on the 
taxpayers of the different states than would be the case without 
federal aid or with the previously mentioned methods of distribu¬ 
tion. 1 This type of allocation is well adapted to financing burden¬ 
some functions in which there is both a local and a national interest, 
and which are of such vital importance that they practically must be 
carried on. It is thus suited to the present relief situation. The law 
and practice of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration indi¬ 
cate that the intention of the federal government is to supplement 
the contributions of states and localities to the extent that these 
units of government are unable by themselves to finance relief within 
their jurisdictions. 2 Since the abilities of states differ widely in rela¬ 
tion to the relief burden, 3 the result is to approach equalization, 
although whether complete equalization has been reached is perhaps 
not ascertainable. 

THE MEASUREMENT OF RELATIVE FINANCIAL ABILITIES OF STATES 

Any form of federal relief expenditure in the states or of grants- 
in-aid to the states necessitates measuring the relative needs for 
relief funds in the several states. This is a serious problem because 
of variations in standards of living, in the cost of living, and in the 
definitions of dependency adopted in different parts of the country; 
and it has profound economic and political implications. 

The necessity for measuring the abilities of the several states to 
finance relief is a less universal problem than that of measuring 
need. It arises only in the case of the distribution of funds on an 
equalization basis, when measurement of ability is necessary in 

1 The distribution of funds on the equalization principle has been developed most 
fully in the field of public education where equalization aids by states to localities are 
common. For a recent survey of the subject see Paul R. Mort, State Support for Public 
Education (Washington: American Council on Education, 1933). 

3 Report of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, December, igjj, p. 3. 

3 An examination of the percentage of the population on relief rolls, January, 1935, 
as published by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, and the per capita tax¬ 
able wealth, 193 r, revealed that there is little or no correlation between the average per 
capita wealth of a state and the proportion of its population on relief rolls. For figures 
of taxable wealth, 1931, see Double Taxation, Preliminary Report of a Subcommittee of the 

Committee on Ways and Means Relative to Federal and State Taxation and Duplications 
1 herein, 72c! Congress, 2d Session, 1933, p. 247. 
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order that the grants-in-aid may go to those states most in need of 
financial assistance. The measurement of ability must be made 
whether a definite formula is placed in the statutes to control dis¬ 
tribution or whether an administrator has complete discretionary 
control over the distribution of funds. 

The ability of a unit of government to finance a given function 
such as relief cannot be measured as a definite, absolute amount. A 
condition of absolute inability, that is, of zero ability, would be one 
in which every possible dollar had been borrowed, every possible 
dollar of taxes was being collected, and every dollar of possible re¬ 
trenchment in other services essential to the continuation of or¬ 
ganized society had been made and that even so nothing was 
available for relief. Ability or inability to borrow can be measured 
objectively, but taxable capacity depends on the willingness as well 
as on the ability of taxpayers, and the possibility of retrenchment in 
services is largely a matter of opinion. Only those persons holding a 
very narrow view of national responsibility would wish to force states 
to finance relief to the absolute limits of their ability so long as the 
federal financial ability was greater than the abilities of the states. 
A more realistic view is that there should be a reasonable division of 
burden between federal and state governments, although there is and 
will be wide divergence of opinion as to what is reasonable. From 
this point of view the important matter to be ascertained in dis¬ 
tributing federal relief funds is not the absolute ability of any given 
state but the relative abilities of different states. The task is es¬ 
sentially one of comparison, of treating states equitably in relation 
to one another, not one of treating each state entirely separately 

with a view only to its own financial ability. 

In comparing the financial abilities of states a distinction should 
be made between ability in the long run or normal ability and ability 
at any particular time or immediate ability. Normal ability is analo¬ 
gous to an individual’s wealth and average income, while immediate 
ability is analogous to his ability to supply cash on demand. In¬ 
dividuals who are fundamentally wealthy may have great difficulty, 
due to various circumstances, in raising large amounts of cash at a 
particular time. Similarly, states that are fundamental wealthy 
may, for one reason or another, be unable to contribute large 
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amounts for relief at a particular time. This may be due to one or 
more of several factors. Provisions of the state constitution limiting 
the forms and rates of taxation may make it impossible to tap 
private incomes by appropriate tax measures until the constitution 
is amended. Accumulated debts may be of such magnitude as to 
divert the financial abilities of the state to their servicing. Chronic 
inefficiencies in government may exist. All of these can be eliminated 
eventually, but in the meantime they may constitute an effective 
limitation on ability to finance relief or other functions. It must, 
furthermore, be recognized that declines in private incomes due to 
depression, catastrophe, or other causes may reduce temporarily the 
relative financial ability of a state below its normal ability. 

The measurement of the relative abilities of states for the purpose 
of determining the allocation of federal funds must consider both 
normal ability and immediate ability. If only the immediate ability 
is considered, a premium is placed on extravagance and mismanage¬ 
ment in government. Those political divisions which are relatively 
more able to finance relief because of their economical operation 
should not be penalized for their economy. If, however, only the 
normal abilities of states to support relief are taken into considera¬ 
tion, states with relatively great normal ability, but temporarily 
impoverished, may be so pressed financially as to collapse or to be 
unable to regain the degree of financial stability on which any long 
term governmental program must rest. 

If the amount of the relief burden were not one of major propor¬ 
tions the distinction between normal ability and immediate ability 
would not be important, and only the normal ability would need to 
be recognized, since the financial burden in no case would be heavy. 
Or, again, if federal financing of relief were expected to last only a 
short period, perhaps one year, there would be no necessity of con¬ 
sidering long-run factors, since the need for funds would have dis¬ 
appeared before any significant change in state and local finances 
could occur. Since, however, the burden is heavy .... and since 
there is good reason to look forward to its long continuance in some 
form, both normal and immediate ability must be considered. 

Th e measurement of normal financial ability .—The normal financial 
a i ity of a state as computed for equalization purposes would not 
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bear any necessary relationship to the actual financial condition 
which it enjoyed under its existing fiscal system. Differences in fiscal 
policies and in the effectiveness of their administration might result 
in two otherwise identical states having far different financial con¬ 
ditions. It is necessary to go behind the existing financial policies 
and conditions to the basic economic resources. It is on these that 
the ability of a state to finance relief or other governmental functions 
must ultimately rest. 

The attempt to use measures of economic resources to ascertain 
financial ability raises a number of important problems. In the first 
place, taxable capacity may not be proportional to economic re¬ 
sources. On the one hand, a state may have tax bases not reflected 
in its economic resources. For example, Delaware obtains a large 
amount of revenue from corporations that secure charters in that 
state due to favorable features in its incorporation laws. On the 
other hand, the economic resources of different states may not be 
equally taxable. Adequate taxation in a given state may be relative¬ 
ly difficult due to the mobility of its capital or to competition be¬ 
tween industries within and without the state. States differ in these 
respects due to their geographical locations and to the varying 
character of their industries. 

An apparent solution to this problem is to devise an “ideal” sys¬ 
tem of taxation and to compare the taxes which, it is computed, 
could be collected in the different states if this system were in effect. 
This, however, raises other problems. There is no one tax system 
which is ideal for all of the states, owing to the wide variety of their 
industries, resources, and conditions. Any particular tax system 
chosen for measurement purposes would work better in some states 
than in others. The act of choosing taxes and rates for the ideal 
system would thus to a considerable extent determine the computed 
relative abilities of states. Furthermore, no definite experience is 
available on which to estimate the effects of competition on the 
migration of capital and industry, so that tax collections could not 

be accurately estimated. 

A wiser solution would seem to be to use direct measures of 
economic resources and, as experience increases, to endeavor to 
develop correctional factors for revising the measures where they do 

not accurately reflect taxable capacity. 
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A second problem grows out of the fact that while perhaps most 
of the property and business of the various states is owned in last 
analysis by persons residing within the same state, very large 
amounts are owned by persons residing in other states. Which state, 
that of location or that of ownership, should include these in its re¬ 
sources? In deciding cases involving taxing jurisdiction the Supreme 
Court of the United States has restricted some taxes to the state of 
source and others to the state of ownership and on still others has 
imposed no restriction. By using appropriate forms of taxation both 
the state of source and the state of ownership may in general con¬ 
stitutionally tap the same economic resources. The manner in which 
the two states should divide the taxes on such economic resources in 
order to give justice and to avoid discriminatory double taxation is 
perhaps an insoluble question. The measurement of financial ability 
must at least recognize the rights of both states to derive revenues 
from these resources. 

A third problem is due to there being more than one class of 
economic resources. Aside from immeasurable human and organiza¬ 
tion factors, economic resources may be classified as wealth and 
income, wealth being the stock of economic goods—natural re¬ 


sources, capital goods, and consumption goods—in existence at any 
particular time, and income being the flow of goods and services 
during a period of time. What relative weight should be given to 
each of these two sources? The wealth factor was the dominant base 
of taxation during most of the nineteenth century in the form of the 
general property tax, which is still the dominant source of local tax 
revenue. Property is most commonly used as a measure of resources 
m distributing state equalization aids to schools. However, income 
is today more popular with students of taxation than is property as 
a measure of economic resources for taxation purposes. This is due 
no doubt to the facts that in the long run the value of wealth lies in 
the income derived from it, that much income is not proportionally 
re ected in wealth, and that all taxes in a solvent social order must 
be paid out of income whatever the form in which they are imposed 
However, wealth is definitely a resource since it is essential to the 
production of most income and since for a relatively short period 
taxes may be paid from wealth instead of income. No answer to the 
quest™ of the relative weight to be given income and wealth^ 
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be attempted here, except to say that they both must be included. 
In the example presented, infra, they are given equal weight but this 
represents a more or less arbitrary choice. 

A fourth problem relates to whether the financial ability of a 
wealthy state is greater in proportion to its economic resources than 
is that of a poor state and, if so, how much more. “Wealthy” and 
“poor” refer not to the total volume of resources but to per capita 
resources. According to the usually accepted interpretation of the 
principle of ability to pay, the taxable capacity of an individual in¬ 
creases at a more rapid rate than do his resources. Since individuals 
make up the state the same reasoning applies to the state. There are, 
however, obstacles to carrying out the analogy. The degree of equali¬ 
ty with which resources are distributed among the population is im¬ 
portant but is difficult to ascertain. If taxable capacity is the excess 
over the cost of necessities as is sometimes contended, it varies not 
only with resources but with the cost of living, thus introducing an 


entirely new factor into the measurement of ability. If the progres¬ 
sive principle is applied, there is no satisfactory principle to de¬ 


termine 


these difficulties it is suggested that progression should be dis¬ 


regarded in the beginning and studied at length before being applied. 

A fifth problem relates to the development of a formula that will 
be simple enough that it will be readily understandable, and at the 
same time adequate to give equitable results. Justice is more im¬ 
portant than simplicity, but, beyond a rather indefinite point, the 
loss owing to lack of understanding and to the consequent lack of 
sympathy more than offsets the gain from refinements adding to 


justice. 

Finally, a very important question is one of the availability of 
data. The data should be supplied by the federal government itself 
rather than by the states, in order to avoid manipulation of the 
figures for state advantage. They should be periodically available 
in order that revisions in the indices of relative ability may be made 
without too great a lag. The ideal source of information would be a 
complete federal census of income and wealth classified by type, 
source, and ownership made every five or ten years, with estimates 
for intervening years. Such a census has never been made. Statistics 
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needed for computing the estimated yields of an ideal tax system are 
also largely lacking and those that are available are not uniform be¬ 
tween different states. 

Data for the measurement of financial ability are not entirely 
lacking. Tangible wealth is taxed in all of the states, assessments 
being made for that purpose. These assessments do not involve en¬ 
tirely uniform kinds of property and are not all equally effective. 
The estimation of full values of taxable wealth on the basis of assess¬ 
ments involves difficulties, but the problem is by no means insuper¬ 
able. The United States Census Bureau has from time to time made 
estimates of the full value of taxable wealth. Another measure for 


which approximately accurate figures are now available is the in¬ 
dividual income taxable under the federal income tax. This is by 
no means identical with total income. It represents surplus income 
over a minimum allowance for subsistence, it does not include taxa¬ 
ble income earned through corporations until that income has been 
distributed in the form of cash dividends, and it omits income from 
tax exempt sources. 

It is suggested that despite obvious difficulties with each of these 
sets of figures their combination would remove much of the weakness 


of each. The use of taxable wealth would place a relatively heavy 
burden on rural states, in which the ratio of income to wealth is 
smaller than in urban states. The use of taxable income would, 
however, place a relatively heavy burden on urban states because 


rural incomes are more widely dispersed and a much smaller part of 
them is subject to income taxation. A combination would balance 
the two. Again, tangible wealth is taxed, with unimportant excep¬ 
tions, at its location. Taxable income, however, is attributed in the 
federal statistics to the place of residence of the recipient. A com- 

mation of the two would attribute economic resources both to the 
state of location and to the state of ownership. 

The combination of these two measures is by no means a perfect 
one and may possibly be supplemented to advantage by other 
measures such as value of goods produced, automobile registration 
savings eposits, and retail sales. It is believed, however, that the 
errors arising from the use of the combination measure suggested 
ou not be serious in determining the normal abilities of 
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Neither space nor time is available to make any careful applica¬ 
tion of the foregoing suggestions for measuring normal ability. For 
purposes of illustration, however, available figures, now rather old, 
have been combined in an index along the lines suggested, the results 
appearing in the accompanying table. The percentages of economic 
resources in 1931 in each state to those of the country as a whole are 
indicated. In an accompanying column are the percentages of state 
contributions to relief in 1934. This table should not be taken too 
seriously for a number of reasons. 1 It is not intended to give more 
than a rough comparison between normal ability and state contribu¬ 
tions to relief, and does not take into account at all the immediate 
abilities of the various states. 

The measurement of immediate financial ability .—The immediate 
ability of a state and its political subdivisions to finance govern¬ 
mental functions is dependent on a number of factors, which may be 
classified under the headings: financial position, revenue position, 
tax rate position, and retrenchment position. The financial position 
of a governmental unit depends on its assets and liabilities. Assets 
may vary both in amount and collectibility, the latter being es¬ 
pecially important in the case of unpaid taxes or special assessments. 
Liabilities or debts may vary as to amount, date due, and current 
requirements for principal and interest. The relation of current 
assets and current liabilities, and of anticipated assets and long-time 
liabilities are important. A bad long-time position may make bor¬ 
rowing to supply relief funds impossible, while a bad short-time 
position may prevent the use of current revenues for relief purposes. 

The revenue position of a governmental unit concerns its receipts 
and expenditures. The excess of revenues over expenditures or of 
expenditures over revenues is important in determining the ability 
of the unit to finance relief as is the experience in tax collection and 

the outlook for future collections. 

The tax rate position of a governmental unit relates to the sources 

1 The figures are rather old, and changes during the course of the depression make 
some of the results inapplicable at the present time. The income figures are for net in¬ 
come reported on tax returns filed rather than the income subject to tax, the latter 
figure not having been located in published form for 1931. The wealth figures are no 
census estimates as suggested. No attempt has been made to use other factors indicat- 

ing economic resources. 
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TABLE I 

COMPARISON OF TENTATIVE MEASURES OF NORMAL STATE AND LOCAL 

Financial Ability, 1931, and State and Local 

relief Funds, 1934 



State 


Alabama. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

Delaware. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New Hampshire... 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico. 

New York. 

North Carolina. . . 
North Dakota 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island. 

South Carolina... . 


Estimat¬ 

Individual 

State and 

ed Tax¬ 

Net In¬ 

Local 

able 

come, 1931 

Relief 

Wealth, 

Tax Re¬ 

Funds, 

1931 

turns 

1934 

(000,000 

(000,000 

(000 

Omit¬ 

Omit¬ 

Omit¬ 

ted) 

ted) 

ted) 

$ 2,340 

$ 7°-3 

$ 893 

945 

28.7 

1,154 

1,539 

29-3 

895 

18,878 

967.1 

18,396 

1,918 

96.7 

3,737 

3,151 

309-4 

9,012 

285 

510 

816 

2,877 

105.2 

11 

2,607 

102.9 

962 

1,206 

18.4 

604 

22,521 

1,182.4 

34,696 

5,161 

204.1 

10,689 

3,898 

119.2 

6,411 

3,813 

91.6 

5 , 3 i 2 

3,348 

103.3 

2,283 

2,055 

107.7 

4 i 7 

1,262 

74.8 

3 , 5 o 6 

3,215 

277.1 

5 ,i 3 o 

10,844 

800.9 

32,769 

11,263 

481.0 

19,569 

6,587 

213-4 

6,644 

1,485 

27.1 

245 

4,972 

331.5 

5,744 

1,416 

34-7 

1,227 

3,102 

86.1 

2,195 

247 

14.0 

77 

794 

49 2 

1,713 

13,784 

7858 

7,165 

622 

18.2 

56 

35 ,i 3 i 

3,108.6 

121,885 

2,975 

88.0 

189 

1 , x 74 

18.5 

1,002 

13,453 

689.4 

20,097 

2,578 

93-5 

3,233 

2,084 

73-2 

1,556 

T 4,753 

1 , 193-4 

40,517 

1 ,424 

hi . 2 

3,858 

1,385 

33-9 

390 


Percentage of Each 
State to Total 


Estimat¬ 
ed Tax¬ 
able 
Wealth 


.986 

■398 

.649 

7-956 

.808 
1.328 
. 120 
I . 212 
I.OQ 9 
• 5°8 

9*491 

2.175 

1*643 

1.607 
1.411 
.866 
•532 

i *355 

4*570 

4-747 
2.776 

.626 

2.095 

•597 
1-307 
. 104 

•335 

5.809 

. 262 

14.806 

1 254 

•495 

5.670 

1.086 

.878 

6.218 

.600 

•584 


Individ¬ 
ual Net 
In¬ 
come 


.526 

-215 

.219 

7*233 

723 

2 - 3 J 4 

•381 

787 

.770 

.138 

8.843 

1.526 

.892 

.685 

•773 

.806 

•559 

2.072 
5-990 

3-597 

1.596 

.203 

2-479 
. 260 
.644 
. IOC 

.368 

5-877 

.136 

23.250 

.658 

.138 

5156 

.699 

•547 

8.926 

.832 

•253 


Sources: 

Estimated Taxable Wealth, 1931: Double Taxation, p. 294 

Sl , f U 5 T Net i ! C ?wV 93 J I Tax Returns: Statistics of Income, 1931, p. 59 
State and Local Relief Funds, 1934: Federal Emergency Relief Administration 


Com¬ 

bined 

Wealth 

and 

Income 


•756 

•307 

•434 

7-594 
. 766 

1.821 

.250 

1.000 

•934 
-323 
9.167 
1.850 
1.268 
1.146 
1.092 
.836 

•546 
1.714 
5.280 
4.172 
2.186 
.414 
2.287 
.428 
.976 
. 104 

•352 

5-843 

.199 

19.028 

•956 

.316 

5-413 
.892 
. 712 

7-572 

.716 

.418 


State 

and 

Local 

Relief 

Funds 

.219 

-283 

.219 

4-504 
•915 
2 .207 
. 200 
.003 
.236 
. I48 

8-495 

2.6l7 

1-570 
I .3OI 

•559 

. 102 
.858 
1.256 
8.024 

4 791 
1.627 
.060 
1.406 
.300 

•537 

.019 

.419 

1-754 

.014 

29.844 

.046 

•245 

4.921 

•792 

.381 

9.921 

•945 

•095 
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State 


Estimat¬ 
ed Tax¬ 
able 
Wealth, 

1931 


(000,000 

Omit¬ 

ted) 


Individual 
Net In¬ 
come, 1931 
Tax Re¬ 
turns 

(000,000 

Omit¬ 

ted) 


South Dakota.$ 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


i,49S$ 

2 , 37 i 

8,363 

883 
5 i 7 
2,336 
2,502 
2,034 

5,251 

437 


22.1 

107.3 
333-7 

3i-9 

29.9 

129.4 

1749 

80.3 

252.0 

18.2 


State and 
Local 
Relief 
Funds, 
1934 

(000 

Omit¬ 

ted) 


$ 1,327 

S84 

13,700 

2,114 

789 

947 

2,896 

2,492 

8,419 

89 


Percentage of Each 
State to Total 


Estimat¬ 
ed Tax¬ 
able 
Wealth 


Individ¬ 
ual Net 
In¬ 
come 


.630 

•999 

3.525 

•372 
.218 
.984 
1 055 
.857 

2.213 

.184 


•165 

.804 

2.496 

•239 

.224 

.967 

1.308 

.601 

1.885 

.136 


Com¬ 

bined 

Wealth 

and 

Income 


•398 

.902 

3.010 

.306 

.221 

.976 

I. l8l 

.729 

2.049 

.160 


State 

and 

Local 

Relief 

Funds 


•325 

•143 

3-354 

.518 

•193 

.232 

.709 

.610 

2.061 

.022 


United States 

Total. $237,281 $13,370.5 $408,412 100.000 100.000 100.000 100.000 


from which it derives its revenue and the rate applied to each source. 
Governmental units vary as to the highness or lowness of the rates, 
and as to the possibilities of increasing rates and tapping new 
sources. The possibilities of increasing rates and tapping new sources 
depend on legal, economic, and political factors. Legal factors are 
the constitutional and statutory restrictions upon the levying of 
taxes on new tax sources or at higher rates. Economic factors involve 
the elasticity of taxes, that is, the effect on revenues of raising tax 
rates. Political factors relate to the attitudes of people toward 
taxation. They ought not to be considered too seriously in measuring 
ability, but violent political objections to certain specific revenue 
sources may have to be taken into consideration in measuring im¬ 
mediate abilities. 

The retrenchment position relates to the ability of a governmental 
unit to reduce expenditures for purposes other than relief. There are 
three aspects of the possibility of retrenchment. The first is re¬ 
trenchment of salary scales. Possibilities of savings from this source 
will depend on the relation of the salary scale of the given govern- 
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mental unit to that of other units, the relation of the present salary 
scale to that of pre-depression years, and the relation of the govern¬ 
mental salary scale to that of private employment. A second re¬ 
trenchment possibility lies in eliminating or reducing certain types 
of services. The extent of this possibility will depend on the relation 
of the types of services performed by this jurisdiction to those of 
other jurisdictions and on the customary expectations of members 
of the community for services. A third possibility of retrenchment is 
in the increase of efficiency through eliminating political appointees 
and installing modern administrative methods. 

It is difficult and perhaps impossible to measure and combine the 
above mentioned factors into a comparison of immediate financial 
ability for different governmental units. For one reason the informa¬ 
tion is not available without special study in many of the smaller 
governmental units, especially in some sections. Second, there are 
wide differences in accounting procedure, so that figures, even if 
secured for all jurisdictions, would not be comparable. Third, differ¬ 
ences in sources of revenue make it difficult to compare tax burdens. 
For example, in southern states occupational taxes are employed to 
a much greater extent than is the case in northern states. Fourth, 
financial practices differ. For example, taxes six months delinquent 
in one state may represent a serious situation because taxes are 
normally paid on time, while in another jurisdiction six months may 
be the normally accepted period of delinquency occurring before any 
effort to collect is made. Again, deficit financing may be the last 
resort of a near-bankrupt community in one section of the country 
and the common method of financing used by prosperous commu¬ 
nities in another section. Fifth, the functions performed by govern¬ 
mental units vary somewhat from state to state and city to city, so 
that burdens and other financial data are not comparable. 

Even though figures representing immediate ability were collected 
and tabulated on a fairly comparable basis for all governmental 
units, there would be difficulty in combining them into an accurate 
index of ability. How much weight, for example, should be given to 
the financial position, how much to the revenue position, and how 
much to the tax rate position? It is possible that a rough index could 
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be made that would give fairly satisfactory results, but it would have 
to rest in large part on personal judgment. 1 

METHODS OF APPLYING EQUALIZATION PRINCIPLES 

In addition to the measurement of need and the measurement of 
relative financial ability, which are essential to any program of 
equalization, there are other important considerations involved in 
the application of the equalization principle. One question that must 
be decided is whether equalization shall be complete or partial. 
Equalization is complete when the financial burden resting on each 
state is the same in relation to its financial ability as are the burdens 
on other states. Equalization is partial when the federal grants-in- 
aid diminish the variations in the relative burdens of different states 
but do not eliminate them. Complete equalization seems preferable 
for relief financing at least so long as the burden remains very heavy. 
This conclusion follows logically from the policy of the federal gov¬ 
ernment of requiring the states to raise all they reasonably can. 
Reasonableness in the case of different states would seem to require 
an equal relative burden on each. 

1 The Federal Emergency Relief Administration has done a considerable amount of 
work on the problem of measuring state ability. Since July, 1933, it has constantly had 
on its staff one or more persons engaged exclusively in studying the financial conditions 
in the several states. Field work has been done in many states and extensive informa¬ 
tion relating to both immediate and normal abilities has been compiled. 

The earlier computations of quotas for state contributions do not appear to have 
been based on any systematic comparisons among states. However, there has been 
considerable development in the methods employed. After the present paper was in 
type, a statement of the methods recently employed was published in a report Ex¬ 
penditure of Funds, F.E.R.A. (U.S. 74th Congress, 1st sess., Senate Doc. No. 56). 

[See above, p. 788, n. 1.] . 

According to this report it was first estimated that were all states to contribute in 

accordance with their ability, the total of state and local contributions would be between 
$500,000,000 and $600,000,000 annually. To distribute the burden of contributions 
estimates were made of the relative capacities of the several states. Data were collected 
on ten different items believed to have a direct relation to economic capacity. These 
were checked by case studies in which seventeen additional basic factors and several 
modifying factors were considered. Four separate estimates of economic capacity were 
then made, and tentative quotas were set for each estimate, from which a fifth quota 

was made, this being modified by consideration of certain factors. 

The report, although thus indicating the use of elaborate methods, does not contain 

the actual quotas or the computations of financial criteria on which they were based. 
No publication of such figures has come to the present writer’s attention. 
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A second consideration is whether the amount of the federal grant 
should be determined as a definite sum for each state with states 
supplying the somewhat indefinite amount of additional funds 
necessary to carry the burden, or whether the amount of the state 
contribution should be a definite sum with the federal government 
supplying the necessary excess. There is no difference in the results 
of these two methods when there is no uncertainty as to the relief 
needs and when the requirements for funds can be definitely ascer¬ 
tained for a year or more ahead. Practical difficulties of estimating 
needs for more than a few months or few weeks at a time make 
it desirable that the state contribution be definitely established 
each year and that the federal contribution be elastic, since the 
federal sources of funds are more elastic than those of state govern¬ 
ments. If it becomes possible at a later period to estimate the needs 
definitely for at least a year, it would be desirable for the federal 
grant to be fixed in amount in order to encourage the development 
of state policies calculated to result in a reduction of the relief load. 

A third consideration is whether the methods of computing the 
distribution of equalization funds should be expressed in a statutory 
formula or should be left to the discretion of an administrative 
director or commission. Unrestricted allocation has the great ad¬ 
vantage of flexibility. In times of rapidly changing conditions, allo¬ 
cations must be adjusted to needs without delay. Financial abilities 
of states, as previously indicated, are often seriously affected by local 
or temporary factors that can be taken into account only by the free 
exercise of judgment on the part of an administrator. A heavy relief 
load in a period of rapid change cannot be met except by the utmost 
flexibility in the program. Unrestricted allocation is unquestionably 
a necessity during emergency periods. 

However, unrestricted allocation has serious defects. One of them 
is that flexibility necessarily is accompanied by uncertainty. With 
an unpredictable policy for grants, states cannot plan their financial 
affairs in order to raise the necessary funds to meet the requirements 
placed upon them. It is not enough to say, “Do all you possibly can, 
and we will do the rest.” If ability were absolute this would be 
logical, but since ability is relative and the federal judgment and 
local judgment are likely to disagree on immediate ability, there may 
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be great uncertainty as to when a state or locality can rely on ade¬ 
quate federal aid. 

A second and much more important fault of unrestricted alloca¬ 
tion is that the more unrestricted the funds and the less definite the 
policy for their distribution the greater the possibility of bargaining 
and political pressure by the states. Bargaining is essentially hag¬ 
gling between state and federal representatives as to the ability of 
the state to contribute. In this as in other bargaining the will to win 
and the competence of bargainers vary. It is too much to expect that 
with unrestricted allocation no injustices will result due to variations 
in the bargaining competence of representatives of different states. 
Political pressure presents the possibility of even more serious 
injustices. If the legislative program or the re-election of a federal 
administration depends upon the political support of certain states 
or their representatives it is too much to expect that there will be no 
variation in the treatment accorded states in the distribution of 
relief funds. Only the most rigid adherence to non-political ideals of 
justice, and the setting-up of well-established, publicly known stand¬ 
ards of relative state ability can prevent injustice due to pressure. 

Even though the difficulties of both bargaining and political pres¬ 
sure are avoided the expectation that these will have a bearing on the 
distribution of funds will be so great that charges of political manipu¬ 
lation will be made. It is difficult for people not in full possession of 
the facts to understand variations in the distribution of funds even 
when these are entirely proper and desirable, and anything that is 
not understood will likely be charged to politics. If the belief should 
persist that injustices were present in federal requirements on states, 
it is almost inevitable that in the course of time states feeling them¬ 
selves unjustly treated would join together in an attack on the 


federal policy. 

Finally, the very idea of placing the fate of the states and of 
millions of people in the hands of an administrator, however wise, 
without a definite policy being imposed upon him by the legislature, 
is an unthinkable delegation of power for a normal as distinguished 


from an emergency program. 

These difficulties with unrestricted allocation are so great that it 
is almost inconceivable that any long-term program should employ 
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it. Its employment in state aid programs for schools has not been 
successful and educators are strongly opposed to its use in possible 
federal grants-in-aid programs. 

The conclusion is inescapable that as the relief policy for the 
future is better defined the distribution of funds should be de¬ 
termined by statutory equalization formulas and should not be left 
to discretionary administrative distribution. The problem is largely 
one of the possibility of employing an equalization formula. The 
possibility of using such a formula becomes increasingly great as the 
relief and financial situations become more stable, and as relief loads 
diminish. Eventually practically all federal funds for relief should be 
able to be distributed according to formula. 

The merits of unrestricted allocation in emergency conditions can 
be combined to a large extent with the merits of a fixed formula by 
dividing the grants-in-aid appropriation into two parts. The larger 
part would be distributed according to a formula based on measures 
of normal ability. The smaller part would be subject to administra¬ 
tive discretion and would be available to assist states suffering from 
lack of immediate ability. Distribution of this smaller part of the 
appropriation would be in the form of a special grant to replace part 
of the state’s contribution and would be made only after a public 
hearing. During the early years the amount subject to this dis¬ 
cretionary distribution might have to be comparatively large, per¬ 
haps 25 per cent of the total amount charged to the states; but as the 
states adjusted themselves to the burden, as their financial situations 
improved, and as the relief burden diminished, this could and should 
be decreased to a negligible amount. 

UNSOLVED PROBLEMS OF GRANTS-IN-AID 

As discussed at the beginning of this article, federal grants-in-aid 

on an equalization basis with state participation appear to be the 

most logical method of.financing heavy burdens of public relief in 

the future. Even this method, however, involves serious problems, 

for many of which no satisfactory solution has yet been devised. 

Already mentioned are the problem of measuring need and a number 

of problems involved in measuring ability which require research and 
experience for solution. 
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An important problem that may conceivably wreck a grants-in-aid 
system is that of securing the state contributions necessary to a 
program of joint financing by the federal and state governments. 
The only power that the federal government has to induce or force 
a state to contribute is its “bribing power.” Ordinarily, the offer of 
a substantial grant by the federal government is sufficient to induce 
the state to make a matching contribution in order not to lose the 
grant. In the case of relief, however, the benefits may go in large 
measure to a depressed class having no representation or influence in 
the state government. The state may accordingly be unwilling to 
assume any financial responsibility even for the purpose of securing 
a federal grant. This gives rise to a serious dilemma. If the federal 
government insists on state contributions as a condition for the 
granting of federal funds, and such contributions are refused, suffer¬ 
ing and starvation will result, to the acute embarrassment of the 
national administration and the national conscience. If, however, 
the federal government continues to grant funds for relief, with¬ 
out insisting on state contributions, the defiance is likely to 
spread and the morale of co-operative joint action is weakened or 

destroyed. 

That this is a very real danger is indicated by the experience of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. It will be recalled 
that in the fall of 1933 relief funds were withheld from Kentucky for 
over a month, but that finally the federal government in order to 
prevent further suffering took over relief without at that time re¬ 
ceiving the state contribution specified. The extent to which the 
same danger accounts for the small contributions of certain states to 

relief can only be guessed at by an outside observer. 

It has been suggested that to solve this difficulty the method 
employed in the proposed federal unemployment insurance legisla¬ 
tion be copied, namely, that a tax be imposed which would be re¬ 
funded in whole or in part in those states making the prescribed 

contributions. 

A second problem is the danger that states in order to make the 
contributions required by the federal government may withdraw 
funds from other social welfare programs to minimize the total state 
contribution for welfare. This might be avoided by some allowance 
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for other social welfare expenditures in computing state contribu¬ 
tions although the proposal involves difficulties. 

A third problem in a sense sums up the whole question of relief 

financing and administration, namely, How can efficiency in the 
expenditure of funds, an adequate standard of relief, state and local 
co-operation and interest, and equitable methods of finance be com¬ 
bined in one program? WEat is to stimulate states to maintain high 
standards of efficiency and service? Will equalization grants-in-aid 
be followed by the decline in local interest and local control? This is 
one of the outstanding problems of government today in other fields 
as well as in relief. An answer must be found if the benefits of cen¬ 
tralization in finance and decentralization in administration are to be 
secured. As an approach to the solution of the problem it appears 
obvious that there must be at the very minimum a continuous study 
of relief administration by a federal department or agency preferably 
co-ordinated with state and local agencies. Such an organization 
should not only ascertain the adequacy of relief standards and the 
efficiency of administration, but it might well carry on research in 
the many problems that still await solution. 

6. Federal Funds Used for Emergency Relief from 

May, 1933, to February, 1936 1 

With the passage of the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933, 
the Federal Government assumed a substantial share of the financial 
responsibility for emergency unemployment relief. From the enact¬ 
ment of this legislation in May 1933 through February 1936, the 
Federal Government made available more than three billion dollars 
for the relief program jointly undertaken by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration and the States, Territories, and the District 
of Columbia. The total of Federal funds allocated to and author¬ 
ized for the Federal Emergency Relief Administration amounted to 
$ 3 . 2 5 °> 545 > o8 5 > but this total was subsequently reduced by transfers 
of funds to other Federal agencies. These transfers aggregated 
$167,350,000. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration received its funds 

1 From “Federal Financing of Emergency Relief,” by Arthur E. Burns, Monthly 
Report of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, February, iqj 6 , pp. 1-17. 
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under the provisions of five Acts of Congress. 1 The accompanying 
table (Table i) shows the total amounts made available under each 
Act, the sums transferred from these amounts, and the net total. 
The funds made available to the Civil Works Administration, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the Works Progress Administration, 
and other Federal agencies engaged in unemployment relief activities 
are not included in this discussion. 

Prior to the passage of these five Acts the Federal Government 
had given very little assistance to the States and localities in financ¬ 
ing emergency relief. In the first half of 1932 Congress provided for 
the distribution of Government-owned wheat and cotton, held by 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation and by the Cotton Stabilization 
Corporation, through the American National Red Cross. 2 Financial 
assistance to the States for unemployment relief was not made avail¬ 
able until July 1932. This assistance was embodied in the Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act of 1932, which authorized the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation to make available not more than 
$300,000,000 to the States and Territories as advances on future 
Federal highway allotments. 3 Thus, during 1932, Congress estab¬ 
lished the principle of providing Federal aid to the destitute unem¬ 
ployed by means of surplus commodity distribution and by reim¬ 
bursable advances by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to the 

States and Territories. 4 

1 These Acts are as follows: (i) the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933, Public, 
No. 15, 73d Cong. (H.R. 4606), approved May 12, 1933; (2) the National Industrial 

Recovery Act, Public, No. 67, 73d Cong. (H.R. 5755 ), approved June 16, 1933; (3) the 
Act of February 15, 1934, Public, No. 93, 73d Cong. (H.R. 7527), approved Feb. 15, 
1934; (4) the Emergency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1935, Public, No. 412, 73d Cong. 
(H.R. 9830), approved June 19, 1934; (s) the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1935, Public Res. No. n, 74th Cong. (H.J. Res. 117), approved Apr. 8, 1935. 

3 Public Res. No. 12, 72d Cong. (S.J. Res. no), approved Mar. 7,1932; Public Res. 
No. 33, 72d Cong. (H.J. Res. 418), approved July 5,1932; Public, No. 329, 72d Cong. 
(H.R. 13607), approved Feb. 8, 1933; Public Res. No. 64, 72d Cong. (S.J. Res. 228), 
approved Mar. 3. 1933. See The Distribution of Government-Owned Wheat and Cotton, 
official report of the American Red Cross, Washington, D.C., 1934- This action was 
prompted by the drought problem of 1931-32, but the commodities were distributed to 

drought sufferers and to destitute unemployed. 

3 [See above, p. 728.] .... 

4 Early in the nineteenth century Congress established the precedent of granting 

relief to those rendered destitute by floods, fires, and earthquakes and also provided 
funds for the relief of destitution in foreign countries. 
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The action taken during 1932, particularly the Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act, was important primarily as a precedent lead¬ 
ing to Federal financial responsibility during the ensuing years. This 


TABLE 1 


Funds Made Available to the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration (May 23,1933, through February 29,1936) 


Authorization or Appropriation 


Federal Emergency Relief Act of 
1933 (Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation funds). 


Act of February 15, 1934 


National Industrial Recovery Act.. 

Emergency Appropriation Act, fiscal 
year 1935: 

Title II, par. 1: 

Appropriated for relief and 
other purposes by the Act... 

Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration balances. 

Public Works Administration 
balances: 

Balances of funds received 
under National Industrial 

Recovery Act. 

Balances of funds received 
under Emergency Appro¬ 
priation Act, fiscal year 

, 1935 . 

Title II, par. 2: 

Appropriated for drought by the 
Act. 

Total, Emergency Appropria¬ 
tion Act, fiscal year 1935.... 

Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1935. 

Grand total. 


Total Author¬ 
izations and 
Allocations 

Reallocated 
to Other 
Agencies 

Net Available 
after Trans¬ 
fers 

$ 500,000,000 

$ 88,960,000 

$ 411,040,000 

$ 605,000,000 


$ 605,000,000 

$ 25,035,000 

$ 25,000,000 

$ 35,000 

$ 143,000,000 


$ 143,000,000 

500,000,000 


500,000,000 

148,000,000 


148,000,000 

114,000,000 


114,000,000 

276,980,000 

$ 53,390,000 

22 3 1 59 °t 000 

$1,181,980,000 

$ 53,390,000 

$1,128,590,000 

$ 938,530,085 


$ 938,530,085 

$3,250,545,085 

$ 167,350,000 

$3,083,195,085 


legislation represented a departure from the traditional policy of 
Federal aloofness toward the relief problem. 

The Federal financial assistance rendered during 1932 and during 
the subsequent years was necessitated by the inability of local and 
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State governments to finance the growing burden of unemployment 
relief despite the fact that local and State funds for this purpose had 
increased. The sharp rise in relief needs during 1930 and 1931 was 
partially met by an increase in local public relief funds, by larger con¬ 
tributions from private charitable organizations, and, perhaps most 
important, by increased private assistance from relatives and friends. 
Despite the increases from these local sources, the available funds 
fell far short of the growing relief requirements of the early depres¬ 
sion period. State financial assistance became necessary. 

The demands upon the local and State governments for emergency 
relief came at a time when public revenues were declining and the 
municipal bond market was certainly not as receptive as in earlier 
years. This does not mean that all State and local governments had 
exhausted their credit. On the contrary, some of the State and 
local governments undoubtedly could have materially increased their 
bond issues. Others, however, had reached their limits, both legal 
and financial. Despite the fact that in some places an additional in¬ 
crease in local and State funds was possible, this increase would not 
have sufficed to meet the growing unemployment relief needs. The 


character and scope of the relief problem placed it definitely beyond 
the ability of the State and local governments. This acute situation 

impelled the Federal Government to take action during 1932. 

The emergency nature of the Federal financing of unemployment 
relief is clearly shown by an analysis of the financial legislation and 


procedures adopted during the last several years. One feature that 
characterizes all but the [Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933] is 


the appropriation and authorization of funds for relief purposes to be 
used in the discretion of the President. Of the $ 3 ,° 83 ) I 9 S >°^5 ma de 


available to the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, all but 


$500,000,000 was allocated or transferred to the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration under Presidential direction. The Federal 
Emergency Relief Act of 1933 had provided that this $500,000,000 
should be available out of Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds 
directly for the purposes of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis¬ 
tration. The dynamic character of the relief problem and the multi¬ 
plicity of governmental agencies operating in the broad field of 
emergency relief made specific appropriations or authorizations vir- 
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tually impossible to determine. Moreover, financial flexibility was 
considered desirable in dealing with a problem as variable as emer¬ 
gency relief. It was believed that the maximum of flexibility could 
best be attained by the appropriation of funds to the President for 

subsequent allocation by him. 

A further feature of Federal relief financing which bears witness to 
the emergency nature of the problem is the extensive use of Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation funds for relief purposes. The Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration obtained $1,000,000,000 from this 
source, the first part by a Congressional authorization 1 that a sum 
not to exceed $500,000,000 be available for relief grants and the 
second part by Presidential transfer of $500,000,000 authorized by 
Congress. 2 This use of the funds of a lending agency for relief grants 
was prompted in part by the precedent established by the Emer¬ 
gency Relief and Construction Act of 1932 and in part by the fact 
that Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds were readily avail¬ 
able. Moreover, since relief needs could not be accurately judged 
for any considerable period in advance it was considered advisable 
to obtain the authority to utilize available funds in case of need. 

Moreover, Federal financing of emergency relief for the most part 
has been based on the assumption that the relief problem was tem¬ 
porary. As a consequence, the funds provided by Congress for relief 
purposes have frequently been sufficient to last for only a few months 
at a time. This situation made the financial position of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration more or less difficult on a number 
of occasions. 

Another feature of significance in Federal relief financing is the 
prevalence of interagency fund transfers. During one period of 
its active life the financial affairs of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration were closely bound up with the Civil Works Admin¬ 
istration, each of the two agencies having transferred considerable 
sums to the other. In like manner the transfers to Public Works 

1 This authorization was embodied in the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933. It 
is interesting to note that the initial fund of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis¬ 
tration was not a direct appropriation from the Treasury. Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation funds obtained from the sale of obligations of that Corporation to the 
United States Treasury were utilized for Federal Emergency Relief purposes. 

* Emergency Appropriation Act, fiscal year, 1935, approved June 19, 1934. 
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Administration funds to the Federal Emergency Relief Administra¬ 
tion, of Federal Emergency Relief Administration funds to the Farm 
Credit Administration and to the Resettlement Administration, and 
of Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds to the Federal Emer¬ 
gency Relief Administration introduce some difficulty into the work 
of tracing the allocation of appropriated funds. These transfers 
usually have been occasioned by the depletion of balances on the 
part of the agency to which the transfer was made. As a rule these 
interagency transfers involving the Federal Emergency Relief Ad¬ 
ministration have been followed shortly by Congressional appropria¬ 
tions. These transfers have been possible because of the discretion¬ 
ary power granted to the President in the allocation of funds. 

A brief summary of the Federal legislation providing emergency 
relief funds will serve to emphasize the nature of the relief financing 
problem and the special features discussed in the foregoing para¬ 
graphs. Table 1 shows the various amounts made available to the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration by the several Acts. Of 
the five Acts of Congress under which the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration received funds, only four specifically authorized or 
appropriated funds for relief purposes. The fifth Act, the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, appropriated a total of $3,300,000,000, the 
major part of which was allocated to the Public Works Administra¬ 
tion. From this appropriation the Public Works Administration 
allotted a total of $25,035,000 to the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration—$35,000 in February 1934 for aid to self-help co¬ 
operatives and $25,000,000 in March 1934 lor the land program. 
Subsequent transfers of Public Works Administration balances, ag¬ 
gregating $148,000,000, were authorized by the Emergency Appro¬ 
priation Act, fiscal year 1935, and will be discussed under that Act. 
The authorizations and the allocations of appropriations to the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration and the transfers from 
these balances are shown on a monthly basis in Table 2. This table 
also shows the net amount made available each month after allowing 
for transfers. The monthly cumulated totals likewise are given. 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ACT OF 1933 


Administration 


JLAiV, A —-O- J p 

fund of $500,000,000 and the authority to make grants for relief pur- 
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TABLE 2 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration Auti 
Allocations, and Transfers of Funds, by M 
(May, 1933, through February, 1936)* 



Transactions during Month 


Years and Months 


Allocations 


1933 


May-December.. . t$ 5 °° > 000 > 000 


1934 
January. .. 
February. . 


March 


April 

May. 

June. 


July. . 
August 


September 


October 


November 
December. 


I 93 S 
January. . . 


February 
March. . 


35 j 000 

150,000,000 

2 5,000,000 

75,000,000 

100,000,000 

50,000,000 

56,250,000 

12,500,000 

100,000,000 

200,000,000 
161,340,000 
35,890,000 
80,000,000 
42,000,000 

1,000,000 
135,000,000 
110,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
140,000,000 

30,000,000 
30,000,000 
50,000,000 
45,000,000 
80,000,000 
87,000,000 


April 

May. 


125,000,000 

25,000,000 

140,000,000 

140,000,000 


Transfers 


$ 82,800,000 


6,160,000 


50,000,000 


21 > 330,420 


Monthly Totals 


Net 


$ 500,000,000 


— 82,800,000 


143,875,000 

25,000,000 

75,000,000 

100,000,000 


218,750,000 


200,000,000 


197,230,000 


122,000,000 


136,000,000 
110,000,000 


150,000,000 


60,000,000 


95,000,000 


117,000,000 


150,000,000 


258,669,580 


Cumulative 


$ 500,000,000 


417,200,000 


561,075,000 
586,075,000 

661,075,000 
761,075,000 


979,825,000 

1,179,825,000 


1.377,055,000 


1,499,055,000 


!, 6 35 ,OS 5 ,OOO 
1 , 745 , 055,000 


!,895,055,OOO 


*,955,055,000 


2,050,055,000 


2,167,055,000 


2,317,055,000 


2,575,724,580 



original tabic, 

Reulf^Ac^oHoiv ti0 " fr ° m Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds under the Federal Emergency 
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Transactions during Month 


Monthly Totals 


Years and Months 


Allocations 


Transfers 


Net 


Cumulative 


June 


$ 6,000,000 

115,000,000 


7,059,580 $ 113,940,420 $2,689,665,000 


July. 2,689,665,000 

August. 95,000,000. 

75,000,000. 170,000,000 2,859,665,000 

September. 10,000,000. 

75,000,000. 85,000,000 2,944,665,000 


October 


November 


December 


3,000,000 
14,000,000 
50,000,000 
38,000,000 
1,900,000 
13,000,000 
3,039,460 
12,000,000 
990,625 


67,000,000 3,011,665,000 


67,939,460 3,079,604,460 
990,625 3,080,595,085 


1936 
January. .. 
February.. 


2,600,000 


2,600,000 


3,083,195,085 

3,083,195,085 


Total.$3,250,545,085 $167,350,ooo$3,083,195,085 $3,083,195,085 


poses under the provisions of the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 
1933. 1 Following the precedent established by the Emergency Re¬ 
lief and Construction Act of 1932, Congress authorized the use of 
funds of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for relief purposes 
rather than resort to the appropriation of funds directly out of the 
Treasury. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds made 
available under the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933, however, 
were to be used for nonreimbursable grants in contrast to the reim¬ 
bursable advances provided under the Emergency Relief and Con¬ 
struction Act of 1932. Moreover, the administration of the $500,- 
000,000 fund authorized by the relief legislation in 1933 was placed 
in the hands of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration rather 
than of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. In order to obtain 

1 [See above, pp. 744-48.] 
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sufficient funds for this purpose the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration was permitted, with Presidential approval, to increase its 

outstanding obligations by $500,000,000. 

The use of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 1 as the fiscal 

agent for the disbursement of relief funds was justified, in Congres¬ 
sional hearings on the bill, on the basis of precedent; i.e., the Cor¬ 
poration had advanced the $300,000,000 relief fund under the terms 
of the Emergency Relief and Construction Act of i 93 2 - Moreover, 
the expenditure for relief was considered to be an “emergency” ex¬ 
penditure which should more properly be made by the Corporation. 2 
Since the Corporation in practice obtained its funds from the Treas¬ 
ury, the use of the Corporation as the fiscal agent was primarily a 
matter of financial procedure. 

Of the $500,000,000 fund, approximately $400,000,000 had been 
granted to the States by the Federal Emergency Relief Administra¬ 
tion by the end of February 1934, and future commitments had 
virtually exhausted the balance. This entire fund, however, was not 
used for the State relief programs of the State emergency relief ad¬ 
ministrations. The States transferred a total of $88,960,000 of grant 
funds to the working fund of the Civil Works Administration for the 
continuation of that program. 3 


1 Section 9 of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act authorized and em¬ 
powered the Corporation, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to have 
outstanding obligations in an amount not to exceed three times the subscribed capital 
stock of the Corporation. This capital stock aggregated $500*000,000 and was sub¬ 
scribed by the United States Treasury. Subsequent amendments have been made as 
to capital stock and aggregate obligations outstanding. See Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act with Amendments (Government Printing Office, 1935). 

2 See Unemployment Relief, Hearings before the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House of Representatives, 73 d Cong., 1st sess., on H.R. 4606, pp. 5-7. The reasons why 
the emergency expenditures should be more properly a function of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation rather than of the Treasury are somewhat obscure. 


3 The Civil Works Administration program was inaugurated by Executive Order 
in November 1933 (under the authority of Tide II of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, approved June 16, 1933) with a fund of $400,000,000 allotted to it by the Public 
Works Administration. With the $88,960,000 of Federal Emergency Relief Adminis¬ 
tration funds and the $400,000,000 of Public Works funds the Civil Works Adminis- 
ration achieved its objective of employing 4,000,000 persons during the peak week 

IvaikHw’ T'« T t e r gnitUde ° f 11115 Pr ° gram ’ h0WCVer ’ ra P idl y reduced the funds 
avaU able for lt By February 15, 1934, the total wage bill for the Civil Works Adminis¬ 
tration program had virtually exhausted the funds of that Administration 
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Thus, as a result of this transfer of funds to the Civil Works Ad¬ 
ministration, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration had a 
total of $411,040,000 actually available for emergency relief grants 
to the States under this Act. An anticipated increase in relief ex¬ 
penditures in the second quarter of 1934 1 made necessary-additional 
funds for the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 


ACT OF FEBRUARY 15, 1934 


To provide additional funds for the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration and to continue the Civil Works Administration, the 
Act of February 15, 1934 was passed “making an additional appro¬ 
priation to carry out the purposes of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Act of 1933, for continuation of the Civil-Works program, and for 
other purposes.” This Act appropriated a sum of $950,000,000 of 
which the Federal Emergency Relief Administration obtained 
$605,000,000 by Presidential allocation. On February 15 the $950,- 
000,000 appropriation was allocated by the President as follows: 
$500,000,000 was made available to the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration by Executive Order No. 6603; $450,000,000 was 
made available by Executive Order No. 6602 to the Civil Works 
Administration. The liquidation of the major part of the Civil 
Works Administration program at the end of March 1934 reduced 
the financial requirements of that organization and correspondingly 
increased the burden on the Federal Emergency Relief Administra¬ 
tion. Accordingly, on April 24, 1934 Executive Order No. 6709 
transferred $75,000,000 from the Civil Works Administration to the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. On January 24, 1935, 
when the Federal Emergency Relief Administration fund again be¬ 
came depleted, an additional $30,000,000 was transferred by Execu¬ 
tive Order No. 6952 from the Civil Works Administration to the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Including this final 
transfer, a total of $605,000,000 was made available to the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration out of funds appropriated by the 

Act of February 15, 1934- . 

It should be noted that the procedure involved in this appropna- 


■ This anticipated increase was due to the fact that liquidation of theC ™'\™°* S 
program scheduled for the end of March, was expected to swell the relief rolls with 
former Civil Works employees. The actual increase in relief rolls after the close of 
Civil Works program was even greater than anticipated. 
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tion differed from that embodied in the Relief Act of 1933. The Act 
of February 15, 1934 made a deficiency appropriation out of Treas¬ 
ury funds.A further point of difference can be found in the dis¬ 

cretionary power delegated to the President in the allocation of the 
$950,000,000. The Act made no specific appropriation for the Fed¬ 
eral Emergency Relief Administration but left to the President the 
problem of allocating the funds to the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, to the Civil Works Administration, and for “other 
purposes.” 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ACT OF 1933 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration obtained funds 
from the appropriation carried by this Act under two procedures. 
The first was through the transfer of funds by the Public Works Ad¬ 
ministration to the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. On 
December 28, 1933 the Public Works Administration allocated 
$25,000,000 to the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation for the pur¬ 
pose of purchasing land to conduct a land program. This amount 
was reallocated to the Federal Emergency Relief Administration in 
March 1934 for land purchases. 1 A total of $25,592,374 was used 
for this purpose. When the land program activities of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration were transferred to the Resettle¬ 
ment Administration in April 1935 this account was transferred to 
that agency. The Federal Emergency Relief Administration also 
obtained $35,000 on February 14, 1934 under this Act from the 
Public Works Administration for the purpose of aiding self-help 
organizations and co-operatives. 

Under the second procedure a total of $148,000,000 of Public 
Works Administration balances under the National Industrial Re¬ 
covery Act was transferred by the President to the Federal Emer¬ 
gency Relief Administration. The authority for this transfer was 
granted by the Emergency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1935 

EMERGENCY APPROPRIATION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 193 5 

The Emergency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 193 5 2 provided the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration with more funds than any 

1 Allocations from this and other sources for land purchases totaled $78,390,000. 

2 1 ublic, No. 412, 73d Cong., approved June 19, 1934. 
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of the other Acts; namely, a total of $1,181,980,000, which was sub¬ 
sequently reduced by the transfer of $53,390,000. Under this legisla¬ 
tion the Federal Emergency Relief Administration obtained funds by 
several rather complex procedures. Two appropriations were made 
out of Treasury funds from which the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration received allocations. In addition, the Act authorized 
the transfer of funds from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and from Public Works Administration balances to F.E.R.A. 

Title II of the Emergency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1935 
provided for the appropriation of funds to carry on the emergency 
activities of various governmental agencies. In paragraph 1, title II 
of the Act the following provision is made: 

For an additional amount for carrying out the purposes of the Act entitled 
“An Act for the relief of unemployment through the performance of useful 
public work, and for other purposes,” approved March 31, 1933 (48 Stat. 22); 
the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933, approved May 12,1933 (48 Stat. 55); 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, approved May 18, 1933 (48 Stat. 
58); and the National Industrial Recovery Act, approved June 16, 1933 (48 

Stat. 195)_; $899,675,000, to be allocated by the President for further 

carrying out the purposes of the aforesaid Acts and to remain available until 

June 30, 1935. 

This provision, like that of the Act of February 15, 1934, did not 
specifically appropriate funds to the Federal Emergency Relief Ad¬ 
ministration. Rather the funds were made available to the President 
to be allocated in his discretion for the purposes specified in the Act. 
Under this appropriation of $899,675,000, the President allocated 
$100,000,000 on June 29, 1934 to the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration; $42,000,000 on September 29, 1934; and $1,000,000 
on October 10, 1934, bringing the total to $143,000,000. 

This Act further authorized transfers of funds from the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation and from the Public Works Adminis¬ 
tration to the Federal Emergency Relief Administration as follows: 

.... Provided, That not exceeding $500,000,000 in aggregate of any savings 
or unobligated balances in funds of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
may, in the discretion of the President, be transferred and applied to the pur¬ 
poses of the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 and/or title II of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, and any unobligated balances in appropriations (in¬ 
cluding allocations of appropriations) of the Federal Emergency Admimstra- 
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tion of Public Works may, in the discretion of the President, be transferred and 
applied to the purposes of such Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933. 

It is interesting to note that the provision quoted above relating to 
the transfer of Reconstruction Finance Corporation savings of un¬ 
obligated balances bears a close resemblance to the procedure adopt¬ 
ed by the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933. In neither case was 
an appropriation made; rather, an authorization to transfer funds 
was provided. In the case of the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 
1933, however, the transfer of the funds was not contingent upon 
Presidential discretion; in the Act under consideration the $500,000,- 
000 of Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds was authorized for 
transfer at the President’s discretion. A further difference in the two 
Acts is of importance. In the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 
1933 the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was authorized to 
increase its outstanding obligations by $500,000,000 whereas the 
Emergency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1935, contained no such 
provision. In the latter Act the relief money was to be derived from 
the savings and unobligated balances of the Corporation. 

Under this provision of the Act the Federal Emergency Relief 

Administration obtained $500,000,000 from the Corporation during 

the period September 1934 through January 1935. No part of this 

$500,000,000 authorization was made available for the purposes of 

“Title II of the National Industrial Recovery Act.” The allocations 
were as follows: 

Sept. 27, 1934. $ 80,000,000 

Oct. 18, 1934. 135,000,000 

Nov. 26, 1934. 110,000,000 

Dec. 20, 1934 . 5,000,000 

Dec. 21, 1934 . 140,000,000 

Jan. 25, 1935. 30,000,000 

^ ota ^. $500,000,000 

In addition to authorizing the transfer of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation funds, the Act authorized the President, in his dis 
cretlon, to transfer “any unobligated balances in appropriations (in¬ 
cluding allocations of appropriations) of the Federal Emergen cy Ad 
ministration of Public Works. . . to carry out the purposes of the 
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Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933. Funds from two appropria¬ 
tions were available as unobligated balances of the Public Works 
Administration; namely, those balances of funds r emaining from the 
appropriation for public works made by the National Industrial Re¬ 
covery Act and balances remaining from the funds allocated to the 
Public Works Administration from the $899,675,000 appropriation 
of June 19, 1934 (i.e,. the Act under consideration). A total of 
$148,000,000 of Public Works Administration balances of funds ap¬ 
propriated by the National Industrial Recovery Act and $114,000,- 
000 of funds allocated from the $899,675,000 appropriation was 
transferred to the Federal Emergency Relief Administration during 
February and March 1935. 1 Additional transfers from this source 
and under this authority were unnecessary after the passage of the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. 1 The amounts and 
dates of the transfers are as follows [Table 3]: 

TABLE 3 

Public Works Administration Balances Transferred 
to the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
(Authorized by the Emergency Appropriation Act, 

Fiscal Year, 1935) 

National Emergency 

Industrial Appropriation 

Recovery Act, Fiscal Year 

Act 1935 

*935 I . 


Feb. s. $ 50,000,000 . 

Feb. 16. 45,000,000 . 

Mar. .. 23,000,000 $57,000,000 

Mar. 13. 30,000,000 57,000,000 

Total. $148,000,000 $114,000,000 


The Emergency Appropriation Act, fiscal year i 935 > likewise in¬ 
cluded a special drought relief appropriation of $525,000,000. The 
purpose of this appropriation was: 

To meet the emergency and necessity for relief in stricken agricultural areas, 
to remain available until June 30, 1935, $S 2 5 ) 000 ) 000 > t° be allocated by the 

1 See Monthly Report of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, February, 
1935, pp. 25-27, and March, 1935, pp. 21-29. 

* Public Res. No. n, 74th Cong., approved Apr. 8,1935- 
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President to supplement the appropriations heretofore 
purposes. 


• I 


iade for emergency 


From this appropriation a total of $223,590,000 was allocated 
to the Federal Emergency Relief Administration for relief in the 
stricken agricultural areas and $53,390,000 for the purchase of land 
in these areas. These allocations were made as follows [Table 4]: 


TABLE 4 


Years and Months 

For Relief Grants 
to States 

For Land 
Purchases 

1934 

Tune 2\ . 

$ 56,250,000 
161,340,000 

$ 12,500,000 
35,890,000 
5,000,000 

Auk. 10 . 

Dec. 1. 

I 93 S 

June 12. 

6,000,000 

Total. 


$223,590,000 

$53 > 39 °i 000 



Under these numerous allocations of appropriations and transfers 
of balances the Federal Emergency Relief Administration received 
$1,181,980,000. During March 1935, however, a total of $50,000,000 
of funds allocated to the Federal Emergency Relief Administra¬ 
tion for land purchases was transferred to the Farm Credit Adminis¬ 
tration and at a later date the balance of $3,390,000 was transferred 
to the Resettlement Administration, thus reducing the total made 
available for relief by the Emergency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 
I 93 S> to $1,128,590,000. 

THE EMERGENCY RELIEF APPROPRIATION ACT OF 193 5 

The problem of financing the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis¬ 
tration, which had become rather crucial in the early months of 1935, 
was considerably lightened by the passage of the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935 (approved April 8, 1935). The purpose of 
t s Act was “to provide relief, work relief and to increase employ¬ 
ment by providing for useful projects.” For these purposes 

a sum of $4,000,000,000 was appropriated. In addition to this, the 
ct provided that a maximum of $500,000,000 in savings and unex- 
P 6n balances G f the Reconstruction Finance Corporation be 
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transferred to the purposes of this Act. The Act also provided that 
not more than $380,000,000 of unexpended balances of previous 
appropriations might, in the President’s discretion, be transferred to 
the purposes of this Act. These previous appropriations were: (1) 
the National Industrial Recovery Act; (2) the Act of February 15, 
3:934; (3) the Emergency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1935; and 
(4) the Act approved March 31, 1933 (48 Stat. 22), section 4. 

This total of $4,880,000,000 was “to be used in the discretion and 
under the direction of the President” for certain classes of projects. 
The Act provided, however, that funds be made available to the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration and to the Public Works 
Administration in the following manner: 

Such part of the appropriation made herein as the President may deem 
necessary for continuing relief as authorized under the Federal Emergency 
Relief Act of 1933, as amended, or for restoring to the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works any sums which after December 28, 1934, 
were, by order of the President impounded or transferred to the Federal Emer¬ 
gency Relief Administration from appropriations heretofore made available to 
such Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works (which restoration 

is hereby authorized). 


Under the authority of this Act the President allocated to the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration a total of $ 93 ^) 53 °>°^S- 
The first allocation, amounting to $125,000,000, was made on April 
8, 1935, the day the measure was approved. The allocations are as 

follows [Table 5]: 

TABLE 5 


Years and 
Months 


Amount 


1935 

Apr. 8.$125,000,000 

Apr. 19. 25,000,000 

May i. 140,000,000 

May 28. 140,000,000 

June 25. 1 1 5 > 000 > 000 

Aug. 1. 95,000,000 

Aug. 28. 75,000,000 

Sept. 16. 10,000,000 


Years and 
Months 

1935 ( Cont .) 
Sept. 24... 
Sept. 26... 
Oct. 12 — 
Oct. 30 — 

Nov. 5- 

Nov. 23... 
Nov. 23... 


Amount 


$75,00°,°°° 
3,000,000 
14,000,000 
88,000,000 
1,900,000 
13,000,000 

3,039,460 


Years and 
Months 


Amount 


1935 (Cont.) 

Nov. 27_ $12,000,000 

Dec. 10.... 99°>6 2 5 


1936 
Jan. 26. 


2,600,000 


Total.. . $93 8 ,53°, o8 5 


The allocations from this appropriation declined sharply during 

the latter months of 193S. reflecting the gradual cessat.on of Federal 
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grants to the States for emergency relief purposes. This cessation 
of grants for relief purposes is part of the present policy of the Fed¬ 
eral Government, inaugurated in the latter half of 1935, to retire 
from its activities in the field of direct relief. At the present time 
direct relief activities are left to the attention and support of the 
States and local political subdivisions while the Federal Government 
prosecutes the Works Program under which, by January 1936, over 
3,500,000 destitute unemployed received work. The present pro¬ 
gram has superseded the one formerly undertaken jointly by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration and the States; hence 
further major allocations of funds to the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration are unlikely under the present policy. 

SUMMARY 

The immediate circumstance which forced a transformation in the 
traditional Federal policy toward unemployment relief was the 
inadequacy of local and State funds for this purpose. The unprece¬ 
dented growth of the unemployment problem during the first years 
of the depression brought with it a relief problem which proved too 
great for local and State finances to support. Despite the increase 
in local and State funds achieved through borrowing, the diversion 
of funds from ordinary governmental functions, and the imposition 
of new and additional taxes, Federal support became necessary. Su¬ 
perior credit resources gave the Federal Government access to a 
source of funds beyond the reach of the State and local govern¬ 
ments. In 1932 this source was employed sparingly to provide loans 
to States and localities for relief purposes. Beginning in 1933 an 
extensive relief program was undertaken by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment in cooperation with the States. For this purpose a total of over 
$3,000,000,000 was made available to the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. Other parts of the Federal relief program have also 
required substantial sums, particularly for the development of the 
extensive and diversified work programs. 

The relief trends during the depression years have shown a cumu- 
ative growth in the area of governmental financial responsibility, 
eginning with redoubled local efforts, progressing to State aid, and 
proceeding finally to substantial Federal financial support. 
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7. Federal Aid for Relief: Grants to the States, 1932-36 1 

APPLICATIONS FROM STATES 

A. MATCHING GRANTS—SUBSECTION (b) 

The majority of grants during the first few months of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration were made under subsection ( b ) 
on a matching basis. The first grants were used to meet relief ob¬ 
ligations during the second quarter of 1933 and were equivalent 
to one-third of the first quarter expenditures from all sources. As 
two months of the second quarter had already passed when the Fed¬ 
eral Emergency Relief Administration was established, it was neces¬ 
sary to take prompt action upon the first requests which came before 
the Administration, if funds granted in response thereto were to give 
effective assistance during the period for which they were required. 

The first problem was to determine the various State expenditures 
during the first quarter of the year. Formal reporting systems were 
not in operation in many of the States; it was necessary to verify 
requests on the basis of whatever information could be secured. In 
some instances use was made of reports of State and local relief ad¬ 
ministrations. In others, reference was made to statements of ex¬ 
penditures which had been submitted to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in connection with applications for loans for relief pur¬ 
poses under the Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 1932. 
As no machinery to check accounting systems had been established 
by which statements of expenditures as set forth by the States might 
be verified, a great deal of reliance had to be placed upon the good 
faith of the States in preparing their requests and upon a formal cer¬ 
tification which accompanied each summary of prior expenditures to 
the effect that the figures given were a true statement of relief costs. 

Measures were taken, however, to obtain more complete informa¬ 
tion upon which to base grants for the third quarter. On June 6, 
1933, copies of special reporting forms were sent to the State relief 
administrations. On this form each State was to report, county by 
county and under the appropriate headings, the amounts of expen 1- 
tures and the number of families and single persons receiving care 

• From “Federal Emergency Relief Administration Grants,” by M. Riggs McCor- 
mick, in Monthly Report F.E.R.A.y December , iQ 35 i PP* 7 " 33 * 
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during the months of April, May, and June. Applications were sub¬ 
mitted for grants of one-third of the amounts thus reported. 

On July 7, 1933, formal applications were sent to the States to 
cover grants under the subsections ( b ) and (c ). Signed copies of the 
forms used in requesting funds under subsection ( b) were returned 
to cover grants which had been made in response to telegraphic 
applications prior to that date. The appropriate forms were used in 
all subsequent requests. It was also possible at this time to de¬ 
termine more accurately the information desired in the reports to 
be submitted by the States. 

Section 4 (d) of the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 carried 
a provision that after October 1, 1933, the unexpended balance 
under subsection ( b ) might, in the discretion of the Administrator 
and with the approval of the President, be available for grants under 
subsection (c). 

With the exception of funds granted under a few subsection ( b ) 
applications which were in process at that time, remaining funds 
were allocated under the discretionary provisions of subsection (c). 


B. DISCRETIONARY GRANTS—SUBSECTION (c) 


.... Early in July, 1933, the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis¬ 
trator issued a memorandum concerning the information which was 
desired in support of applications under subsection ( c ). Two sup¬ 
porting documents were to be required. 


1. Federal Emergency 
Governor,” properly filled 
attested. 


Relief Administration Form 11 “Application of 
out and signed by the Governor and properly 


2. A brief or letter giving detailed information concerning total monthly 
obligations for relief from public funds, and also from private funds, during each 
of three preceding months; estimates of obligations to be incurred during the 
month or months covered by the applications and the number of families and 
single persons requiring relief; estimates of State and local funds and of private 
funds available; estimates of grants under section 4(6); a statement, if continu¬ 
ing need was anticipated, indicating that additional funds could not be made 
available by the State or political subdivision; a statement of legislation enacted 
or contemplated to make additional funds available at an early time; and a 

statement indicating specifically the purpose for which the funds requested 
were to be used. 
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Discretionary grants were infrequent at first and the information 
described above was adequate. The first grant was made to the 
State of Texas on June 27, 1933, in the amount of $808,429. All 
grants up to this time were intended to supplement State funds in 
meeting the costs of direct and work relief activities. As States 

it requests for funds for special activities, it became 
necessary to designate the purpose for which the allotted funds were 
to be used. The practice was therefore adopted of earmarking 
funds or indicating the purpose for which each grant was made. 
The first special program grant was made on August 11,1933, in the 
form of a grant to Pennsylvania, earmarked for self-help co-opera¬ 
tives. On September 20, 1933, the Federal Emergency Relief Ad¬ 
ministration made its initial grant for the transient program and on 
October 13, 1933, the first allotment for the emergency education 
program was approved. Grants for the general relief program con¬ 
tinued during this time; some were made for a single month while 
others covered a period of two months. These general relief grants 
were made whenever it became apparent that the money available 
within the State, together with matching grants under subsection 
(6), was not sufficient to meet relief needs. 

In November, 1933, the Civil Works Administration was inau¬ 
gurated, but grants for direct relief continued. With the termina¬ 
tion of the Civil Works program in March, 1934, relief grants in¬ 
creased sharply. This increase was due, in part, to the fact that 
work relief programs were established in the States and applications 
for earmarked funds for special purposes were being received in 
increasing numbers. Discretionary grants, which had heretofore 
served largely to supplement matching grants, were now to be the 
principal source of Federal assistance for both direct and work relief. 
It was, therefore, considered expedient to have requests for funds 
for all programs presented in a more uniform manner and to make 

grants to all States on a monthly basis. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration issued further in¬ 
structions in March and April, i934> defining the status of relief 
grants and giving detailed instructions concerning the preparation of 
future requests for funds. Each request was to contain the follow¬ 
ing documents: 
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x. Formal Application of Governor. 

2. Supporting Statement to Application for Grant, F.E.R.A. Form 101. 

3. Statement of Expenditures, F.E.R.A. Form 195, for the current month 
up to the application. 

4. Narrative brief giving certain information concerning the programs in 
effect or to be undertaken during the ensuing month. 

1. Application of governor. —The first application form .... was 

superseded by a revised form during August and September of 1933, 
the principal change being that the new application indicated the 
period which the requested funds were to cover. This form was in 
turn superseded.Under this revised procedure, however, appli¬ 

cations for all programs were made in one lump sum, rather than on 
separate application forms and at varying times; the total amount 
requested for general relief, transient relief, and for any other pur¬ 
poses was included in this one amount. 

2. Supporting statement to application for grant, F.E.R.A. Form 
101. —This form was presented in substantiation of the amount re¬ 
quested in the “Application of Governor” and set forth in detail the 
computations by which that amount was reached. The Federal 
Emergency Relief Act of 1933 stated that grants should be made 

whenever, from an application presented by a State, the Administrator finds 
that the combined moneys which can be made available within the State from 
all sources, supplemented by any moneys, available under subsection ( b ) of 
this section, will fall below the estimated needs within the State for the purposes 
specified in subsection ( a) of this section. 

The principle thus stated was followed in the drafting of F.E.R.A. 

Form 101 on which were set forth the computations by which States 

determined the amounts to be requested. It was divided into four 
sections: 

o) Statement A was a summary of the relief program covering the current 

month. The available balance of Federal funds at the beginning of the month, 

ederal Emergency Relief Administration grants received during the month, 

and estimated contributions from local and State governments were added to 

reach the estimated total available resources for the month. From this was de- 

ucted the estimated total of cash expenditures during the month plus out- 

s nding commitments (i.e., obligations incurred but not yet paid). This gave 

e estimated balance of funds which would be available for use during the en 
suing month. 
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b) Statement B enumerated the estimated number of relief cases and the 
estimated cost of each active program in the State for the month following that 
in which the application was made. 

c) Having obtained estimates of the costs of programs during the ensuing 
month and of the funds on hand at the beginning of the month to meet these 
costs, Statement C was used to determine the amount of money the State would 
require for its relief activities. The first step was to estimate the amount which 
could be contributed by the States and the localities. This sum was then added 
to the balance available at the beginning of the month. Funds available from all 
sources, as shown by this last total, were then subtracted from the estimate of 
total cost. The difference represented the amount of Federal funds for which 
application might be made. This figure however, merely expressed the total 
requirements for all programs without indicating the amount which would be 
needed for each. 

d ) Statement D, the estimate of funds required from the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, showed the breakdown of these requirements by pro¬ 
grams. 

3. Statement of expenditures, F.E.R.A. Form ig $.—The F.E.R.A. 
Form 195, which was submitted with the grant application, was a 
statement of Federal Emergency Relief Administration funds cover¬ 
ing receipts, expenditures, outstanding commitments, and balances 
and of State funds covering expenditures and outstanding commit¬ 
ments for the current month up to the date of the application. This 
statement reflected the financial status of the State relief adminis¬ 
tration to that date. 

4. Brief in support of programs— The instructions issued in July, 
I 933> concerning the briefs supporting applications for funds were 
very specific concerning the information required. By the early part 
of 1934 much of this information was being submitted in regular 
reports to the various divisions of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. More latitude was permitted in the description of 
the State program, which was to be included in the supporting brief, 
and the narrative was allowed to be more general in nature. The 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration issued the following in¬ 
structions in April, 1934: 

The exact scope of information included in the brief required to justify the 
application and supporting statement may vary from month to month, in ac¬ 
cordance with conditions. Every effort should be made, however, to incorporate 
in these briefs authoritative and exact information of present and past con 1- 
tions as well as the best possible forecasts for the ensuing month. 
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Each brief should give for the particular program discussed therein all de¬ 
tails required for the preparation of the forecast contained in the “Supporting 
Statement to Application for Grant.” These briefs should show separately the 
estimated number of families and of single persons requiring relief during the 
current and ensuing months. Full explanation of changes in financial condi¬ 
tions, case loads, administrative expense and other important data should be 
included in these briefs. Particular care should be exercised in outlining the 
measures being taken for the securing of local and State support for each pro¬ 
gram. The failure of State and local units to provide funds in accordance with 
previous estimates or assurances should be explained in full detail. 

The forecast of expenditures and commitments to be incurred under the 
various programs should be supported by specific and complete data. Thus, 
the forecast of expenditures under the general relief program should show the 
past and current as well as the anticipated relief load, administrative expenses, 
both local and State, and other types of expenditures required to conduct the 
program. 

In connection with new programs to be undertaken during the period, a 
specific statement should be submitted showing the need for such program, its 
proposed organization, and method of operation. The co-operation of State 
and local units will affect the final determination of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration in providing funds to carry out the program. 

The application and supporting data thus submitted placed all 
requests on a comparable basis and assured uniform information 
pertaining to present and future programs. From time to time, more 
detailed information was requested with respect to special programs, 
but the essential form of the applications remained as described until 
April 18, 1935, when a revised form for “Supporting Statements to 
Applications” was issued and two new forms .... were introduced 

•. .. which .... presented the information shown on the earlier 
forms in greater detail. 

c. INFORMATION REQUIRED FOR INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 

The documents thus far described were required in substantiation 
of requests for funds for all programs. The activities for which 
grants of earmarked funds were made varied widely, however, and 
supporting data applicable to certain programs were required. Ap¬ 
plications for grants included the following programs: (1) general 
relief; (2) special programs: (a) transient, ( b ) emergency education, 
( c ) college student aid, ( d ) rural school continuation, (e) rural re¬ 
habilitation, (/) drought relief, (g) care and processing of cattle from 
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drought areas, ( h ) relief research, (i) self-help co-operatives, (j) Fed¬ 
eral Surplus Relief Corporation, ( k ) other. 

i. General relief program —This represented the major activity 
of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Grants for this 
purpose were intended to be used for: 

a) Administrative costs of the State and local relief administrations. 

b ) Direct relief in the form of outright benefits to relief persons as computed 
on the basis of budgetary deficiencies. 

c) Work relief, consisting in large part of cash payments for labor performed 
on State and local work relief projects also computed on the basis of budgetary 
deficiencies. 

d) Purchases of materials, supplies, and equipment, and rental of equipment 
for work relief projects. 

All grants under the matching provisions of subsection ( b ) of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 and most of the earlier dis¬ 
cretionary grants under subsection (c) were intended for use under 
the general relief program. 

While applicants were required to indicate the total estimated 
expenditures, there was at first no prescribed breakdown of these 
costs. It was found, however, that when these breakdowns were left 
to the discretion of the State administrations the information given 
varied widely and was not comparable from State to State. There¬ 
fore, in November, 1934, it was requested that the States include in 
the briefs in support of applications analyses of their estimates of 
general relief requirements, itemizing the amounts to be spent for 
administration, direct relief, and work relief. This practice was con¬ 
tinued until April, 1935 when a special form (F.E.R.A. Form 103) 
was initiated to cover the information which had been submitted in 
narrative style. This was a statement in comparative form to show 
the amount of obligations incurred for relief purposes during the 
preceding and current months and anticipated expenditures during 
the ensuing month, for which funds were requested. Estimates of 
the amounts of specific items of expenditure were presented for each 
month under the general headings of relief, administrative costs, 
Emergency Work Relief Program costs (other than relief salaries), 

and “other.” . 

In order that the figures presented might be expressed in terms 

common to all States, each of the subclassifications corresponded 
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with items reported in the monthly statistical reports of the States 
to the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. While all figures 
thus presented were largely estimates, the figures for the preceding 
month were in most cases reasonably accurate as they represented 
obligations which actually appeared on the books of the State relief 
administrations at the time of application. Furthermore, they were 
prepared simultaneously with, or were followed within a few days by, 
complete monthly reports of obligations incurred with which they 
could be compared for accuracy. Figures for the current month were 
computed largely upon the basis of the rate of obligations incurred 
up to the time of the application, while figures for the ensuing 
month were determined in part by estimating relief trends and in 
part by contemplated activities. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration suggested in April, 
1934, when the first “Supporting Statement to Application for 
Grant” was introduced that the State relief administrations assist 
the local relief administrations in establishing a budgeting and re¬ 
porting system which would keep the State informed of current 
operations and requirements for succeeding months. While practices 
varied from State to State, the usual procedure was to require 
counties to submit statements to the State relief administrations 
comparable with those which the States transmitted to the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. These statements were then ap¬ 
praised and consolidated to ascertain the estimates of the total State 
requirements for the period in question. The supporting information 
presented by the States varied from bare essentials to complete 
analyses of economic conditions and relief policies within the States. 

2. Special programs .—The information required in connection 
with applications for special programs varied with the requirements 
of the different divisions of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis¬ 
tration and with the bases upon which allotments were made. In 
general these special grants fall into two classifications. 

a) Periodical grants for programs designed to meet the needs of cases who 
were affected in special ways by the unemployment situation and whose prob- 
ems were most readily met by programs financed by special grants of funds. 

e transient and rural rehabilitation divisions developed budget forms to be 
prepared by the State relief administrations in making requests for funds. These 
were transmitted either with the application for funds or directly to the inter- 
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ested division. The educational division established uniform monthly budgets 
by States for the emergency education and student aid programs. Once de¬ 
termined, these budgets called for little additional information. 

b) Special administrative or “service” activities sponsored by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, or activities arising out of special situations 
within individual States. Under this classification fall various programs de¬ 
signed for relief research, social workers’ training, and other projects initiated 
by the Washington office, the objectives of which were most effectively realized 
by earmarked grants. Grants for programs under this classification were as a 
rule not made each month; appropriate information was required by each 
division in justification of the various requests. 

HANDLING OF APPLICATIONS BY FEDERAL EMERGENCY 

RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 

Applications were received by the unit of the Division of Re¬ 
search, Statistics, and Finance, which was responsible for applica¬ 
tions and grants to States. This unit recorded applications in a 
chronological summary, reviewed requests, and, in the case of spe¬ 
cial programs, transmitted memoranda to the responsible divisions 
giving information concerning the amounts of requests and an ab¬ 
stract of the data presented. The entire application and supporting 
documents were made available to the municipal finance section of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, which reviewed them 
in the light of statements made with regard to current and antici¬ 
pated contributions of State and local funds. 1 They were then re¬ 
ferred to the Assistant Administrator in charge of relations with 
States for determination of amounts of general relief grants in ac¬ 
cordance with the information and factors described herewith. 

Estimates presented by the States were reviewed by the statistical 
division (F.E.R.A.) and by the unit for grants to determine whether 
the estimates appeared to be justified. When amounts of grants for 
the various programs had been determined, recommendations were 
returned to the unit for grants and this unit took steps to prepare the 
necessary documents for the review and signature of the Federal 

Emergency Relief Administrator. 

1 For description of the procedure by which the relative economic capacities of the 
several States to bear the taxes necessary to make available their proper share of the 
cost were determined, see Senate Doc. No. S 6, 74th Cong., 1st sess Expenditure of 
Funds Federal Emergency Relief Administration, pp. xi through xiv. [See above in the 

present volume, p. 788, n. 1.] 
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DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT OF GRANTS 

As previously indicated, the basis for grants varied with the na¬ 
ture of the activity. The factors which entered into the recommenda¬ 
tions of the various divisions to the Federal Emergency Relief Ad¬ 
ministrator must, therefore, be considered in the light of the indi¬ 
vidual programs. 


A. GENERAL RELIEF PROGRAM 


Grants for general relief, as defined above, constituted the major 
portion of allotments made by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad¬ 
ministration. Carrying on the general relief program was the pri¬ 
mary function of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and 
the State organizations. The amounts to be allotted under this pro¬ 
gram were determined directly by an Assistant Administrator rather 
than by subdivisions of the Administration. The Assistant Adminis¬ 
trator, after review of the information on hand and/or direct contact 
with the State relief administration, submitted his recommendation 
to the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator. 

i. Matching grants .—Grants under subsection ( b ) of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Act of 1933 were relatively simple to determine. 
The principal problem was the verification of the statements, pre¬ 
pared by each State, of relief expenditures during the preceding 
quarter, defined under the Act as the basis for grants. At the hear¬ 
ings before the House Committee on Banking and Currency in 
April, 1933, the question was raised whether these statements should 
be based upon a formal audit of relief expenditures within the State 
or simply upon a certified statement by the Governor or some other 
responsible official. It was decided that a properly certified state¬ 


ment of expenditures would be acceptable. While accuracy and 
completeness of information were essential, the immediate objec¬ 
tive was to expedite the transmittal of relief funds to the States. 


Statements of 


expenditures submitted .... were certified by the 


appropriate officer of the State relief administration as being “to 
the best of my knowledge and belief a true statement of obligations 
incurred from public funds for unemployment relief as defined 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 an d the subsequent 
rules and regulations of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
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trator.” After verification for accuracy, a recommendation that a 
grant be made for one-third of the total State expenditures for the 
quarter was presented to the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis¬ 
trator. The recommendation was made by the Assistant Adminis¬ 
trator who acted as Director of the Division of Research, Statistics, 
and Finance and under whose direction relevant records in the States 
were examined from time to time. 

2. Discretionary grants .—Discretionary grants provided for under 
section 4(c) presented a more difficult problem. The basis for dis¬ 
cretionary grants as set forth under the Federal Emergency Relief 
Act of 1933 is defined as follows: 

Whenever .... the Administrator finds that the combined moneys which 
can be made available within the State from all sources, supplemented by any 
moneys, available under subsection ( b ) of this section, will fall below the esti¬ 
mated needs within the State for the purposes specified in subsection (a) of this 
section. 


The interpretation of what constituted need was the first and most 
important question that presented itself. Were persons on relief to 
be maintained at a bare subsistence or at higher levels? 

It was found that allotting funds to States for relief purposes could 
not be reduced to a simple formula. Intelligent application of re¬ 
lief policies to individual States required detailed knowledge of the 
relief situation in each State. Attention will be given, therefore, to 
the sources of information and to the factors which influenced the 


making of grants. 

a) Sources of information .—Four major sources of information 
were relied upon in making relief grants. 

(1) Application and supporting information .—The most unmediate source 
was the information presented in the “Application for Funds and the Sup¬ 
porting Statements.” This included the estimates presented by each State of 
the amounts necessary to continue the program and more general information 


describing relief conditions within the State. 

(2) Statistical reports —The necessity for adequate information concerning 

the expenditure of Federal relief grants was recognized in the incorporation 0 
the following provision in the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 - 
Governor of each State receiving grants under this Act shall flemontW W1 
the Administrator, and in the form required by him, a report of the disburse¬ 
ments made under such grants.” Thus, the Governor’s Application contained 
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the following statement: “The Governor of said State hereby agrees to file 
monthly with the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator, and in the form 
required by him, a report of the disbursements made under this grant as pro¬ 
vided by section 6 of the said act.” A system of reports of the relief activities 
was set up and all States submitted comprehensive monthly reports to the 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 

(3) Field representatives—The Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
maintained a staff of field representatives, varying in number, each of whom was 
responsible for a group of States and kept in close touch with all relief operations 
therein. As the representatives of the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator, 
these men advised the Washington office of all important developments in their 
territories. 

^4) Direct contacts with the states .—The Assistant Administrator in charge of 
relations with States made recommendations to the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator concerning allotments under the discretionary provisions of the 
Act. This Assistant Administrator kept in direct communication with the 
State relief administrations. Thus he was enabled to utilize the information 
from this source, in addition to that obtained from applications, from statistical 
reports, and from field representatives; and consideration of grants from both 
the State and the national point of view was assured. His recommendation 
was then passed upon by the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator, who 
was required by the Federal Emergency Relief Act to sign each certificate of 
grant. 


b) Factors affecting amounts of grants .—Grants to the States were 
thus based upon the composite judgment of representatives of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration and the State emergency 
relief administrations, supported by statistical and financial infor¬ 
mation. The following factors were taken into consideration in vary¬ 
ing degrees in making relief allotments: 


(1) The extent of the program currently operative in the state .—The Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration was organized “to provide for co-operation 
by the Federal Government with the several States and Territories .... in 


relieving the hardship and suffering caused by unemployment.” It did not, with 
a few exceptions noted later, administer relief within the States. Its function 


was to co-operate with organizations set up by the States themselves and to 
aid the States in conducting their relief programs through allotments of funds 


on an equitable basis and through the formulation of policies designed to assure 
t e efficient use of those funds. This does not mean that all original State poli¬ 
cies were endorsed by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Every 
e ort was made to raise the standard of relief in those States where standards 


were extremely low. In other States, however, it was impossible for the Federal 
dergency Relief Administration to grant the full amounts requested. 
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Since the allotments were determined at the end of each month for the en¬ 
suing month, common sense demanded that the State programs in operation be 
accepted in large part. 

(2) General administrative policy .—The existing program having been accept¬ 
ed as a rough basis for grants, a second consideration was administrative policy. 
It was necessary to determine whether the existing level of relief in particular 
States was to be maintained and whether the general level of grants (and con¬ 
sequently of relief) was to be increased or decreased in the country as a whole. 

(3) Number of relief cases .—The first measure of difference between the 
States was, of course, the number of relief cases in each State. The general 
policy was to increase grants when the number of relief cases was rising and to 
decrease grants as the number of cases declined. Grants and the number of 
cases, however, are to some extent mutually dependent. That is, when grants 
were increased there was a tendency on the part of the States to accept border¬ 
line cases which otherwise would have been rejected. Conversely, when relief 
allotments were diminished States were forced to drop marginal cases from the 
relief rolls. 

(4) Cost per case .—A further factor in determining grants was the cost per 
case. This cost varied from State to State and between different areas in the 
same State. The cost of living differs in various sections of the country. It 
costs more to care for a relief case in an urban than in a rural area. State policies, 
too, ranged from furnishing only a bare subsistence to providing an amount 
somewhat above this minimum. 

(5) Nature of relief operation in the state —The Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration encouraged the development of work relief programs as a more 
effective method of relief for employables and took cognizance of the extent of 
work relief programs and the greater costs of work relief in determining allot¬ 
ments. 

(6) Influence of seasonal factors— Seasonal influences affect relief activities 
in several ways. The approach of winter weather leads to an increase in cost 
per case, due to additional requirements for clothing, fuel, etc., and tends to 
increase the number of people on relief rolls. Experience is too limited to permit 
any exact measure of the importance of this factor, but it was definitely recog¬ 
nized in determining relief allotments. Seasonal employment in both agricul¬ 
ture and industry also affects relief totals by removing cases during periods of 

greater activity. 

(7) Emergency situations in states— In making relief grants, the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration from time to time recognized unusual con¬ 
ditions, such as floods, earthquakes, hurricanes, strikes, and similar situations 
which temporarily increased relief needs. In some instances funds were ear 
marked for such emergency purposes; in others, regular allotments were made in 

excess of the amount which otherwise would have been approved. 

(8) Administrative situations —In a few instances where the State reliel 

administration, the Governor, or the State legislature failed to co-operate in 
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carrying out relief policies or failed to provide a fair share of State funds, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration withheld relief funds or reduced 
grants until the situation was remedied. This practice was followed only in 
extreme cases, because relief persons, who were in no way responsible for such 
situations, were the ones who were penalized by such action. 

(9) Funds available .—The amounts of grants to individual States were also 
dependent upon the total funds available for the Nation. While no rigid limita¬ 
tion was set for the amount of grants each month, the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration attempted to keep the amounts on a fairly steady level 
from month to month, with proper allowances for seasonal variation or changes 
in the relief situation. Relief grants ranged between $80,000,000 and $170,000,- 
000 a month, depending upon these two factors. During the latter months of 
relief operations, when the policy was to taper off relief as activity increased on 
the Works Program, grants were progressively smaller each month. This de¬ 
cline in grants reflected in part the smaller allocations being made to the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 

B. PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL CLASSES OF RELIEF PERSONS 

The divisions of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
which were responsible for special programs developed individual 
methods of appraising requests for funds. However, the same cri¬ 
teria that were set up for the general allotment of funds for the 
various programs were followed in determining the amount of indi¬ 
vidual State grants. 

1. Transient program. —When the transient program was initi¬ 
ated, States presented estimates of transient costs for a given period 
of time. The transient division recommended that the first grants 
be made in stated arbitrary amounts. The States were informed 
that allotments would be made monthly in those amounts until 
reports of the actual costs of operations had been received. If such 
allotments failed to cover actual requirements, adjustments were 
made. The States were informed at the same time of the conditions 
under which the transient program was to be operated. 

When formal budgets (mentioned earlier) were developed, analy¬ 
sis of the items making up the budgets provided a basis upon which 
recommendations for grants were made. In the case of early grants, 
when applications for transient relief were presented separately, 
these recommendations were made in the form of memoranda to the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administrator. In February, 1934, the 
practice was adopted of first clearing these recommendations with 
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the Assistant Administrator in charge of relations with States, who 
in turn presented recommendations for all programs to the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator. 

2. Emergency education program. —It was the policy of the Fed¬ 
eral Emergency Relief Administration to establish fixed State bud¬ 
gets for expenditures under this program. Thus the grants were 
largely determined by the amount of this approved budget less the 
anticipated surplus at the beginning of the month for which applica¬ 
tion was being made. 

3. College student aid program. —Expenditures for student aid 
were on much the same basis as those for emergency education. 
Fixed monthly budgets were established and grants were usually 
made in the same amounts from month to month with occasional 
adjustments for excessive balances. 

4. Rural school continuation program. —Grants for rural education 
were made only to those States in which it was demonstrated that 
certain schools would be unable to remain open during the school 
years 1933-34 and 1934-35 for a term of normal length. Each re¬ 
quest for funds for this purpose presented a separate problem. 

No formal procedure was established for the handling of these 
requests. When applications were received the statements therein 
were verified by conference with the State administrator or with the 
field representative. In all cases the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration analyzed available records within the State to 
determine whether all possible measures had been taken to obtain 
funds from local sources. The municipal finance section studied 
State and local legislation on municipal finance. After it had been 
determined that all possible measures had been taken, the field 
examiner ascertained the amount required to cover pay rolls in the 
districts affected and recommended to the Federal Emergency Relief 

Administrator that this amount be granted. 

5. Rural rehabilitation program.— Recommendations for grants for 

this program were made on the basis of budgets submitted by the 
States. Estimates of these budgets were analyzed item by item. 

Grants were made for the rural rehabilitation divisions of the 
State relief administrations, but funds were not transferred to Rural 
Rehabilitation Corporations until the organizational structure of 
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those corporations had received the approval of the Federal Emer¬ 
gency Relief Administration. Since the rural rehabilitation program 
was essentially a long range activity, grants were not usually made 
on a monthly basis, but for longer periods of time. 

6. Drought relief .—In contrast with the rural rehabilitation pro¬ 
gram, grants for drought relief made by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration from September, 1933, and June, 1935, were 
principally short time relief grants and resembled general relief 
allotments. It was difficult to distinguish relief expenditures for the 
general relief program from those arising as the result of drought. 
Therefore, allotments for drought relief, exclusive of provisions for 
livestock, etc., were considered as a rule in conjunction with allot¬ 
ments for the general relief program. Thus it might be determined 
that a total grant of $500,000 was necessary to meet relief require¬ 
ments in a given State. The respective amounts chargeable to 
drought relief and general relief had to be determined through con¬ 
ferences between the division responsible for drought relief grants 

and the Assistant Administrator who was concerned with general 
relief allotments. 

c. SERVICE PROJECTS 

1. Relief research .—Applications for reimbursement for relief 
research expenditures were verified by comparison of the amounts 
requested with amounts of expenditures reported by supervisors of 
the various research projects on special forms provided for that 
purpose. There were two types of research projects approved by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration; namely, those initiated 
by it and therefore reimbursable by special grants, and those initi¬ 
ated by States but merely approved by the Federal Emergency Re¬ 
lief Administration for purposes of co-ordination. Due to this fact 
h was necessary to determine that reimbursement claims were made 
only for Federally initiated projects. The method of reporting men¬ 
tioned previously made this check possible, and reimbursement 
was allowed up to the amounts reported by supervisors of Federally 

sponsored projects. 

2 - Women s work projects. —Grants for purchase of materials for 

rnen s work projects were made on the basis of actual expendi- 
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tures as indicated on vouchers or statements of quantities of ma¬ 
terials purchased, prices, and the total amount paid. 

3. Other grants —Relief allotments for purposes other than those 
just described were either occasional or made only for short periods 
of time to carry out special phases of relief policies. These grants 
were of relatively minor significance with respect to the amount of 
funds and the financial procedure involved, and are, therefore, 
grouped under one heading. 

Included in this group are grants for Civil Works Service, a pro¬ 
gram set up to provide work projects for employable relief persons 
who could not be cared for with Civil Works Administration funds; 


the National Reemployment Service, to which agency the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration supplied funds for a period of 
time; camps for unemployed women, sponsored by the workers’ edu¬ 
cation division of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration; the 
teachers’ training program, which conducted training schools for 
teachers employed on the emergency education program; and social 
workers’ training institutes, which gave special training in relief 
methods to case workers employed by the various State relief ad¬ 
ministrations. The amounts of these grants were determined by 
those divisions of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 


which sponsored the various activities. These grants were deter¬ 
mined in three ways: on the basis of predetermined amounts re¬ 
garded as adequate; by estimates of costs submitted by the States 
and analyzed by the division responsible; or on the basis of actual 


expenditure. 

Grants for emergency situations, as indicated in the discussion of 
general relief grants, were usually determined by the Assistant 
Administrator in charge of relations with States. Occasionally States 
submitted requests for special grants to carry out specific relie 
projects. In some cases earmarked grants for these purposes were 
approved. In other cases, while the projects themselves might meet 
with the approval of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
the States for various reasons were instructed to meet the costs o 
such activities out of general relief funds. 
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SPECIAL TYPES OF GRANTS 

GRANTS FOR FEDERAL SURPLUS RELIEF CORPORATION AND GRANTS 

FOR PURCHASES OF COMMODITIES 

The Federal Surplus Relief Corporation was formed to co-operate 
with the Department of Agriculture and the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration in distributing surplus foodstuffs and other 
agricultural products to relief persons. This corporation did not pur¬ 
chase these products but acted as a distributing agency for goods 
purchased by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the State 
and local relief administrations, or in some cases for commodities 
donated by producers. Expenditures for handling, storage, and ship¬ 
ment to central distribution points were made by the Federal Sur¬ 
plus Relief Corporation. 

When the distribution of a given commodity was planned the 

Director of Commodity Distribution of the Federal Surplus Relief 

Corporation determined the approximate amounts chargeable to the 

various States and requested that the Governor of each State 

affected submit an application for funds on F.E.R.A. Application 

Form 27 in the amount chargeable to the State. This form differed 

from the usual applications for grants in that it contained a clause 

whereby the Governor assigned these funds to the Federal Surplus 

Relief Corporation. The funds thus granted were transferred to the 

account of the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation and a credit in 

the amount of the grant was established for the State upon the books 

of the corporation. The cost of freight, storage, and distribution of 

commodities was charged to the accounts of the various States in 
appropriate amounts. 

One phase of the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation program was 
concerned with the processing of cattle, sheep, and goats from 
drought areas. Under this program the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration purchased quantities of livestock which otherwise 
would have perished from lack of feed and water and turned them 
°^ er Federal Surplus Relief Corporation (acting as agent for 
t e States). The Federal Surplus Relief Corporation supervised the 
s aughter of this livestock and the distribution of the resulting prod¬ 
ucts to State relief administrations. 
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Two different procedures were followed in this activity. Under 
one, the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation received sealed bids and 
awarded contracts to commercial packers who agreed to slaughter 
the animals and pack or can the products. In these instances the 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation paid all contract and transporta¬ 
tion costs. The respective States were charged with these expenses 
according to a procedure similar to that described previously. Under 
the second arrangement the animals were shipped to State relief 
administrations for slaughter and canning in commercial plants and 
in work relief projects. Cattle in excess of immediate slaughtering 
capacities were transported to nondrought States, where they were 
pastured, usually on a contract basis, preparatory to processing at 
a later date. 

The costs of operations sponsored by the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation were met by allotments of funds to that corporation by 
Governors of States; the costs of such work projects undertaken by 
the State relief administrations were met by direct grants to States. 
Each State was requested to submit periodically a statement of ex¬ 
penditures, together with an application in the necessary amount. 
These statements were reviewed by the cattle distribution division of 
the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, which checked the amounts 
reported as spent with the regular reports of movements of cattle 
between States and their disposition within States. Upon determi¬ 
nation of the amount properly reimbursable to the State, recommen¬ 
dations were made and grants were effected in a manner similar to 
grants for other relief purposes. 

C. GRANTS TO SELF-HELP ASSOCIATIONS 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration was authorized 
under the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 to make grants to 
co-operative and self-help associations to aid in the barter of goods 
and/or services. The Division of Self-Help Co-operatives was es¬ 
tablished by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration to be 
responsible for this activity and to receive applications for funds. 
Each request was initiated by a specific group and transmitted to 
the State relief administrator for approval. A special form of “Ap- 
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plication of Governor” was then prepared and forwarded with the 
supporting documents to the Federal Emergency Relief Administra¬ 
tion. 

EXPENDITURES OF FUNDS BY STATES 

When funds were transferred to the depository designated by the 
Governor of the State they became State funds unconditionally. The 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration had no direct control over 
their expenditure. Its only powers were those arising from the co¬ 
operative relationships which had been built up between the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration and the States. The States were 
usually disposed to accept the recommendations of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration with respect to relief policies. An 
indirect control was maintained through the power of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration to withhold future grants if it 
appeared that funds were being used improperly. There was, fur¬ 
thermore, the requirement of section 6 of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Act of 1933 that the Governor of each State receiving grants 
should file with the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator a 
monthly report of disbursements made under the Act. Acknowledg¬ 
ment of this requirement was contained in the “Application of Gov¬ 
ernor,” with the further agreement that funds would be spent in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act and the rules and regula¬ 
tions of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. It was the 
policy of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration to keep 
in touch, through its field staff, with the manner in which funds 
were spent in the various States, and to make suggestions and 
recommendations concerning financial procedures and policies. 

s the county was the unit of operation in most cases, it was the 
usu practice of States to determine what portion of the funds 
enved from State sources and Federal grants should be placed at 
e disposal of each county to supplement the local funds. Three 
principal types of relationships between States and counties with 
regar to allocations of funds may be noted. 

b c °unty grant method .—Under this method funds were dis¬ 
co S< ! ^ count y units and an actual transfer of cash to the 

und y t , admLnistratio - was Evolved. One type of arrangement 

s classification called for actual distribution of cash to the 
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counties upon receipt of Federal relief grants. This method was the 
most common during the early part of the program but was found 
to be most unsatisfactory. It involved considerable auditing on the 
part of State auditors and gave rise to numerous discrepancies 
between State and county records. Under another arrangement by 
which grants were made to counties by the State offices, counties 
were informed of the amount which they would be permitted to 
spend during a designated period. After bills had been audited in 
each county office, schedules of the amounts were forwarded to the 
State office, which transmitted a check for the total amount to the 
county. The county then made disbursements to the individual re¬ 
lief persons, or, in the case of relief “in kind,” to individual mer¬ 
chants . 

2. The reimbursement method .—This was used particularly in 
New England and in the East. Under this method the municipality, 
town, or county expended the money out of its own funds. Upon 
presentation of a schedule of expenditures, the Treasury of the local 
unit was reimbursed by the State emergency relief administration. 
This method gave rise to much difficulty in the control and use of the 
funds, since allotments were made as reimbursement for expendi¬ 
tures already made. When funds were limited it was difficult to 
prevent local units from making expenditures in excess of funds 

2,V2/ll £Lt)l6 

3. Centralized state office method —By this method all funds were 
retained in the State office and the original documents covering all 
transactions carried on within the counties were forwarded to the 
State office from whence accounts were paid. This method came into 
use during the later months of the program and was becoming the 
usual method of operation by the time that the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration began to terminate grants to the States. 

ACCOUNTING FOR RELIEF EXPENDITURES 

A provision of the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 19 33, referred 
to earlier, required the Governor of each State receiving gran s 
under the Act to file reports with the Federal Emergency e ie 
Administration. Acting under this authority the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration established a detailed reporting sys em 
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which States presented regular reports of relief operations covering 
the amounts expended and the purposes for which expenditures were 
made, the number of persons to whom relief was extended, and other 
phases of the relief program. The information thus received was 
summarized and incorporated in the Monthly Report of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration required in section 3 (d) of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933. 

This information served the threefold purpose of assuring proper 
expenditure of funds granted, of providing information to serve as 
a basis for administrative action in dealings with State relief ad¬ 
ministrations and of providing the statistical data that are essential 
to the consideration of relief problems. 


8. Emergency Funds Provided by Local Authorities 1 


For more than three years the financing of emergency relief in the 
United States has been the joint responsibility of the Federal, State, 
and local governments. From the point of view of time, local 
governments (cities, towns, and counties) hold first place. The 
measures invoked by these forty thousand local units in meeting that 
responsibility comprise a significant chapter in recent American fiscal 

Wstory. Accordingly, it is proposed in the present study to summa¬ 
rize the quantitative importance of the various methods employed 
by local units of government in financing emergency relief. This 


b T ^ >een ^shtly condensed from “Sources of Local Emergency Relief Funds/ 1 

trnii n ^ ^ker-R., from Monthly Report of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad min is- 
tration, December, i 935y pp . 34 - 5 8 . 

* nc | uc ^ es t-ke emergency relief expenditures of all local units of govern- 
bia C cont ^ nenta ^ United States with the exce P tion of the District of Colum- 

in fact^F^ tl J^ es f r°m local funds generally credited to the District of Columbia are, 
or borrowi^ Th mac ^ e available by Acts of Congress rather than by local taxation 
t ures of lnr f] 6 tenn ^ oca ^ emergency relief funds’ embraces only those expendi- 

formitv with ^ 0Ve ” llnents w hich were expended for emergency relief purposes in con- 
It excludes all ^ ^ re &Nations of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 

expended b ^°°J re ar *d categorial relief, as well as public works funds, which were 
gency Relief a< * m f mstrat * ve authorities independently of the Federal Emer- 

burial and h * r some cases there are also excluded such items as 

funds.” ^ ^° n cos ^ s w hich are not reimbursable from Federal or State 
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discussion is intended to complement the analysis of the relief rev¬ 
enue sources of State governments previously presented. 1 

An examination of the methods employed by local as well as by 
State governments in providing funds for emergency relief purposes 
is now timely. The recent cessation of Federal grants for direct relief 
purposes (other than those provided in the Social Security Act for 
specific categories) has served to emphasize the necessity for long 
term planning in State and local relief policy and for the permanent 
division of responsibility between the States and their respective 
political subdivisions. In some State capitols the subject matter is at 
present receiving, or has already received, legislative and executive 
attention; in others, it is scheduled for consideration in the near 

future. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF LOCAL FUNDS 


During the three calendar years 1933-35 the expenditures of local 
units of government (exclusive of the District of Columbia) for emer¬ 
gency relief purposes amounted to approximately $663,000,000, the 
annual totals increasing from $196,697,393 in 1933 to $224,564,038 in 


1934 and $241,745,894 in 1935. 2 Despite this increase in absolute 
amounts, the relative importance of local funds in total public 
emergency relief expenditures decreased from 24.9 per cent in 1933 
to 15.3 per cent and 13.3 per cent in 1934 and 1935, respectively. 
The discrepancy between the trend of the absolute and relative im¬ 
portance of local disbursements to all public emergency relief ex¬ 
penditures is explained by the moderate increase in State funds and 
the conspicuous increase in Federal funds which occurred in the 


course of the past three years. 

The sources of public emergency relief funds by quarters are sum¬ 
marized in Table 1. It is apparent from the data there presented 
that local funds decreased steadily from the first quarter of 1933 
through the first quarter of 1934- There were additional contribu¬ 
tions of local funds to Civil Works projects which are not included 


• See “Sources of State Emergency Relief Funds, i93°~3S,” Monthly Report 
F.E.R.A., July, 1935. For a statement of the distinction between local an 

relief funds, see Monthly Report F,E.R.A. y July, *935> P* 

a These so-called public expenditures do not include sums expended by private mdi- 

viduals and organizations. 
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here. At the end of that period the downward trend was interrupted 
and local funds rose until the second quarter of 1935, when once 
again they declined. The temporary increase in the volume of local 
funds occurred simultaneously with the operations of the Emergency 
Work Relief Program which was initiated in April, 1934 and was 

TABLE 1 

Sources of Public Emergency Relief Funds, Continental United 

States* (January, 1933, through December, 1935) 


Periods 


Local 

State 

Federal 

Total 

Amount 

Per 

Cent 

Amount 

Per 

Cent 

Amount 

Per 

Cent 

$ 66 . 573,397 
51,809,872 

39 , 340,877 

38 , 973,247 

318 
24-7 
21.8 
20.3 

$ 20,032,060 
21,240,048 
27,394,629 
44 , 595,895 

9.6 
10.1 
152 
233 

$ 122,380,457 
136,525,930 

113,487,579 

107,979,928 

58.6 

65.2 

63.0 

564 

$ 208,985,914 

209,575,850 

180,223,085 

191,549,070 

$196,697,393 

24.9 

$113,262,632 

143 

$ 480,373,894 

60.8 

$ 790 , 333,919 

$ 31,942,788 
56,364,104 

69,229,924 

67,027,222 

17-8 

155 

16.5 
13-2 

$ 61,291,457 

41 , 534,756 

36,106,330 

46,361,465 

34-1 
11 .5 
8.6 
9-2 

$ 86,554,742 

265,121,007 

314,507,692 

392,237,615 

48.1 

73-0 

74 9 
77-6 

$ 179,788,987 
363,019,867 
419.843,946 
505,626,302 

$224,564,038 

15.3 

$185,294,008 

12.6 

$1,058,421,056 

72.1 

$1,468,279,102 

$ 71,139,729 
67,964,504 

56 , 578,754 

46,062,907 

12.6 

12.5 

13.3 

16.2 

$ 53 , 994,952 

61,378,099 

47,816,950 

59 , 730,919 

96 

11.3 

11.2 

21.0 

$ 437,625,727 

414,325,768 

321,686,638 

178,686,326 

77 8 

76.2 

755 

62.8 

$ 562,760,408 

543,668,371 

426,082,342 

284,480,152 

$241,745,894 

13.3 

$222,920,920 

12.3 

$1,352,324,450 

744 

$1,816,991,273 

$663,007,325 

16.3 

$521,477,560 

12.8 

$2,891,119,409 

70.9 

$4,075,604,294 

$166,621,016 

275 , 361,379 

441,982,395 

18.2 

13.6 

15.0 

$174,816,737 

197,840,846 

372,657,583 

19.1 

97 

12.6 

$ 573,143,256 
1,558,696,802 
2,131,840,058 

62.7 

76.7 

72.4 

$ 914,581,009 

2,031,899,027 

2,946,480,036 


1933 

First quarter. 

Second quarter. 

Third quarter. 

Fourth quarter. 

Total, 1933. 

1934 

First quarter. 

Second quarter. 

Third quarter. 

Fourth quarter. 

Total, 1934. 

1935 

First quarter. 

Second quarter. 

Third quarter. 

Fourth quarter. 

Total, 1935. 

Total, 1933-35 •• 

July, 1933-June, 1934 
July, 1934-June, 193s 
July, 1933-June, 1935 


• - V • . r«. • , t1 r~ .— 9' w.4***.i*4 vA 1 yviiuii.uiV. ngures auunu U3CWUC1C 

in this report. Figures in this table exclude District of Columbia funds and certain minor revisions included 
elsewhere. 


being liquidated during the last quarter of 1935. The prosecution 
of projects under the Emergency Work Relief Program enabled 
many local governments to make contributions in available ma¬ 
terials and equipment, the market value of which was credited to 

their accounts, thus serving to increase the recorded value of local 
expenditures. 

SCOPE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 

In analyzing the revenue sources of local relief expenditures the 
present study will be restricted to the two complete fiscal years 
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which have elapsed since the commencement of Federal participa¬ 
tion in emergency relief financing; i.e., the fiscal year which began 
July i, 1933, and ended June 30,1934, and the subsequent one which 
began July 1, 1934, and ended June 30, 1935. It should not be in¬ 
ferred from the limitation of this analysis to the period since the 
middle of 1933 that there were no local relief expenditures prior to 
that date or that they were unimportant. On the contrary, during 
the early years of the recent depression public unemployment relief 
was financed almost exclusively by local units of government. Frag¬ 
mentary data concerning individual States indicate that in a number 
of instances the relief activities of cities, towns, and counties during 
the earlier years of the depression exceeded the volume maintained 
after State and Federal assistance became available. Among others, 
the local units of Illinois, New York, New Jersey, and a number of 
the New England States fall into this category. In New Jersey, for 
instance, the $5,646,226 expended for emergency relief during the 
two-year period, July 1,1933, through June 30, 1935, compares with 
$11,549,969 devoted to the same purpose during the preceding twen¬ 
ty-one months. Comparable data, however, on local relief expendi¬ 
tures prior to the establishment of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration are not available in all of the States. 

The statistics here presented concerning the revenue sources of 
local relief funds were obtained by questionnaire (F.E.R.A. Form 
260) from approximately three thousand county relief administra¬ 
tive units, with the co-operation of the various State relief adminis¬ 
trative agencies. 1 Such county reports embrace the relief expendi¬ 
tures of the respective counties themselves as well as those of their 
constituent governmental units. In some States complete coverage 
was not obtained. In one instance, namely, New York State, cover¬ 
age was restricted to those larger relief administrative units which 
in the aggregate accounted for approximately three-fourths of all 
local relief expenditures. In other cases the data on local expendi¬ 
tures reported in connection with the present analysis differed from 
those reported monthly to the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis¬ 
tration and subsequently published in its Monthly Reports. Such dis¬ 
crepancies are not necessarily due to inaccuracies in either of the 

' See Monthly Report F.E.R.A., December, 1935, PP- “S” 18 ' 
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two statistical series. They may be explained by variations in defini¬ 
tions and the interpretation of instructions or subsequent readjust¬ 
ments necessitated by existing differences between obligations in¬ 
curred (the basis of all Federal Emergency Relief Administration 

statistics) and actual expenditures. 1 

Total expenditures for emergency relief purposes by local units of 
government in the 48 States amounted to $166,621,016 during the 
fiscal year 1933-34 and $275,361,379 during the fiscal year 1934- 
35; i.e., a total of $441,982,395 for the two-year period. This repre¬ 
sented 15 per cent of the $2,946,480,036 devoted to emergency relief 
purposes from all public funds during the biennium. 

The relative importance of local funds in the financing of emer¬ 
gency relief in the various States during the two fiscal years under 
examination is revealed by Table 2. Cities, towns, and counties 
contributed varying proportions of total public expenditures, rang¬ 
ing during the biennium from 0.2 per cent in Texas and 0.7 per 
cent in Arizona to 41.3 per cent and 42.6 per cent, respectively, in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. Local funds accounted for less than 
5 per cent of the total in 16 States, between 5 per cent and 15 per 
cent in 17 States, between 15 per cent and 25 per cent in 6 States, and 

for 25 per cent or over in 9 States.It should be emphasized, 

however, that data on local relief expenditures have significance only 
in relation to the corresponding statistics on State expenditures. 
The validity of this statement becomes apparent when it is recog¬ 
nized that whether relief is financed from State or local funds de¬ 


pends entirely upon the intergovernmental division of responsibility 
within the particular State. In some cases, notably in the New Eng¬ 


land area, relief is financed 


primarily by the local communities 


while in others its financing falls in large part to State governments. 


Conspicuous examples of this latter category are Arizona, Illinois, 


Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Texas. Not infrequently the responsi¬ 
bility is shifted from one level of government to another within a 


relatively short period of time. In California, for instance, relief 


1 However, the net difference between the State-by-State data for local expenditures 
here analyzed and those regularly reported to the F.E.R.A. represents less than 8 per 
cent of reported local expenditures in the 48 states for the two-year period. For a 

statement of the difference between expenditures and obligations incurred, see Monthly 
Report F.E.R.A., July, 1935, p. 62. 
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TABLE 2 

Sources of Public Emergency Relief Funds, by States* 

(July, 1933, through June, 1935) 


States 


Local 

State 

Federal 

Amount 

Per 

cent 

Amount 

Per 

cent 

Amount 

Per 

cent 


Alabama. $ 1,869,157 

Arizona. 98,202 

Arkansas. 1,033,845 

California. 31,219,091 

Colorado. 3,839.748 


Connecticut 
Delaware.. 
Florida.... 
Georgia.... 
Idaho. 


Illinois... 
Indiana.. 
Iowa.... 
Kansas.. 
Kentucky 


Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 
Massachusetts 
Michigan.... 


Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Montana... 
Nebraska.. 


Nevada... 

New Hampshire... 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico. 

New York. 

North Carolina.... 
North Dakota.... 
Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island. 

South Carolina 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee. 


Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont... 
Virginia... 
Washington 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming.... 


15,240,386 

741,096 

1,464,295 

1,922,444 

1,252,502 

8,641,596 

19,975,165 

9,252,397 

10,458,949 

2,924,977 

1,073,690 

5,918,225 

975,599 

63,553,658 

12,887,711 

10,527,599 
396,641 
6,514,710 
1,880,861 
4,708,689 

265,089 

i, 897,5H 

6,325,260 

145,565 

144,425,698 

454,289 

2,103,947 

7,476,262 

5,126,094 

2,120,030 

19,268,801 

4,57i,2i6 

610,130 

2,695,929 

933,SH 

125,223 

I,338 ,i 6 i 

1,649,308 

1,616,290 

2,022,708 

943,046 

17,325,299 

170,892 


Total. $441,982,395 


5-0 

• 7 

31 

20.0 

10.9 

41.3 

22.9 
4.3 
47 

10.5 

41 

31.9 

30.7 

250 
9 3 

2.7 

35.3 

2.8 

42.6 
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was financed locally until the middle of 1934* when a State appro¬ 
priation became available; at approximately the same time in Dela¬ 
ware a shift occurred in the opposite direction. 

The fact that in some cases no additional legislation was required 

to enable relief expenditures by local governmental units serves to 
complicate the analysis of local relief revenue sources. Under these 
circumstances relief expenditures were met from regular operating 
funds in which income from various sources was pooled, thus render¬ 
ing indiscernible the relief contribution of the individual sources of 
revenue. Where this situation existed it was assumed that the 
sources of relief funds were the same as the sources of local general 
revenues. In those cases, on the other hand, where new relief legis¬ 
lation was enacted, the various laws in specifying the sources of the 
appropriations afford a clue to the accuracy of the revenue analysis 
of relief funds submitted by local public officials. It is this circum¬ 
stance which provided an accurate check in the previous study 1 of the 
sources of State funds—a means of verification frequently lacking in 
the present instance. Neither is the procedure simple in those cases 
where relief funds were obtained through the sale of bonds, because 
all of the sums borrowed through so-called relief bonds were not 
necessarily used for emergency relief purposes. Some may have been 
placed at the disposal of regular welfare agencies and others may 
have been turned over to public works bodies. To the extent, how¬ 
ever, to which the sources of local funds are few the probabilities of 
error in classification are minimized. 

Because of all these circumstances too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the arbitrariness of this analysis. Numerous assumptions 
have been made all along the way, all of which, to be sure, seem valid 
to the writer, but some of which may nevertheless be questioned by 
others. Such questions of interpretation frequently arise, for in¬ 
stance, concerning borrowed funds. It may reasonably be main¬ 
tained that because relief expenditures fall into an emergency cate¬ 
gory all borrowing for governmental functions may be attributed to 
relief. This contention is frequently supported by pointing to the 
fact that in some cases there was little or no borrowing for general 

’[See above, pp. 611-21.] 
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governmental purposes immediately preceding the recent depression. 
It should be noted, however, that this interpretation assumes relief 
expenditures to be of extraordinary character differing fundamen¬ 
tally from all other expenditures. From point of view of the obliga¬ 
tions of civilized government, however, it seems invalid to hold that 
basically there is a difference between expenditures for relief and 
those for, say, education or police protection. For that reason only 
such expenditures were considered to be financed from borrowed 
funds as were specifically earmarked for that purpose. 

In view of the restricted types of revenues available to local units 
of government, it is to be expected that the important sources em¬ 
ployed for the financing of emergency relief should be less diversified 
than those utilized by States. When the need for relief revenue 
arose the localities could fall back upon only two major sources; i.e., 


the property tax and borrowing. The latter of these was restricted 
by an unfavorable municipal bond market or by legal obstacles to 
borrowing. When relief financing ultimately received the attention 
of State legislators, assistance took either one or both of two forms: 


State appropriations or additions to local revenues. Not infrequently 
legislators inclined toward the second of these alternatives in order 
to retain the principle of local responsibility for relief. Occasionally 
an attempt was made to retain the concept of local responsibility by 
prefacing the State appropriations with some such phrase as: 


While 


primarily 
tie finding 


the existing emergency the relief and assistance provided for by this 
act are vitally necessary to supplement the relief work accomplished 
or to be accomplished locally and to encourage and stimulate local 
effort in the same direction.” In other States sectionalism in the 
legislature served to block State appropriations destined in large 
part for the relief of unemployment in industrial areas, thus restrict¬ 
ing legislation to acts which enabled specific local governmental 
units to tap new sources of local revenue rather than the common 
treasury of the State. The authority may have been extended to 
all political units or only selected ones. Illinois, for mstance, au¬ 
thorized all counties to impose sales taxes while New York State 
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restricted a similar authority to New York City. Mention should 
also be made of the fact that State legislation concerning local 
financing of relief was permissive and optional rather than manda¬ 
tory in character. In consequence not all legislation was operative; 
that part which was utilized by some political subdivisions within a 
given State was not necessarily utilized by all of them. 

SOURCES OF LOCAL RELIEF FUNDS 1 

The sources of local emergency relief funds for the country as a 
whole are shown in Table 3. It has already been noted that only 
a portion of the total emergency relief expenditures credited to the 
local units of government represented cash outlays. Substantial 
local participation, particularly during the prosecution of the Emer¬ 
gency Work Relief Program, consisted of contributions “in kind ; 
i.e., materials, supplies, equipment, and services. In the majority of 
cases these were already in the possession of the governmental units 
and did not require cash outlays. They represent a reported value of 
$59,956,987, or 14.7 per cent, of total relief expenditures credited to 
local units of government during the two-year period from July 1, 
1933, through June 30, 1935. Approximately three-fourths of this 
total, or $45,000,000, was contributed in 1934-35, as compared with 
approximately $i5,ooo,ooo 2 during the previous year. This three¬ 
fold increase in the recorded value of contributions “in kind” was 
due to the fact that the Emergency Work Relief Program, which 
utilized materials, supplies, and equipment, was introduced only 
during the last quarter of the fiscal year 1933-34. 

The proportion of local funds supplied “in kind” and in cash 
varied widely, ranging from all cash to contributions entirely “in 
kind.” During the fiscal year 1933-34 contributions “in kind” 
accounted for 100 per cent of all relief expenditures credited to local 

1 This and the subsequent discussion deal only with the sources of those funds which 
are here analyzed and which represent 92.2 per cent of local emergency relief expendi¬ 
tures reported for the 1933-35 biennium. 

2 Beginning in April, 1934, expenditures for materials, supplies, equipment, and 
services under the Emergency Work Relief Program were allowable expenditures. Prior 
to that time the reporting of expenditures for materials, supplies, equipment, and 
services as an item of emergency relief was not permitted. The $15,000,000 is therefore 
representative of only three months of the fiscal year 1933-34. 
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units in Arkansas, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Tennessee and 
were in excess of 90 per cent in Florida, Maine, and Pennsylvania. 
In 13 States, on the other hand, all contributions were in cash. In 
1934-35 materials, supplies, equipment, and services accounted for 

TABLE 3 

Revenue Sources of Local Emergency Relief Funds, Continental 

United States* (July i, 1933, through June 30,1935 

Expenditure Basis) 


Sources 

Total Expenditures 

Number op 
States in 
Which Local 
Governmental 
Units Obtained 
Emergency 
Relief Funds 
from Specified 
Sources 

Amount 

Percentage 

Distribution 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1933-35 


1934- 

35 

1933- 

35 

1933- 

34 

1934- 

35 

1933" 
35 

Grand total analyzed f.... 

Total contributed in: 
Materials, supplies, 
equipment, and serv¬ 
ices . 

Cash. 

Revenue sources of funds 
contributed in cash: 

Property taxes. 

Bonds. 

Sales taxes. 

General revenues. 

Utility revenues. 

Automotive revenues. 

Income taxes. 

School revenues. 

Miscellaneous sources. 

Total. 

$155,611,373 

$251,688,438 

$407,299,811 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

48 

47 

48 

$ 15,141,759 
140,469,614 

$ 44,815,228 
206,873,210 

$ 59,956,987 

347,342,824 

97 

903 

17.8 

82.2 

14-7 

85.3 

35 

44 

35 

43 

35 

45 

$ 67,758,939 
65,862,945 

3,873,253 

285,365 

2,307,252 

169,307 

10,406 
202,147 

$ 98,853,538 
55,811,872 

23,589,779 

8,887,886 

10,749,049 

3,852,342 

479,654 

49,5oo 

§4,599,590 

$166,612,477 

121,674,817 

23,589,779! 

12,761,139 

11,034,414 

6,159,594 

648,961 

59,9o6 

§4,801,737 

48.2 

46.9 

2.8 

.2 

1.6 

.1 

t 

0.2 

47.8 

27.0 

11.4 

4- 3 

5- 2 

1.9 

.2 

t 

2.2 

47-9 

35-0 

6.8 

3-7 

3-2 

1.8 

.2 

t 

1.4 

39 

18 

28 

7 

18 

2 

6 

11 

38 

25 

1 

27 

11 

18 

3 

9 

18 

39 

25 

1 

28 

12 

20 

3 

9 

20 

$140,469,614 

$206,873,210 

$347,342,824 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

44 

43 

45 


* Exclusive of the District of Columbia. , 

t Represents 92.2 per cent of total reported expenditures from local funds from July 1, 1933, through 

June 30, I 93S- See Table 2. 

X Less than 2 l o of 1 P er cent - 

§ Includes $3,912,818 derived from the New York City business tax. 


more than 90 per cent of local contributions in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee: while in Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Massa- 

' _ • .1 n 1*_ 


Rhode 


CV OAXO,, y -- / # T A • 

Island, Texas and Vermont no materials were provided. In Arizona 
the local governments supplied neither cash nor materials. It may 
be inferred that in those cases in which the importance of contnbu- 
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tions “in kind” is relatively great the localities were able to make 
no cash outlays for relief purposes, but did contribute such materials, 
supplies, equipment, and services as were already on hand. Another 
factor not to be lost sight of is that in some States work relief activi¬ 
ties were of greater relative importance than in others. In those 
cases in which work relief activities were limited the opportunity 
to utilize materials, supplies, equipment, and services was similarly 
limited It should also be kept in mind that in one sense contribu¬ 
tions in materials and equipment represent more of a capital ex¬ 
penditure than a relief expenditure, since they were utilized in con¬ 
struction projects sponsored by and conducted for the benefit of 
local governments From the standpoint of public burdens they dif¬ 
fer somewhat from funds paid out in direct benefits to the destitute. 

The cash supplied for relief by the local governments of the vari¬ 
ous States amounted to $140,469,614 in 1933-34 and $206,873,210 in 
1934-35. These sums represented participation on the part of local 
units in 44 States in 1933-34 and 43 in 1934-35. The identities of the 
specific States varied, with the result that the $347,342,824 expended 
during the biennium was scattered through 45 States. The 47 per 
cent increase in local cash expenditures in 1934-35 over 1933-34 was 
due in part to improved fiscal conditions and to a greater willingness 
on the part of local governments to share in the cost of a work relief 
program rather than to provide funds for direct relief. 

The most important single source of relief revenue was the prop¬ 
erty tax which, employed by the local units of 39 States, accounted 
for $166,612,477, or 47-9 P er cent, of the total provided in cash 
(Table 3). Next in importance came bonds, accounting for 35 per 
cent; sales taxes, for 6.8 per cent; general revenues, for 3.7 per cent; 
utility taxes and revenues, for 3.2 per cent; automotive taxes and 
revenues, for 1.8 per cent; income taxes, for 0.2 per cent; and numer¬ 
ous miscellaneous sources, for 1.4 per cent. Between the two years 
a marked shift occurred in the relative importance of bonds and all 
sources other than the property tax. The former declined from 46.9 
per cent to 27 per cent, while the latter increased from 4.9 per cent 
to 25.2 per cent. 

The wide use of property taxes in financing emergency relief is 
attributable to the significance of this source of revenue in local 
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governmental financing in general, and local welfare financing in 
particular. It will be recalled that the local governments of most 
States have permanent authority to impose property levies for poor 
relief purposes. In some cases this authority is restricted, necessi¬ 
tating temporary, enabling legislation in times of emergency Indi¬ 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
and Oklahoma belong to this group. In Indiana three different legis¬ 
lative acts authorized township property levies for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining commissaries to provide direct relief 
for the poor. The Iowa Legislature authorized the counties to in¬ 
crease their poor relief tax levy from three-fourths to one and one- 
half mills, while the Nebraska Legislature permitted an emergency 
one-half mill levy. Similarly, limited authority was delegated to 
specific counties in Kansas. Maryland restricted the wider use of 
property taxes to Baltimore County; while Minnesota and North 
Dakota extended this authority to all their counties. In contrast 


this permissive 


mandatory legislation was enacted requiring counties to levy a mini¬ 


mum 


relief funds. 1 


During the two-year period property taxes supplied all cash for 
local emergency relief in 9 States (Arizona, Georgia, Maine, Mary¬ 
land, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, and Texas) 
and more than 50 per cent, but less than 100 per cent, in 25 addi¬ 
tional States. In the 39 States where at least a fraction of local 
relief funds was obtained from taxes on property the totals thus 
provided amounted to $67,758,939 in i 933~34 and $98,853,538 in 
1934 - 35 - In the individual States the quantitative importance of 
this ranged from $8,411 in Florida to $14,788,832 in California, 
$15,133,821 in Indiana, and $ 47 , 293 >° 9 ° in Massachusetts. In New 
York State, where only a portion of local funds was analyzed, 

property taxes provided a total of $8,243,880. 


• In a number of other States the same results were obtained through mandatory 
administrative provisions without legislation. [The extent to which this legislationwas 
productive of relief revenues in the individual States is shown in certain tables published 

in the original article but omitted here.] 

> In view of the fact that the analysis in New York State was confined to the larger 
cities it may be expected that the relative importance of relief revenues provided by 


property taxes is underestimated. 
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One of the more ingenious adaptations of property taxes to relief 
financing is the property tax offset provision developed in Ohio 
through the so-called “Annat Law.” Although originally designed 
to afford financial assistance to the landlords of relief persons, it has 
in fact served to increase the contributions of local governmental 
units to the relief program. The origin of the Annat Law dates 
from the spring of 1933. At that time several Ohio welfare agencies 
responsible for the housing of indigent families attempted to avoid 
the payment of rent to landlords. The nonpayment of rent led to 
increasing evictions of relief families by the property owners. To 
remedy this situation the Ohio Legislature enacted Senate Bill 200 
(subsequently amended) .... which provided that in payment of 
rent the landlords of relief persons be rebated a prorated share of 
the taxes on a given property equal to the proportion of the property 
occupied by relief families. Individuals entitled to housing relief 
were to receive vouchers from the county auditor; the relief family 
turned over these vouchers in place of rental payments to the owner 
of the property who could use them in lieu of tax payments on the 
property. The amount of such relief was limited in accordance with 
the size of the relief family; in no case could the total of such vouch¬ 
ers issued upon any one property during a given month exceed one- 
twelfth of the total annual tax exclusive of special assessments. In 
view of this latter provision the process could involve only current 
taxes unless the owner of the property had already paid his current 

taxes, in which case the amounts were creditable against delinquent 
taxes. 


The Annat law has been used effectively in 23 of the 30 industrial 
and semi-industrial counties confronted with an acute housing prob¬ 
lem. Of the remaining 58 counties 29 have accepted the law; in 12 
of these the law is in operation and in 17 others it functions with 
indifferent success because, for the most part, the counties are rural 
and are not faced with an acute housing problem. The remaining 
29 counties are predominantly rural and have not accepted the law 
because the county commissioners believe that there is no acute 
housing problem. 

For the eight months, September 1, 1934, through April 30, 1935, 
during which accurate statistics were available, the counties operat¬ 
ing under the Annat Law contributed 1.19 per cent, or $1,000,000 of 
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all emergency relief expenditures within the State of Ohio This law 
has provided 27.3 per cent of the funds contributed by all of the 
counties under the State emergency relief administration for the 
shelter of relief families. These figures indicate that the Annat Law 
has contributed a substantial share toward housing relief in Ohio. 1 

Closely related to property taxes are general revenues. These con¬ 
stitute the general operating funds of local units of government and 
are in part supported by property taxes. The individual sources of 
revenue, however, cannot be specifically segregated. In some cases 
the local governing bodies already possessed the authority to use 
these funds, while in others enabling legislation was required. To 
the second group belong Alabama, California, Minnesota, Montana, 
Ohio, Oregon, and Washington. In Delaware the authority was re¬ 
stricted to New Castle County These general revenues accounted 
for all local funds in Louisiana and Virginia and for more than one- 
half of the total in three additional States (Delaware, Florida, and 
Rhode Island). The relative importance of general revenues, how¬ 
ever, was not great, amounting to only $3,873,253 in 1933-34 and 

$8,887,886 in 1934-35 

Long term borrowing was far more important from the point of 
view of productivity than general revenues and was second only to 
property taxes as a source of local relief revenue (Table 3). Local 
relief borrowing dates from the early part of 1931 when legislative 
measures authorizing the issuance of county or city bonds (or short 
term notes) were adopted in Indiana, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. Since those early months 9 States 
have been added to the list, making a total of 15 wherein the political 
subdivisions have been specifically authorized to borrow in order to 
finance their local relief programs. Although comparable data for 
the earlier years are not available, there are indications that local 
relief borrowing reached a peak in 1932-33 and smce then has gra .11- 
ally declined. A recent analysis of the financial statements of New 
Jersey local governments, for instance, reveals approximately 
$6,000,000 in outstanding long term municipal relief bonds on De¬ 
cember 31, 1935 - Practically all of these were issued prior to De¬ 
cember 31, 1933- 

. John H. Davis, unpublished manuscript, Ohio State University. 
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In the present analysis long term borrowing along is separately 
classified Short term borrowing, resorted to in anticipation of taxes, 
is treated together with the tax sources from which it is scheduled to 
be repaid Long term borrowing was employed as a source of local 
relief revenue in 18 States in i933 — 34 an( i i n 2 5 States in 1934-35. 
The totals thus provided declined from $65,862,945, or 46 9 per cent 
of all local cash contributions, in 1933-34 to $55,811,872, or 27 per 
cent, in the subsequent year. The relative importance of bonds in 
local financing of relief in the individual States ranged during the 
two year period from 0.1 per cent in West Virginia to 55.9 per cent in 
New York, 60.3 per cent in California, and 71.8 per cent in Missouri. 
In absolute amounts these proportions represented $58,171,867 in 
New York, $23,034,460 in California, and $3,713,484 in Missouri. 
Special mention should be made of local borrowing for relief in 
California and Massachusetts. In these two States bonds were sold 
by the State governments and their proceeds were subsequently lent 
to the respective subdivisions. In this manner $20,468,341 was lent 
to the political subdivisions of California and $12,217,053 to the 
municipalities of Massachusetts. 

The sales tax was quantitatively third in importance as a source of 
local relief revenue, although it was utilized only during part of the 
second of the two years here under examination and by only one local 
governmental unit (New York City) for a total of $23,589,779. The 
authority for the New York City sales tax was Chapter 873, 1934 
Ex., of the State legislature which authorized New York City to levy 
any tax within the taxing power of the State. 1 The 2 per cent retail 
sales tax, in effect since December 10, 1934, has been providing 
approximately $3,500,000 per month for emergency relief purposes. 
It is not only the only local sales tax providing relief revenue but, 
with one exception (Huntington, W.Va ), also the only local general 
sales tax in effect in the United States. In Illinois the legislature 
authorized counties to levy a sales tax for relief purposes (subject to 


approval of two-thirds of county boards), but the authority was 


never invoked. 


1 The original authorization was limited to the period July 18, 1934, through De¬ 
cember 31, 1935, but has since been extended in limited form (Chapter 601, 1935), to 
July 1, 1936. 
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In New York City two other relief taxes were enacted simultane¬ 
ously with the sales tax; i.e., the business tax and public utility tax, 
which during the fiscal year 1934-35 provided $3,912,818 and $10,- 
120,655 respectively. Taxes on utilities or diversions from the funds 
of publicly owned utilities for relief purposes on the part of political 
subdivisions were found in n other States, but in 9 of these the 
yield has been unimportant. Specifically, this source provided $528, 
954 in Wisconsin and $204,032 in Kansas. Mention may also be 
made of the “voluntary charity tax” of 10 cents on each consumer’s 
utility bill adopted by two cities in Arkansas. Although payments 
were received on only 20 per cent of the bills, the sum collected in the 
two cities exceeded $2,000 per month. A similar procedure was fol¬ 
lowed in Florida, but data on its productivity are not available. 

In 20 States local relief revenues were obtained from gasoline taxes 
and the diversion of various automotive funds. The total sums in¬ 
volved were, however, of no quantitative importance, amounting to 

only $2,307,252 in 1933-34 and $3,852,342 in 1934 - 35 - The $ 6 > I 59 r 
594 provided in this manner during the biennium represented only 
1 8 per cent of local cash contributions. Virtually all of these funds 
were utilized in connection with work relief projects on highways. 
In Alabama, where few other funds were provided, this source pro¬ 
vided three-fourths of all local funds. In the other States the share 
of automotive revenues in all local funds devoted to emergency relief 
purposes ranged from less than one-tenth of 1 per cent to 31.3 per 
cent. In four States, Illinois, Michigan, New York, and Ohio, funds 
were obtained through the diversion of the localities’ shares of motor 
vehicle fuel taxes and/or automobile registration fees. In Kansas 
and North Dakota local gasoline taxes were imposed specifically for 
relief. In none of these States, however, was the use of automotive 
revenues for relief purposes quantitatively important, in spite of the 

wide use of relief labor on road and highway work. # 

The New Castle County income tax involved a delegation 0 

authority to tax for relief similar to that made in connexion with the 

New York City sales tax. In Delaware most of the relief population 

is concentrated in New Castle County, which contains the city 0 

Wilmington. Realizing that the bulk of any State relie appropri 

tion was destined to be expended in one county, the 1935 le S ls a 
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made no appropriation for relief but authorized New Castle County 
to levy an income tax. Accordingly, on February 4,1935, the County 
Levy Court imposed an income tax over and above that collected 
by the State which provided $336,50° for relief purposes during the 
fiscal year I 934 - 35- 1 Income taxes provided relief revenue in two 
other States, but in one of these the sum was totally inconsequential. 
In the other State, Wisconsin, during the i 933“35 biennium the 


localities provided a total of $311,632 for relief from their share of 
the State-levied but county-collected income tax. 

In addition to the major revenues cited above, local units of gov¬ 
ernment in the various States derived relief funds from various mis¬ 


cellaneous sources. Diversion of school revenues in 9 States provided 
a total of $59,906 during the two years. In California $196,9x7 was 
obtained through reductions in the salaries of municipal employees. 
In 20 other States a total of $501,189 was made available through a 
wide variety of channels, ranging from $75 diverted from the South 
Dakota Indian fund to $172,186 assembled from more than a dozen 
sources in Wisconsin. In no instance, however, were these individual 
sources significant from the point of view of productivity. 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that the share of the public 
emergency relief burden which has fallen to local units of govern¬ 
ment during the past three years has not been large when compared 
with the total of local public expenditures or with the total of emer¬ 
gency relief expenditures. The total local funds provided in cash dur¬ 
ing the two fiscal years, July 1, 1933, through June 30, 1935, have 
amounted to about $350,000,000. Compared to local expenditures 
for other governmental functions, this sum is relatively small, repre¬ 
senting less than 4 per cent of estimated total local governmental 
expenditures and less than 13 per cent of estimated total local school 
expenditures. The relative unimportance of emergency relief in all 
local expenditures during a biennium when public emergency relief 
expenditures approached $3,000,000,000 is particularly noteworthy, 

1 The original rates which ranged from i per cent on $3,000 to 3 per cent on $10,000 
incomes and produced approximately $900,000 in 1935 were reduced to one-fourth of 
their original level on January 7, 1936. 
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since it has generally been held in the past that relief is a local respon¬ 
sibility. To be sure, this belief has been supported by practice, a 
practice which was borrowed by the colonies from England and sub¬ 
sequently inherited by the States. In the interim, however, the prob¬ 
lem of relief has changed. It is no longer an unimportant function, 
the cost of which bears a small and fairly fixed relationship to total 
local expenditures Instead, it has become a public responsibility of 
large proportions and one which varies widely in relative importance 
with the composition of the population, the nature of the local econ¬ 
omy, the degree of urbanization, and other factors which are not of 
local origin. 

A discussion of the equitable division of financial responsibility for 
relief between the various levels of government is beyond the scope 
of the present article. Without entering upon this controversial issue, 
it may be pointed out that the responsibility for financing relief 
cannot be divided between the Federal, State, and local govern¬ 
ments without reference to the sharing of all public revenues and all 
public burdens; and that the magnitude of the relief burden which 
falls upon local units of government cannot be discussed in terms of 
expenditures alone but must take into account the comparative ad 
vantages of the various alternative types of relief programs. 
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528, 571, 616, 664, 668, 683; Emergency 
Relief Law, text of, 549; Interstate 
Cooperation Commission, 331; judicial 
opinions from, 8, 20, 24, 380,491; Laws, 

S 49 

New Mexico, state, 574, 579, 580, 650, 
653, 685 

New Republic, 730 

New York City, 350, 524, 662, 727, 763, 
878 

New York State, 141, 373, 512, 571, 576, 
580, 616, 624, 646, 664, 668, 683, 739, 
751; Department of Social Welfare, 34, 
58, 134, 136, 179, iSo, 293, 297, 299, 
307, 352; Governor’s Commission on 
Unemployment Relief, 136, 214, 293; 
governor’s message recommending state 
aid for emergency relief, 533; judicial 
opinions from, 30, 102, 275, 355, 368; 
Public Welfare Law, 7, 30, 127, 137, 
138, 140, 155, 215, 227, 228, 229, 275, 

293, 294, 295,306,307,312,349, text of, 
50; T.E.R.A., 513, 527, 537 , 670, text 
of act, 540; transient care in, 293-318; 
Transient Division, 302; see also under 
Attorneys-general 

New York State Assembly Journal, 141, 
373 , 533 

New York State Charities Aid, 297 


New York State Laws, 50, 540 
New York Times, 653, 657, 673, 726, 748- 
5i 


Nonresidents, 134,135,136,176,197, 287, 
384; aid to, 45; removal of, 41, 59 , 
201-13; state judicial opinions relating 
to, 211; sick, 178, 372, 502, 505; see 
also Settlement 


Nonsettled persons, 58, 184, 185, 214, 

293, 306 

Nonsupport; see Family responsibility 
North Carolina, state, 581, 583, 584, 683, 


684, 708 

North Dakota, state 5, 573, 574 , 580, 667, 
683; judicial opinions from, 12, 14, 80, 

144, 245, 377, 488, 57 i 

Northwest Territory, 4, 11, 125, 15*, I ^ 2 , 

35 L 373 , 645 


Ohio, state, 162, 349, 616, 653, 667, 756, 
759, 786, 803, 875; emergency bonds, 
584; judicial opinions from, 24,151,152, 

177 , 528, 584 

Oklahoma, state, 5, 571, 616, 650, 653, 
685, 708, 710, 717, 803; judicial 
opinions from, 362, 835 

Old age pensions and assistance, 8, 35, 
163, 176, 275, 345, 511, 523, 534, 575, 
592 , 761 

Oregon, 667, 686 

Outdoor relief, 515, 518, 520; see also 
Public relief 

Overseers of poor, 4, 10,11, 20, 23, 25, 28, 
42, 510, 5 ri , 5 i 4 , 672, 759 , 762 

Paine, Robert Treat, 521 

Parent and child, 157, 161, 163, 277 

“Passing on,” 283, 286, 341, 373 

Pauper, 383; bringing into county, 39; 
laws, 6, 126, 761; legal definitions and 
interpretation of, 16-18, 97-121, 437; 
oath, 40, 131, 223, 224; relief, 39, 97; 
settlement, 232, 235-39; supplies, 130, 
229, 232, 235 

Payne, Judge John Barton, 700; testi¬ 
mony of, 711 

Pennsylvania, state, 125, 142, 513, 571, 
575, 616, 624, 653, 732, 844; Emergency 
Relief Law, text of, 555; emergency 
relief upheld in, 588; judicial opinions 
from, 129, 526, 528, 578, 588; Laws, 555 

Philadelphia, 518, 520, 523, 732; Com¬ 
mittee for Unemployment Relief, 525 

Physicians, 27, 28, 29, 30, 103, 107, 112, 
350 , 353 , 422, 459 ! see also County doc¬ 
tor 

Pierce, President Franklin, 647 

Politics and local poor relief, 514, 759, 761 

Poor: definition and interpretation of, 9, 
14, 16-19, 97-121, 270, 349; letting 
out support of, 44; public liability for 
unauthorized services to, 103 

Poorhouses, 16, 26, 44, 45, 46, 49 , 5 I0 > 

518, 533, 664 

Poor laws, 50, 601, 671, 760; American, 
4, 6, 36-121; un-American, 125-79; 
see also English poor law 

Poor relief, 606; see also Public relief 

President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment, 661 

Private charity, 512, 513, 5 * 4 , 5 r 7 , 5 2 3 , 
525, 534 , 53 6 , 6 49 > 6 S 2 , 654 , 656, 659, 
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661, 663, 736, 752. 793; influence of 
Malthusianism on, 517 

Private relief expenditures, 661-64 

Property, possession of, and eligibility for 
relief, 17, 19, 27, 30, 107, 112; recovery 
from person with, 64 

Public health, 380, 470 

Public relief, 52, 58, 60, 515, 518, 522-23, 
658, 805; opposition to, 514, 652 

Public relief expenditures, 661-64 

Public responsibility: for those in need, 
3 " 3 S> 523 , 760; for medical care, 358 

Public welfare movement, 125 

Public welfare officials, 50, 51, 61, 63, 67 

Public works, 536, 750 

Quarantine, relief during, 380, 384, 422, 
444 , 45 i 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 12, 

667-75, 687, 728, 731-36, 74i, 743-44, 
823 

Red Cross; see American Red Cross 

Reimbursement for relief, 23; recovery, 
64, 72 

Relatives, responsibility of, for support, 
i 55 ~ 76 , 258-82, 345; see also Family 
responsibility 

Relief, 848, 851, expenditures, 661-64; 
inadequate, 35, 737, 763; standards, 

S x 3, 679, 685, 738, 742, 762, 780; see 
also Public relief 


“Relief, Ending this business of,” 758 

Relief, right to, 7, 19-23, 35 

Relief rolls, 512; cases removed from, 764 

Relief statistics, national, 660 

Removal; see Settlement 

Rents, 671, 742, 875; rent moratorium, 
525, 665, 666 

“Residence”; see Settlement 


Rhode Island, state, 127, 136, 349, 571, 
616, 664 

Roosevelt, Franklin D.: Governor, 513, 
S27, 533 ; President, 670, 672, 673, 676, 
749 , 752, 757 , 759 , 761, 763 
Rural areas and rehabilitation, 12, 125, 

6 7 o, 714, 764, 769, 773, 775, 856 


St. Louis, 530, 606 

Sales tax, 532, 612, 618, 634, 757, 759, 877 
Salvation Army, 297, 298, 299 
School children, 33, 34, 49, so 


School nurse, aid given by, 245 

Seed distribution and loans, 702, 708, 710, 
717 

“Seed and feed” cases, 12, 73-96, 648 

Settlement (legal), 7, 50, 53, 103, 217, 384, 
491; and care of nonresident sick, 372; 
controversies, 172, 173, 232-51; defini¬ 
tion of, 305; how gained, 54, 180, 191; 
how lost, 182,194; laws and regulations, 
35, 1 77, 180, 186, 190, 318, 322, 340, 

488; and removal, 133-55, 214-20, 
before the courts and attorneys-general, 
232-57; return of migrants to, 290; of 
women and children, 53, 183, 235 

Shelters, for transients; see Transients 

Sheppard-Towner Act, 651 

Smallpox relief, 371, 38*, 382, 444, 448 

Social Security Act: federal, 35, 65, 126, 
511, 651; Washington, state, text, 65 

Social security program, 7, 12, 764 

Social service, 307, 314, 671 

South Carolina, state, 5, 127, 155, 580, 
684, 708 

South Dakota, state, 5, 765, 773 

“Squatter,” problem of a, 228 

Standards of living, 12, 765, 801; see also 
Relief 

State aid for public relief, 509-32 

State emergency assistance legislation, 
533-69, 629, 664, 725, 760; constitu¬ 
tionality of, 528, 570-610 

State emergency relief administrations, 
458, 526, 671, 686, 687, 760, 802; financ¬ 
ing, 611-42; financial ability of, 809-20; 
see also Bond issues and borrowing 

State grants-in-aid, Part Four, 507-641 

“State poor,” 58, 299, 343 

“Stateless” persons, 292 

States' rights, 674 

Statistics: of F.E.R.A. grants to states, 
679; of relief, 660 

Strikers, public aid to, 33, 382, 448 
Subsidies, 645 

Support, no; duty to, 155-76; “sufficient 
ability” to, 168-73, 266 

Surplus commodities, 688, 859 

Taxation for poor relief, 3, 6, 32, 33, 48, 
5 °, 73 , 74 , 80, 116, 132, 133, 528, 530, 
53 1 , 735 , 759 , 812 

Tennessee, state, 581, 653, 685, 687 
Texas, state, 5, 616, 648, 653, 675, 685, 

717, 784, 844 
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Townships and township responsibility, 
4, 6, n, so, 104, 109, 226, 498 

Transients, 176-79, 283-345, 484, 666, 

672, 764; camps and centers for, 286, 
303. 308, 309, 3 * 4 , 3 iS; care of > “ 
New York State, 2x4, 293-318; federal 
care for, 176, 179, 218, 287, 305, 3r8, 
320, 339, 670, 7S4, 855; interstate co¬ 
operation regarding, 179, 317, 331; 
medical care for, 311, 324, 478, 483; 
migratory workers, 283-93; under poor 
law in Illinois, 318; relief program and 
removals, 219; return of, to places of 
legal settlements, 290; shelters for, 289, 

294, 303, 309, 3i5, 666; state bureaus 

for, 287; in Vermont, 328; see also 
Migrants 

Transportation: agreement, 284, 336; 

funds for, 291 

Travelers Aid Societies, 285 

Tuberculosis, patients suffering from, 62, 

379 , 49 i, 498 
Typhoid fever, 30, 108 

Unattached men, care of, 289, 299, 300, 
307; see also Transients 

“Unemployables,” 769, 807; federal aid 
for, discontinued, 758 

Unemployment, 121, S 11 , S 12 , 655, 659, 

673, 720; relief, 298, 537, 691, 699, 7 ”, 
hearings on, 736 

Uniform settlement law, 335, 34 L 343 
Uniform State Laws, National Conference 
of Commissioners on, 135,188, 338, 341 

United States Bureau of the Census, 661 

United States Children’s Bureau, 127, 
286, 338, 651, 660, 664, 665 

United States House: Committee on 
Appropriations, 717; Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 73 6 
United States Secretary of Labor, 176, 283 

United States Senate: Committee on 
Appropriations, 711; Committee on 
Manufactures, 286, 691; Report on 
Expenditures of Funds, 788, 802 


United States Social Security Board, 35, 
669 

“Unsettled poor,” 135, 176, 342, 351, 523 

Utah, state, 6x6, 667, 679, 683; judicial 
opinions from, 364, 372, 478 

Variable grants, 679, 687 

Vermont, state, 339, 668; judicial opinions 
from, 29, 33, 112, 328, 379, 483 

Veterans, 50, 292, 584, 709 

Virginia, state, 10, 532, 679, 68$, 708 

Voluntary giving, 515, 654, 657, 659, 660, 

723 

Voorhis bills, 179 

Vote, right to; see Disfranchisement 

Wages, low, 520, 754 

“Warning out,” 134,150-54 

Washington, state, 580, 616, 686; De¬ 
partment of Social Security, 68; Emer¬ 
gency Unemployment Relief, 528, 560; 
judicial opinions from, 16, 32, 103, 107, 
116, 383, 435 i S 29 » 601; Laws, 65, 560; 
Social Security Law, 7,16, text of, 65 

Welfare Standards, Conference on, 284 

Wellesley case, 161 

West Virginia, state, 653, 679 

Wicks Act, 298, 302, 306 

Williams, E. A., 646, 674, 677 

Wisconsin, state, 352, 616, 664, 679, 732; 
judicial opinions from, 16, 26, 29, 145, 

146, 239, 584; Laws, 557; State Emer¬ 
gency Law, text of, 557 
Women, unemployed, 762 

Work relief, 287,672, 687, 758, 780, 854 

Workmen’s compensation laws, 511 
Works Progress Administration, 178, 288, 

659, 671, 689, 758. 762, 764 

Wyoming, state, 574, 580, 668 ; judicial 
opinions from, 362 

Yates, J. V. N. f 14L 373 
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